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.. Nicholas Schoon 

- Environment Correspondent 

;Aweck ago The Independent re- 
potted that 1996 had been one 
of the world's warmest years on 
• -record, adding to scientists' 
: convictions that man-made cli- 
matic change was well under- 
way. , 

• Ever since then, across Eu- 
rope, it has got colder and 
.colder. In cosy pubs across the 
country, the lounge bar talk has 
heep: “Whatever happened to 
-global warming?" 

It is a tough hut fair question. 
Iii a world still prone to spells 
- of extreme cold which kill 
scores of people and cost hun- 
„ dreds of millions of pounds, how 
*'T # can electorates and politicians 
’-.be convinced that global warm- 
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has been a front-runner 
among green issues for nearly 
a'decadc. Worid leaders - Gin- 
ton. Kohl, Thatcher, Major - 
have all made solemn speech- 
. es declaring that something 
must be done. But very little has 
been done.The new politics and 
.. diplomacy of weather and cli- 
mate amount to little more 
. than hot air. 

. We are curious, awed by the 
notion that a single species - us 
- can now alter our planer's en- 
tire climate. Bui in a bitter 
week of frozen winds from 
Siberia, his hand to think of this 
grand, looming threat as any- 
thing other than an apocalyp- 
tic fantasy or an irrelevance. 

But global wanning is hap- 
pening.' it does matter, and we 
should take action now to re- 
- duce the threat. There is a 
y golden opportunity to do so lat- 
Vtb' er this year. In December, in 
1*? Japan, environment ministers 
i\ from around the world will 
meet in order to strengthen the 
. f very weak global wanning treaty 

i 1 • ! ’bich was signed at the Rio 
2- Earth Summit in 1992. 
t7. t Under that treaty, developed 
sF '^jj| Countries undertook to stabilise 
Their rising annual emissions of 
'04? Ijreat-trappinii "greenhouse gas- 
:pJ-£ ^s - at the 19W level by the year 
iS’2000. Most of them - but not 


Britain - seem set to break that 
promise. 

What is now required at the 
Japan meeting is a treaty com- 
mitment from the developed 
countries - which have pro- 
duced the great bulk of the at- 
mospheric pollution to date - 
to reduce their emissions. That 
means using less coal, oil and 
gas. Burning these fossil fuels 
adds carbon dioxide and other 
greenhouse gases to the at- 
mosphere. 

And that, in turn, means in- 
creasing taxes on these fuels. 
But electorates and politicians 
hate the idea. The debacle over 
raising VAT on domestic elec- 
tricity and gas, the griping about 
increased petrol and diesel duty 
which inevitably follow each UK 
Budget, the gutting of the first 
Clinton administration's ener- 
gy tax, shows just how much. 

Reducing emissions also re- 
quires giving householders, 
commerce and industry other, 
more popular incentives to con- 
serve energy, which could, in 
turn, be funded by those larg- 
er fuel and power taxes. The ex- 
pansion of non-polluting energy 
sources needs to be intelli- 
gently subsidised. 

But back to today’s bitter 
cold. Why should voters and 
politicians even belie iv in glob- 
al warming - let alone make 
changes to their habits, homes 
and economies - with fresh 
memories of freezing weather? 

They need to get the message 
that the climate will retain its 
natural variability, with contin- 
ued extremes of hot and cold, 
drought and flood, against the 
background of a gradual, world- 
wide wanning trend. 

As we reported last week, sci- 
entists at the Meteorological Of- 
fice’s Hadley Centre for 
Climate Prediction have found 
that average annual world tem- 
pera turesare now 0.6C higher 
than a century ago. 

The science of global warm- 
ing has made giant strides in the 
past 10 years. There is now a 
consensus amour; climatolo- 
gists that the warming trend will 
continue and, in all probabih- 
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ty, accelerate into the next cen- 
tury. It will be the fastest rate 
of change since the last Ice Age 
ended. 10,000 years ago. 

There will be cooler years, 
even cooler decades, which 
buck the trend, because natur- 
al variability will continue. By 
changing prevailing winds and 
ocean currents, some countries 
could even end up colder. 

Rich countries like Britain 
may find it fairly cheap and easy 
to adapt to whatever ctimate 
change we experience here. 
Some recent studies have sug- 
gested that the USA, Canada 
and Russia, which have done 


more in total or in per capita 
terms to raise the concentra- 
tions of greenhouse gases than 
any other nation, may actually 
benefit from climate change in 
the next century. 

But poor, populous ones, 
such as Bangladesh, will find the 
shifts in temperature and rain- 
fall. and the rising sea levels, 
much harder to cope with and 
possibly catastrophic. 

Common sense and justice 
demand that the developed 
countries do act. Sbort-tennism 
and selfishness make it quite 
likely that they will ool But they 
have been warned. 
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The deep freeze which lus 
gripped Britain for more than 
a week will slowly ease over the 
next few days, the Meteoro- 
logical Office has forecast. But 
it will bring a deluge of hurst wa- 
ter pipes and mains in its wake. 

Twelve of today's 32 FA Cup 
third round football matches 
have been cancelled. The faLe 
of five more depends on pitch 
inspections due before kick-off. 

Many rugby games were also 
cancelled, and horse racing 
remains at a complete standstill 
today after a week without anv 
meetings. 

The London Weather Centre 
said temperatures would sink to 
-10C overnight with the South- 
east - nearest to the even cold- 
er continent - once again the 
coldest area. 

It was wanner yesterday in 
Greenland than it was in much 
of Europe. Hundreds have been 
killed tw the cold and in Bonn 
gravediggers have had to use 
pneumatic drills to break the 
frozen earth. 

The continents' major rivers 
have frozen, with the Elbe 
closed to inland navigation 
from Hamburg almost to the 
Czech border. Ice is also build- 
ing in the channel between the 
North and Baltic seas and the 
Danube remained closed to 
traffic from Germany through 
Austria to Slovakia. 

Barge traffic was halted in 
much of eastern France after 
parts of the Loire and key 
canals were sealed with four 
inches of ice. While the Rhine 
is still navigable from Rotter- 
dam to Basle, the freeze has hit 
tributaries and nearby canals. 

In Britain, snow showers and 
Siberian winds from the north 
and north-cast are forecast 
through the weekend, with max- 


imum daytime temperatures 
no higher than 4C. 

A spokesman said: “Sonic 
parts of the country arc colder 
than they have been for 13 
\cars. But this is still not in the 
same class us 1^82. Then wc 
were seeing temperatures down 
as far as -26C in Shropshire." 

Frozen water pipes were 
blamed for an explosion at 
Easterton near Devizes, Wilt- 
shire. which lifted the roof, 
blew out a comer and shattered 
the windows of a bungalow. A 
gas boiler overheated and blew 
up. A farrier, Gary Urch, 32. 
and his partner Anne New- 
bery. 42. and their two children 
suffered culs and severe shock. 

The ihin-icc accidents which 
have killed several people over 
the past few week have been ig- 
nored by some parents. Their 
children carried on riding 
mountain bikes and walking 
on frozen ponds and lakes. 

The Department of Social Se- 
curity said it had paid out Jt'27m 
in cold weather handouts to 
more than a million vulnerable 
pensioners and families reliant 
on state benefits. This Is the sec- 
ond highest amount paid since 
records began in 1%'b: last year 
payments had topped £oilm. 

"Labour's social security 
spokeswoman Harrier Hannan 
said that Britain suffered the 
highest number of excess deaths 
annually in niirthem Europe as- 
sociated with the cold. 

The freeze has also claimed 
the annual world pooh-sticks 
championships, which were 
postponed until March, the 
first time this has happened 
since the event began in 1963. 
The River Thames is frozen at 
the venue in Long Witten ham, 
Oxfordshire. 

Europe's big chill, page 10 
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^Yorkshire becomes sex-free zone 


T^ltavid Lister 

-rsiArts News Editor 
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"Yorkshire and the North-east 
-\±gkte set to be a sex-free region, 
' '*§£vl least as far as independent 
1 V,? television is concerned. 

Yesterday Bruce GyngeU, 
' ■:;">! Jbead of Yorkshire/Tyne Tees TV 

Aviso can claim to be British tele- 
vision's leading moralist, 
banned as too smutty a senes 
showbiz love-lives which is 
be shown in every other rrv 


region next week. It is the lat- 
est in a series of bans by Mr Gy- 
ngeU, the 67-year-old Australian 
who used to run TV-am and be- 
came a favourite of Margaret 
Thatcher after he took on the 
broadcasting unions in 'a gru- 
elling strike in 1988.. 

Increasingly a spokesman 
against sex on television, Mr Gy^ 
ngeli last year blocked Margi 
Clarke's Good Sex Guide as well 
as late-night sex show Carnal 
Knowledge and the quiz show 


God’s Gift, which involved con- 
testants showing their prowess 
at toe sacking. 

Yesterday it emerged he had 
refused to schedule the £lm 
four-part series Hollywood 
Lovers, due to start next Wednes- 
day. Instead he will be showing 
the Best of Whicker’s World. 

Last month Mr GyngeU 
called for a ban on the film 
Crash, saying those in control of 
the entertainment industry had 
a duty to reinforce family val- 


ues and stop perverted depic- 
tions of sex. 

At the last conference of the 
Royal Television Society he 
warned that British television 
was sinking into a “mire of 
sleaze”. He pointed to the swear 
words in the last plays by Den- 
nis Potter and said there should 
have been a public debate on 
their suitability before BBC and 
Channel 4 ‘'rushed to indulge the 
delusions of a dying man”. 

Mr Gyngell’s staff have not 


been slow to echo their boss. 
Next week Tyne Tees starts a 
new soap about Newcastle yup- 
pies called Quayside. It will 
duck explicit sex. 

The producers of Hollywood 
Lovers were less enamoured 
with the GyngeU creed. At Sep- 
tember FUms, which made the se- 
ries, a spokeswoman said: “We 
hope he will change his mind - 
all the other ITV companies are 
absolutely happy with it. I think 
it is misguided to take it off air." 



Is this England’s most 
humiliating defeat ever? 


Jason Bennetto 

The England cricket team were 
laid low yesterday ty a chicken 
fanner from Zimbabwe in what 

must rank as one of the nation’s 

most humiliating defeats of 
all time. 

Even hardened England sup- 
porters, brought up on a diet of 
dashed hopes, batting collaps- 
es, false dawns and failure, 
watched in disbelief as the team 
ranked ninth out of nine in the 
world hammered us 3-0 in a 
series of one-day matches- 
The chief destroyer in the 
final game yesterday was farmer 
Eddo Brandes, who took Zim- 
babwe’s first ever bat-tnek as 
England crashed to a 131-run 
defeat. 


What made matters worse 
was that the trip to Zimbabwe 
and the subsequent tour of 
New Zealand were supposed to 
be “morale boostere" in prepa- 
ration for a gruelling summer 
series against Australia. But 
yesterday Zimbabwe, who haye 
only 10 professional cricketers, 
brought England down to earth. 

Having only drawn the two 
Test matches against the 
African side, critics lined up 
yesterday to put the boot into 
the England team. 

Former England cricket skip- 
per Brian dose said; “They 
want their backsides kicking. T 
don't know what you can do 
with them. It was sad and very 
disappointing in Zimbabwe - a 
disaster." 


Bob Willis, the former Eng- 
land fast bowler, added: “Zim- 
babwe are at the bottom of the 
ladder and England are quick- 
ly replacing them. We are fast 
going down the cricketing plug- 
hole here." 

Although yesterday's defeat 
was in a one-day game, which 
arc considered inferior to Test 
matches, memories of recent 
humiliations flooded back. Who 
could forget England being 
bowled out for 82 by New 
Zealand at the 1984 Test match 
in Christchurch, or the 46 all out 
at the hands of the West Indies 
in the 1994 Trinidad Test? 

Tory MP Teny Dicks said: 
“They should be brought borne 
in disgrace. I would sack the 
management and half the team." 


QUICKLY 


Murder hunt 

Extra police have been drafted 
into the squad hunting the 
killer of the murdered school- 
girl Nicola Dixon to follow up 
a large numbers of responses af- 
ter a public appeal for infor- 
mation. Page 2 

Top-flight bargains 

The New Year has brought a 
flurry of travel bargains which 
has cut many fares to their 
lowest-ever levels. Page 3 
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Jenny sleeps in a shop doorway - but not to queue 
for die sales. She's there because she's homeless. All 
she wants this winter is to survive - but without help, 
she may not. 

Jenny has learned to cope with dirt, hunger and illness 
- but harsh weather could finish her off. Last winter, in 
London alone, 74 people perished while sleeping rough. 

You can help Jenny - and hundreds like her - make it 
through winter. Send £25 to Crisis today. We’ll use it to 
give a vulnerable homeless person food, warmth and 
shelter at one of our emergency cold weather shelters. 

£25 is a small price to pay to save a human life. But it 
could be the most important saving you'll ever make. 


Crisis Winter Emergency 


I Yes, I’ll keep homeless people warm: j 
1 □ £15 d£25 D£50 []£25(rother£ j 

| I enclose a cheque made payable to Crisis. OR debit my; 
j D Visa O Access Q Switch* other | 

l rarHnn ///////////////// 1 

J + Lasc three digits of Switch card no. f I Switch issue no._/_ ■ 


Expiry date. 


/ 


. Signature . 


| - Gifts of 4250 or more an? worth almost a third e«n u us under Gift Aid 
Name (caps) Mr/HrVMs - 


Address 


Postcode. 


| OR pksue phone our donation line 0500 10 99 99 

Crisis. PO Box 1 3295, Freeport EDOJ79I, London El IRR v *t 
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Catholic order 
men deny 41 
abuse charges 


Two members of a Catholic 
religious order denied 41 
charges of sexually abusing 
young boys when they 
appeared in court in 
Northern Ireland yesterday. 

Joseph Scallv. 61. and 
Thomas Tierney, 74, pleaded 
noL guilty to the charges 
when they appeared for 
arraignment at Downpatrick 
Crown Court. The two men, 
members of De La Salle 
Order, are alleged to have 
committed the offences 
between 1961 and 19S0, in 
North Antrim, North Down 
and West Belfast. 

Mr Scally denies eight 
charges of serious sexual 
assault and 18 of indecent 
assault a gains t 10 boys, while 
Mr Tierney denies eight 
counts of serious sexual 
assault and seven of indecent 
assault against three boys. 


Queen to rent 
out top London 
property 

Estate agents Knight Frank 
are expecting huge interest 
in one of London’s most 
prestigious addresses, 
which is to be rented out 
for the first time. 

_ No 1, Palace Green, a 
listed b uildin g overlooking 
Kensington Palace, home to 
the Princess of Whies, has 
been fully restored by the 
Crown Estate. The property 
is divided into six flats, with 
weekly rents ranging from 
£500 to £3,000. 

A spokeswoman for Knight 
Frank said; “We are 
expecting the flats to be 
snapped up. You can rarely 
rent or buy anything in that 
location." 


Extra police brought in to hunt 
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Vicar on trial 
for adultery 


McAliskey held 
for two weeks 


Suspected IRA terrorist 
Roisin McAliskey was 


yesterday remanded in 
custody for a further 
two weeks. 

Ms McAliskey, 25, from 
Co Tyrone, the pregnant 
daughter of former MP 
Bernadette McAliskey, 
faces extradition to Germany 
in connection with a mortar 
attack on British Army 
barracks in Osnabruck 
last June. 

She was remanded in 
custody to return to Bow 
Street Magistrates Court 
in central London on 16 
January. 


A vicar is to appear before an 
ecclesiastical court later this 
month accused of adulteiy, it 
emerged yesterday. 

The hearing follows 
claims by Margaret Orpen, a 
mother of three, that the Rev 
Edward Glover made her 
pregnant six months ago 
while he was serving in the 
Trimdon area of Co Durham. 
Mrs Orpen said she had 
a miscarriage. 

Mr Glover, married with 
two daughters, denies the 
allegation. He has resigned 
on the grounds of stress. 

The hearing will take place 
at Auckland Castle, Bishop 
Auckland, on 23 January. 
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Faces of anguish: Police are extending their hunt for the killer of Nicola Dixon (left). In Kilmarnock yesterday Lisa Barrow (centre), returned home, but Kayleigh Ward is still missing 


James Cusick 


Prisoner found 
dead in cell 


Suspect IRA. 
bomb found 


A prisoner was found dead 
in his jail cell yesterday. 

Garry Smith, 38, from 
Paisley, was found at 7am in 
Gateside jail, Greenock. 

The Scottish Prison Service 
said the man's next of kin 
and police have been 
informed and a fatal accident 
inquiry will be held into the 
death. Smith was sentenced 
to two years and three • 
months at Paisley Sheriff ' 
Court in May 1996 for breach 
of the peace and assault. 


Army bomb disposal experts 
were last right dealing with a 
suspicious object found in a 
derelict building in 
Cullybanna. south Armagh, 
close to the Irish border. 

Police and troops 
patrolling the area on 
Thursday cordoned off the 
building after noticing 
electrical wiring around a 
□umber of oD cans. 

Security forces have been 
on a high state of alert 
following recent IRA and 
loyalist attacks. Earlier this 
week, a 1,0001b van bomb 
was defused after a lengthy 
operation in north Belfast. 


Extra police have been drafted 
into the squad bunting the 
killer of the murdered school- 
girl Nicola Dixon to follow up 
a large numbers of responses af- 
ter a public appeal for infor- 
mation. 

New leads the detectives wil] 
now be concentrating on include 
sightings of the 17-y ear-old 
sixth-former before she was 
sexually assaulted and repeat- 
edly struck on the head as she 
walked to a pub in Sutton Cold- 
field town centre in the west 
Midlands on New Year's Eve. 
Her body was found face down 


in the snow in a rectory garden 
on New Year’s Day. From ear- 
ly examinations, police believe 
she bad tried to protect herself 
during the horrific assault. 

Chief Superintendent Colin 
Macdonald, in charge of the 
murder team, said yesterday; 
“We have bad calls from peo- 
ple who were in the area, some 
who had sightings of the de- 
ceased and some who have ac- 
tually named people they think 
may be responsible." 

He said the priority would 
now be following up ail the re- 
sponse calls over the next 24 
hours. 

Meanwhile in Scotland an- 


other schoolgirl who bad been 
missing from her Ayrshire home 
since New Year’s Eve walked 
into a police station in Glasgow 
safe and well. 

Lisa Barrow from Kil- 
marnock left home three days 
ago after telling her parents that 
she was going to a local shop for 
a magazine and a CD. Her dis- 
appearance had resulted in a 
full-scale police htinL 

Yesterday her brother, a 22- 
year-old soldier who had been 
serving in the Falkland Islands 
made a public appeal on behalf 
of the family for information 
and for her to come home. Only 
three hours after the appeal. 


and described as looking “bale 
and hearty” the 15-year-old 
walked into a police station in 
Aitkenhead Road in the south- 
side of Glasgow. 

The teenager is believed to 
have spent the past three days 
with a seller of the Big Issue, the 
magazine sold for the homeless. 
She told close friends that the 
man, believed to be in his ear- 
ly 205, was her boyfriend. 

Her safe return will have 
brought enormous relief to her 
Ayrshire hometown which this 
Christmas was on|y beginning to 
come to terms with the abduc- 
tion and brutal murder last 
year of the 16-year-old Kil- 


marnock girl Mhairi Jutyan. 

Strathclyde Police said the 
teenager would be interviewed 
by officers in order to establish 
her movements since Tuesday 
and check her welfare. Inspec- 
tor Gordon Mclanaghan, of 
Kilmarnock police station, said 
he doubted whether charges 
would be brought against the 
man as “nothing untoward had 
taken place or anything illegal". 

“It would have been a very 
depressing start to the New 
Year if we had any other result 
other than this one," he said. 

In Cheshire, police were con- 
tinuing their search for anoth- 
er chud. Posters are being 


prepared to be put up around 
the country for information on 
the missing nine-year-old, 
Kayleigh Whrd, from Chester. 
She has been missing since be- 
fore Christmas. She is said to 


have vanished after leaving her 
home to eo out and buy chips. 


home to go out and buy chips. 

Described as “streetwise" for 
her age. she lived with her 
mother and two sisters in a hos- 
tel in Chester, but had spent 
time with travellers and tramps 
near her home. 

Enlisting the help of the Na- * 
tional Missing Persons^ 
Helpline, Chester Police re- 
peated its call to the public for 
assistance in tracing the girl. 


Mqjor prepares to launch spring offensive 


Fran Abrams 

Political Correspondent 
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John Major wfl] launch the 
Conservatives' spring offensive 
next week with his first. Down- 
ing Street press conference 
since June 1995. 

His appearance will follow a 
major television interview and 
a new poster campaign against 
Labour, and will mark the start 
of the run-up to the general 
election. 

The last time Lhe Prime Min- 
ister gave such a press confer- 
ence, it was to announce that he 
was resigning and it sparked a 
campaign for Lhe party leader- 


ship. This time, with tension 
mounting over Europe and 
with speculation about who 
may lead his party after the elec- 
tion, the initiative will be de- 
signed to reassert Mr Major’s 
authority. 

However, the Prime Minister's 
stubbornly pro-European Chan- 
cellor appeared increasingly iso- 
lated last night as his cabinet 
colleagues backed calls from 
the Secretary of State for Health, 
Stephen Dorreli, for a renego- 
tiation of Britain’s position. 

Kenneth Clarke had insisted 
that the Government’s “wait- 
and-see" policy on the single 
European currency should not 


change before the election, but 
other ministers appeared to be 
trying to manoeuvre him into 
accepting a more Euro-sceptic 
stance. 

Remarks by Mr Dorreli that 
the European Union should 
“put the economic horse back 
in front of the political cart" bad 
been interpreted as a bid for his 
party's leadership. However, 
other cabinet ministers ap- 
peared to be using the com- 
ments in a bid to corner Mr 
Clarke last night. 

While Mr Dorreli did not 
specifically mention the single 
currency, backing from the For- 
eign Secretary, Malcolm Rifkind, 


and the Home Secretary, 
Michael Howard, gave heart to 
the Tory Euro-sceptic wing 
A cabinet meeting last month 
on the convergence criteria for 
entering a single currency end- 
ed with the policy unchanged, 
but Mr Garke is due to present 
another paper on the subject af- 
ter Parliament returns from its 
Christmas break on 13 January 
Mr Rifkind insisted that Mr 
Dorreli, hitherto regarded as a 
moderate on the European 
Union, had simply been fol- 
lowing the agreed government 
line when he called for measures 
to reverse the drift to a “social 
Europe". However, he had had 


to telephone Mr Dowell to 
check what he was saying, be ad- 


check whathe was saying, he ad- 
mitted. “He emphasised that he 
does not see the European 
Union purely as a free-trade 
area. He recognises ... that it 
has to be more than a free-trade 
area, but must never become a 
European stare," Mr Rifkind 
said on Radio 4 yesterday. 

Later, Mr Howard said that 
Mr Dorreli had merely em- 
phasised the key difference be- 
tween the Tories and Labour on 
Europe. “We have a distinctive, 
British, Conservative vision of 
the kind of Europe that we want 
to build. He was talking about 
precisely that vision," he said. 


1% former Chancellor, Nor- 
man Lament, seized on the 
opportunity to cafi for a fun- 
damental rethink of Britain's 


relationship with the EU. 
“There is a fundamental in- 


compatibility between Britain’s 
version of the EU and that of 
almost every other country in 
the EU. What Britain needs ... 
is a completely new relationship 
with the EU," he said. 

Both major parties wifl begin 
the new year with advertising 
campaigns. Yesterday the Tories 
sent a 1997 “honrorscope” to 
electors warning them of dire . 
consequences if Labour came tf 
to power. 
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SAVE OVER 
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Fran Abrams 

Political Correspondent 
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Barry Field, the backbench 
Conservative MP who was pre- 
pared to stand against John Ma- 
jor for his party's leadership in 
1995, is to stand down at the 
general election. 

Mr Field, who announced his 
candidature after Mr Major 
resigned his position in June but 
who withdrew when lhe former 
Secretary of State for Wales, 
John Redwood, entered the 
ring, is suffering from a stress 
disorder. He is known as a 
right-winger on law and order 
issues and is against any low- 
ering of the age of consent for 
homosexuals. 

The 49 year-old MP for the 
Isle of Wight, who is also a di- 
rector of his family's undertak- 
ing business, said yesterday that 
he had been feeling unwell for 
some time. “I have suffered 
from stress and memory loss 
and a loss of feeling in some of 
my fingers. I had some tests with 
a consultant neurologist and he 
confirmed that I had a stress-re- 
lated illness," he said. 

Mr Reid's agent. Maurice 
Cook, said both the MP and his 
constituency association were 
disappointed by the decision, 
which he had taken “with great 
reluctance”. j 

The search for a successor to 
Mr Field as the Tory candidate 
will begin immediately and will 
he completed by next month. 
However, the seat is far from 
safe with a Conservative ma- 
jority of just 1,800 and an elec- 
torate of 100,000. It would be 
lost to the Liberal Democrats 
on a swing of 1 per cent. 
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Under cover: David Jennings leaving Swaleside jail yesterday morning Photograph: BA 


A Pakistani community group 
is looking for European fund- 
ing to set up Britain's fits 
motorway service station sew- 
ing halal meat and vegetarian 
curries. 

The Birmingham-based Pak- 
istan Welfare Association wants 
to build lhe £35m “balti-breafc"^ 
service station on the hub of the 
West Midlands motorway net- 
work which includes the M6i 
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Release for man who 
threatened 'a Dunblane’ 


M5. M40 and M42 motorways. 
If annmved. work OH the 


David Jennings, the inmate 
who allegedly threatened to 
“do a Dunblane" was released 
from prison yesterday morning. 

With his face and body cov- 
ered with a blanket, Mr Jen- 
nings was driven at high speed 
past reporters outside Swaleside 
prison on the Isle of Sheppey. 
Kent, in a prison van escorted 
by a police car. 

Yesterday, lhe borough coun- 
cil in Greenwich, south-east 
London - Mr Jennings' home 
area - obtained a high court In- 
junction banning him from en- 
tering any council buildings or 
schools. The temporary in- 
junction obtained on Thursday 
also bans him from owning or 
carrying firearms or interfering 
with any children, teachers or : 
staff at Greenwich schools. 

The council took the action 
after reports that Mr Jennings, 
aged 50, had threatened to car- 
ry out a Dunblane-style mas- 


sacre on his release. He is be- 
lieved to be angry at the way his 
children have been treated at 
school and in care. 

The father-of-ten made the 
alleged remarks last month to 
a chaplain at High point Prison, 
Suffolk, where he was serving 
a 30-monlh sentence for assault. 
He was subsequently trans- 
ferred to Swaleside. 

Mr Jennings' solicitor, James 
Bancroft, said yesterday that his 
client admitted saying some- 
thing similar to uie alleged 
comments but insisted it was not 
a serious threat. “It was just rub- 
bish he spouted off the top of 
his head while unburdening 
himself to the prison chaplain 
because the social services had 
failed to bring his children to see 
him," he said. 

Mr Bancroft said Mr Jcn- 
nipgswpuld strongly contest the 
injunction at a court hearing on 
Monday when Greenwich will 


be seeking a permanent court 
order. He said the terms of the 
ban would make it very difficult 
for Mr Jennings to live an or- 
dinaiy life in an area where he 
had iwed for 25 years. 

Neighbours living near the 
home of Mr Jennings' second 
wife, Samantha, said they were 
deeply concerned about his re- 
lease after the alleged outburst. 
Carole Tobin, 30, a mother of 
three, said: “I'm worried about 
my children's safety now. 1 used 
to let them play outside but now 
this man has been set free I’m 
terrified to let them out.” 

Another neighbour Irene 
Cunningham. 57, said: “It's dis- 
gusting that he’s been set free I 
after saying the things he did. 
He shouldn’t be allowed out." 

After his release, Mr Jennings 
had been expected to return to 
bis home in the Biiham area, 
but by nightfall there was stUI 
no sign of him. 


If approved, work on_ the 
scheme, known as S&aJimar 
2000, could begin by.the end of 
the year and completed by the 
end of the century. 

The 600 jobs set to be creat- 
ed would be mainly filled 1 9 
members of Birmingham^ large 
Muslim population and would 
be primarily aimed at them. 

The idea came to retire** 
teacher Mohammed Akraifl. 
Mirza when he could find nn 
service stations that served ha- - 
la! food - meat from animats 
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slaughtered according to Mus- 
lim Taw. Mr Mirza, 60, vice- 


lim Taw. Mr Mirza, 60, vice- 
chairman of lhe welfare 
association based in Hands- 
worth, Birmingham, said: "Be- 
ing a Muslim I have to have 
halal food so it forced me to dd 
some research." _ 

He is now negotiating withkv 
cal councils over five possible 
sites and says the scheme would 
be eligible for an £U grant from 




a ^ - 




DeCUglDIC , 

the regional development bin O’ . 
Rirmmpham City Council IMP 




Birmingham City Cbunal is 

Hl«n- being asked to provide 
£5,000 fora feasibility study ww 
the scheme which woul d be r ufl 
by a non-profit making comp^ 

ny with proceeds ploughed back 

into the service station and the 
local Muslim community. 
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A dramatic new year holiday war has broken out as British Airways slashes 




Falling 

fares are 

just the 
ticket for 
travel 
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Simon Cafder 

Travel Editor 


The New Year has brought a 
; flurry of travel bargains which 
has reduced many fares to their 
lowest-ever levels in real terms. 
Anyone earning the average 
British salary, for example, can 
fly from London to Peking and 
back for a week’s wages - and 
still have sufficient change for 
a return train ticket to Lille. 

Yesterday British Airways 
startled the aviation world by in- 
troducing a fare from Heathrow 
to (he Chinese capital of £309 
return, including UK tax. The 
Earnings Information section of 
the Office for National Statis- 
tics reveals that this is £42 less 
than the average adult weekly 
wage in 1996. The new fare to 
the Peoples Republic is the 
most generous of the latest 
tranche of BAs World Offer 
tickets, which includes Belfast 
or Glasgow to Loudon for £64 
return and Rir ming ham-Paris 
for £99. 

Historically, Peking has been 
one of the more expensive long- 
haul destinations from the UK. 
Only BA and Air China, the 
state airline, serve the 5,000-mile 
route direct from London. 
When BA began flying to 
Peking m November 1980, its 
lowest fare was about double 
this latest ticket price, 

. A specialist agent who has 
been sending tourists to the 
People’s Republic for 21 years 
welcomed the airline’s move, 
and said it could herald a boom 
in city-break holidays to the 
Chinese capital. Neil Taylor, 
man 


gether with the cheaper hotel 
rooms that have recently been 
introduced, it shows that Chi- 
na is now taking tourism seri- 
ously. The move could trigger 
the development of a whole new 
short-break market." 

Only the hardiest tourist 
would venture to Peking this 
month, however, since winters 
in the capital are harsh and 
many of the attractions are 
out-of-doors. BA’s fare must be 
booked by 29 January, but can 
be used for departures up to 31 
March -by which time more be- 
nign weather should arrive. 

China can be expected to 
steal a fair amount of east- 
leaning leisure travel from Rus- 
sia; BA’s lowest fere to St Pe- 
tersburg. for example, is the 
same as for Peking, even though 
the Russian city is far nearer. 

Looking west. BA is offering 
a fare of £299 plus £18.40 tax to 
Los Angeles and San Francis- 
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Centuries 
too late 
for Marco 
Polo 


Sam Coates 







Long haul: Marco Polo leaving Venice by royal barge on the first leg of his journey, as recorded in The Romance of Alexander Photograph: ET Archive 


co. but Virgin Atlantic has in- 
troduced a “Megasaver” fere to 
either Californian city that un- 
dercuts this by £10. 

Official feres between Lon- 
don and New York, the busiest 
international air route, have 


Iplu 

n aging director of Regent 
Holidays of Bristol, said: “Tb- 


fTen hew year travel bargains; fares quoted are adult returns from : 
London, and include all pre-payable taxes. 

■ Any National Express destination in Britain: £9.99, providing! 
you are over 50 and in possession of a National Express discount ; 
coachcard, price £8 for a year. { 

Paris or Amsterdam: £27 for a bus-hovercraft combination on ‘ 
Hdverspeed. - =, . ! 

[■.Edinburgh w Gla^pw: £38 return on Great North Eastern Rail- j 
ways <0345 225225); £63 return on EasyJet . 

Life: £39 for a day-trip on Eurostar. j 

Brussels: £49 for a Eurostar day-trip; £79 on Virgin Express. | 
Belfast: £64 return on British Airways. ! 

New York: £185 on Continental Airlines, through Trailfinders. j 
Los Angeles or Sari Francisco: £307 return on Virgin Atlantic ] 
Beipng: £309 on British Airways. ] 

Sydney. £528on Britannia Airways on 19 or 26 January through i 
Austravel... ....... \ 


been cut too, but competition 
is so intense that much lower 
prices are available through 
discount agents. Previously, 
only smaller airlines like Kuwait 
Airways and El A1 offered fares 
below' £200 on the route, but 
Continental Airlines is selling a 
£185 ticket on its daily Gatwick- 
Newark services, through the 
discount specialists Trailfinders. 

These low long-haul fares are 
a spin-off of the buoyant mar- 
ket for business travel. Though 
airlines decline to give precise 
load-factors for first and busi- 
ness cabins, premium seats are 
selling well and providing high 
yields. Therefore carriers are 
prepared to sell off economy 
space at almost any price. 

Fares are also tumbling on 
planes and trains within Europe. 
Following the fire in the Chan- 
nel Tunnel last November, Eu- 
rostar is seeking to boost travel 
with a range of day-trip fares 
from Waterloo International 
to France and Belgium starting 


with a Calais special of £29 re- 
turn and Brussels for £49. In 
competition, Virgin Express is 
charging £79 for flights from 
Heathrow to the Belgian capi- 
tal. The coach operators, such 
as Hoverspeed, have been 
forced to offer feres at 1970s lev- 
eLs in order to attract custom for 
their much slower services: 
Hoverspeed is charging £27 re- 
turn to Paris or Amsterdam. 

Perhaps the fiercest fares 
battle, though, is taking place 


within Britain. From Monday, 
National Express is offering a 
return fare of £9.99 on any route 
for travellers aged 50 or over. 

In retaliation against cheap 
coach fares - and discount air- 
lines such as EasyJet - Great 
North Eastern Railways has 
cut its one-way fares from Ed- 
inburgh. Glasgow and Stirling 
to London to £19. The airlines 
have reacted, with BA dropping 
its lowest return fare between 
Glasgow and London to £64. 


One organisation is bucking 
the trend for low fares, howev- 
er. From tomorrow, the 
minimum tube fare within the 
central area of the London 
Underground rises by nine per 
cent to £1.20 - the most ex- 
pensive urban publie transport 
in the world. 

MThe Long Weekend features a 
London travel special on , 
11-13, while today 's Indei 
Magazine includes an alphabet- 
ical journey around the world. 


British Airways’ most dramat- 
ic new price of £309 for the 
5.000-milc trip to Beijing, tak- 
ing under 10 hours, is in stark 
contrast to the cost and hard- 
hip facing earlier travellers. In 
1271. for instance, it took Mar- 
co Polo two years lo trek across 
Eastern Europe and Asia, ac- 
companied by his father and un- 
cle. The trip would have cost 
him many thousands of pounds 
at today's prices. 

The\ started their journey 
from Venice in regal luxury, in 
a fast galley provided by the 
Christian king of Armenia. 
Pampered by the royal servants 
on board, no doubt BA's stew- 
ards would find it difficult to 
match the same level of service. 

Bui after the eviniv aganee of 
the first leg of the journey, life 
became a tougher. There’ were 
none of the benefits of business 
class for the merchants, for 
whom this was a working jour- 
ney. In the absence of in-flight 
catering, they had to get food 
by trading goods for basic es- 
sentials like food and camels. 

And if this was not enough, 
they had lo overcome a number 
of physical obstacles: in their 
path were the Hindu Kush 
mountains in Afghanistan and 
the Gobi Desert .They spent 30 
days crossing the trackless 
wastes of the Gobi where. Polo 
writes, he only just managed to 
resist the fetal lure of the sirens. 

The latest Hollywood block- 
buster is the main entertainmen t 
available at 30.0UU feet. How- 
ever Polo's trip was filled with 
a vast array of bizarre encoun- 
ters which he recorded in his 
Description of the World. While 
crossing the Gobi, he wrote that 
they encountered a group of 
women who had no hair except 
on the top of their heads. 


Parents’ plea over drugs 


Jason Bennetto 

Crime Correspondent 

The parents of one of the three 
young people who died during 
new year parties, apparently af- 
ter taking ecstasy tablets, yes- 
terday made an emotional 
appeal for other teenagers to re- 
ject drugs. 

Maria Hitchens, whose son 
Robert, 16, collapsed at 6.30am 
on New Year's Day at an all- 
night rave party in Heston, 
west London, said: “I have lost 
mv son. I will never see him 
again. Please take note of what 
has happened and never take 
this stun again.” 

Robert, from Upminster, Es- 
sex, who is thought to have tak- 
en ecstasy, was taken to hospital 
where he died hours later. A 
post-mortem examination yes- 
terday was inconclusive. 

As in the other recent cases 
it is still unclear whether nnpu- 
and other substances such 


as heroin or LSD in the ecstasy 
tablets could have been re- 
sponsible for the deaths, or if the 
pure drug caused a fetal reaction. 

Speaking at a news confer- 
ence, Robert’s father John de- 
scribed his son, a trainee 
computer engineer, as a “won- 
derful” young man. 

‘T couldn’t wish for a better 
son, an absolute treasure. He 
was lively, comical, a cheeky lit- 
tle monkey. He had a bright fu- 
ture in front of him, he bad just 
left school after he got some 
good results.” 

He appealed to other parents 
to keep a watchful eye on their 
children's activities. 

“I know he’s gone, he’s dead, 
tha t he will never come back. 
Please, look at your children, 
ask them questions, don’t take 
no for an answer." 

He added* “You can’t explain 
to people the loss of a child You 
expect your parents to die even- 
tually, you're not ready for it. 


but you come to terms with it, 
but you expect your children to 
outlive you." 

Both parents said they were 
unaware of their son taking 
drugs. 

Asked how Robert's 19-year- 
old brother Matthew, who was 
at the fatal party, had taken the 
death, Mr Hitchens said: 
“Matthew has taken it very 
badly, he’s trying to cope with 
it, but he’s lost his brother, and 
they were very close boys." 

Detective inspector Sue Hill, 
the officer in charge of the in- 
vestigation, said until they had 
the results of toxicology tests 
could not be sure that 
. . xt had taken ecstasy. 
Asked what was being done 
to find whoever had supplied 
the tablets, she said: “I have got 
a number of officers actively 
purs uing that line of inquiry, to 
catch the supplier of these 
drugs.” 

She said Robert had gone to 


they t 
Robe: 


the rave at a sports centre on 
New Year’s Eve, arriving there 
some time after midnight with 
his brother and a friend. 

Det Insp Hill said it was un- 
likely Robert bought the tablets 
at the party and may have got 
them in his home area. 

“There were 35 security 
guards on duty that night, who 
were searching these young kids 
when going into the centre." 

But she warned that young- 
sters can take tablets before they 
arrived somewhere, or conceal 
them on their body. 

“If you take ecstasy, youYe 
play ing Russian roulette with 
your life,” the d elective added. 

His death follows that of Bi- 
lal Hussein Bhayat, 18, at a New 
Year rave in Cardiff, and Nico- 
la Edwards, 24, from Middles- 
brough, who died in police 
custody after being detained on 
her way to a party near Edin- 
burgh- Both are thought to 
have died after taking ecstasy. 
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If you'd fee to know more about our unique whiskey, wife to us for a free booklet at the Jack Daniel OtstSery, Lynchburg, lennessee 37352 USA. 

AT JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY, were working lace to 
answer calls for more whiskey. 

Demand for Jack Daniel’s has risen of lace, especially from 
new friends around the world. Of course, we can t make 
our whiskey any faster- the slow way we insist upon is 
the reason you like it so much. But we are willing to 
work longer, like head distiller Jimmy Bedford here. 

So if you’ve heard rumors of our growing popularity, 
don’t worry. Our Mr. Bedford may get less sleep...but 
you’ll get your Jack Daniel’s. 


JACK DANIEL’S TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
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Shephard prepares for battle of the basics ta ^ 

W Ward Sheffield. xnl« * mnreh nn r»f Hanonrc ivino nhf*nH ff inference that schools, colleges and even doubted the suitabfl- schools inspection agent? Of- ingage of aJlU- -year-olds f ^ 

•«««. Snrh/atisation" of schools via a# 


Lucy Ward 

Education Correspondent 


The Secretary of State for 
Education and Employment, 
GQIian Shephard, yesterday sig- 
nalled a new campaign to raise 
standards of literacy and 
numeracy, paving the way for a 
pre-elect ion battle of the 'basics 
with Labour. 

Mrs Shephard's announce- 
ment. at the North of England 
Education Conference in 


Sheffield, stole a march on 
Labour, which is due to publish 
its own proposals for a literacy 
campaign within weeks. 

Her address, conspicuously 
lacking electioneering fire, is 
due to be followed today by a 
forceful assault on the Conser- 
vatives’ education agenda 1? 
Labour’s education spokesman, 
David Blunkett. 

Mr Blunkett will blame a 


of dangers lying ahead if the conference that schools, colleges 
Conservatives win a fifth term and local authorities had made 
in Government. A further terra great strides in boosting basic 
in power would mean '‘five skills, but acknowledged a lack 
more years of dogma driving of co-ordination _ among the 
education policy, instead of agencies engaged in the “battle 
dear practical policies to raise for basics", 
standards”, he will say. A “small but sign 

Mrs Shephard placed new minority*’ ofyoungpeop 
emphasis on the three Rs, just still leaving educatio 

a year after announcin g plans for inadequate Standards O 

literacy and numeral? centres in cy and numeracy. Em 


and even doubted the sidtabD- schools inspection agency Of- 
itv of graduates. School-leavers sted, teacher-trainer^ local au- 


skills shortfall on 17 years of 27 local authorities to tackle the 


Tory rule and warn of a string same problem. She told the 


A “small but significant 
minority’ of young people were 
still leaving education with 
inadequate standards of litera- 
cy and numeracy. Employers 
had “widespread concerns" 
about job applicants' bask: skills. 


Scotch rocks market with 


whisky galore on the box 


Glenda Cooper 
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Computer-generated grouse 
walk across our television 
screens. A man drinks whisky to 
celebrate going surfing in Aus- 
tralia. Spirits advertising, nev- 
er seen on television before 
1995. is here with a vengeance. 

Last year the industry spent 
£l(Jm on television advertising 
alone. Christmas and the New 
Year were a crucial time for 
sales. 

LJnited Distillers, producer of 
Bell’s whisky, is said to have 
spent £23m on Bell’s and Gor- 
don's gin this Christmas. Glen- 
morangie, the top-selling single 
malt in Scotland, is estimated 
to have spent £600,000 on a 
mixture of television and oth- 
er advertising, including a 
relaunched Internet site. 

The drive appears to be 
paying off according to latest 
figures. For the nine months up 
to September Scotch whisky 
sales reached 1S.9 million litres. 
The corresponding figure for- 
the year before was 17.1 million. 
Alan Gray, whisky analyst for 
the stockbrokers Sutherlands, 
estimates that 33 million litres 
were sold by the end of 1996. 

Much of this was undoubt- 
edly due to the Chancellor's 
decision to cut duty on spirits 
by 4 per cent in each of the past 
two years. However, whisky 
manufacturers are aware they 
cannot rely on kindly budgets 
alone to boost their sales. 

Research by the Glasgow- 
based Fraser of Allander Insti- 
tute for Allied Distillers reveals 
the Chancellor would need to, 
cut duly on whisky by 4 per cent 
a year for 13 years before the 




Flowing profits: A Bell’s whisky advertisement 


burden of tax on spirits equalled 
that on wine and beer. 

Television advertising was 
something that was “long over- 
due", according to Alan Gray, 
a whisky analyst for the stock- 
broking firm Sutherlands. 

By shunning television for 
more than 40 years, partly be- 
cause of a “gentleman's agree- 
ment" in the industry and partly 
because exports in the 1960s and 
1970s were so healthy, “it has 


been said Scotch whisky missed 
a generation, and I agree with 
that" Mr Gray said. 

In past decades, exports to 
southern Europe grew by as 
much as 9 per cent a year, so 
distillers were able to put up 
with static sales in Britain, 
which accounts for 10 per cent 
of the Scotch whisky market. 
But when exports slowed down, 
tales of “Scotch on the rocks" 
became, more common. 
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holidays 


Today we suggest that you look in the new editions of our Summer '97 brochures' 


There are Earlybird Savings of up to £100 per couple off the brochure prices on thousands and thousands of holidays. 


And what's more you can save an extra 10% Ff you book through the following travel agents; 


ATMayi Ah ham: Travel Apollo Travel Aquasun Baker* Dolphin Co-op Traveleai* Dave Simpson Travel Damon A Sanderson 


Dun stan Brearley Harry shew Travel Hays Travel House of Travel Ilkeston Co-op Limn Poly Midlands Co-op Prentice Travel Ramsay World Travel 


Regal Travel s unwin Thomas Cook Top Travel International Travel House of Swansea Travel wide Travelworid Woodcock. 


They’ll be able to show you how with a combination of these savings, you can save as much as 25% off your holiday. 
Naturally the best deals will disappear fast. So hurry if you want to keep your bank balance In shape. 


The best figure for Summer ’97 


Thomson 
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acy faced a bleak future, ex- 
cluded from a life of learning 
and many job opportunities. 

Later this month, Mrs Shep- 
hard will announce proposals to 
involve every education and 
training agency in a national 
campaign to boost basic skills 
standards. Key players will in- 
clude schools, further and high- 
er education institutions, the 


thorities and employers. 

Mrs Shephard said: 
Through — dearer target-set- 
ting an abetter co-ordination, I 
am convinced we can bring 
about greater and more telling 
involvement and more effective 
help to those who need it" 

Labour will next month 
publish details of its strategy, 
developed by the party's lite^ - 
task force, to ensure the read- 


Mr Blunkett will say today: 
“We cannot tolerate 40 per 
cent of our primary school chil- 
dren not reaching an acceptable 
standard when they transfer to 
comprehensive school. We can- 
not have over a third of our chil- 
dren two or more years behind 
in their reading ability.” 

He will claim that a fifth term 
of Conservative rule would 
mean selection in primary 


“privatisation 01 scnoois via a 
voucher system. A new funding 
formula for schools would be 
introduced, cutting over £600m 
from existing spending, leading 
more parents to have to raise 
funds themselves to pay for 
books and materials, be w3l say. 

Mr Blunkett will also 
announce Labour proposals to 
use lottery funds to train 
teachers in computer skills. 


In tandem with the two suc- 
cessive budget cuts, the first for 
100 years, the spirits industry is 
beginning to move away from 
its “old man” image in order to 
lure young drinkers from de- 
signer beers, wine and akopops. 

“This was the second Christ- 
mas the industry used televi- 
sion,* 1 Mr Gray said. “It was long 
overdue. It seems they were very 
silly not to do it before. Televi- 
sion is the medium young peo- 
ple identify with." 

Andy Neal, consumer mar- 
keting director for United Dis- 
tillers, said the advertising has 
been planned to attract a wider 
audience without alienating the 
traditional olderwhisby drinker. 
The Bell’s advert is a leaving do, 
featuring a thirty-something 
male tearing his firm to go 
surfing in Australia. It is com- 
plete with a coy reference to an 
office affair with “Amanda”, 
and the catchline, “The time is 
right". 

“Whisky has been around for 
500 years. It is going to take 
years to change the way people 
think. We are working on a five- 
year programme," Mr Neal 
said. 

“Notwithstanding that when 
we started advertising in Scot- 
land and the North-west ... 
our share of the whisky market 
there went up I or 2 per cent, 
which is quite significant And 
we are confident ] after] this 
Christinas that nationally we will 
have our best performance." 

Campbell Evans, spokesman 
for the Scotch Whisky Associ- 
ation said thewdustry had tak- 
en a “major step forward" this 
year. “But it is Only the first step 
in a long-term programme." 



-V . ■ 'V..-: • ; • :•)&£ 


Art for art’s sake: Sean Fall, of the Fitzwilllam Museum in Cambridge, unwraps La Place Clichy by Renoir, at 
Christie's, London, in preparation for the Treasures for Everyone exhibition which opens on Monday. The masterpiece 
is one of 150 works, acquired through the National Art Collections Fund, which will be on show Photograph: Tom Pilstnn 


Party for the 
single minded 


Intelligent tags 
to fix the future 


Fran Abrams 

Political Correspondent 


Labour’s claim to be the party 
of family values was beginning 
to wear thin yesterday as it 
emerged that its new crop of 
parliamentary candidates is less 
likely to be married or to have 
children than existing MPs. 

As the Prime Minisler made 
a bid to win back the family vote 
for the Tories, an analysis of 
Labour's likely MPs after the 
election showed that marriage 
and children were not at the top 
of their list of priorities. 

If Labour wins the election 
with a working majority, less 
than two-thirds of its new male 
MPs will be married, compared 
with more than three-quarters 
at present. However, Labour 
men are still more likely to be 
married than the rest of the 
adult population, where the 
proportion is six out of 10. 

Labour women, on the other 
hand, are far less likely 10 be 
married. Only half the party's 
female MPs are currently 
married. Only a quarter of 
existing women MPs and a fifth 


of female candidates are 
married with children. 

Very few of the new 
candidates, either male or 
female, admitted to being 
divorced or separated although 1 
about a quarter did not fill in the , 
family section of the question- 
naire on which the New Labour 
Guide is based. While 8 per cent 
of male Labour MPs and 19 per 
cent of female MPs are divorced, 
only 2 per cent of men and 5 per 
cent or women candidates were 
willing to reveal this information. I 
The guide, compiled by DPR 1 
publishing, was published as the 
Prime Minister launched a new 
offensive on family values. In 
the foreword to a book of his 
1996 speeches entitled Our Na- 
tion's Future, John Major says 
the family, as well as the nation, 
is essential to every individual’s 
security. 

In an attempt to put distance 
between the Ibriesand Labour, 
he attacked “the incursions of 
the faceless state" into relations 
between parents and their chil- 
dren, and said families should 
be given more freedom to make 
their own decisions. 


Charles Arthur 

Science Editor 


The cost of items such as wash- 
ing machines, televisions and 
computers could be pushed up 
in the next century by “intelli- 
gent tags", which will be able to 
detect whether they need re- 
pairs and allow them to be 
given new functions without 
being touched. 

The tags are tiny computer 
chips which can also have a 
built-in radio transmitter and re- 
ceiver, meaning that they can 
send and receive data from a 
distance. A faulty washing ma- 
chine could diagnose its prob- 
lem and broadcast it to a 
repairer, shortening the time 
needed to fix it. Software with 
extra programmes - such as a 
new way to wash woollens or 
coloured dothes - could also be 
loaded into such a machine, us- 
ing the radio connection. 

In the UK 26 retail organi- 
sations are studying the poten- 
tial of such tags. Though they 
currently cost about £20. simpler 
versions with a minimum of de- 
tail could cost less than £]. 


already used by the US military 
and large corporations for ware- 
housing and stocktaking sys- 
tems. The US milUary realised 
it needed such tags during the 
Gulf War when it sent a large 
amount of military equipment m 
hundreds of shipping containers 
to a store in the dessrt. 

“They were all. in a huge 
open field. But then someone 
said, ‘Lets have the parts for that 
tank*. The trouble was, they 
knew the parts were there some- 
where, but they didn't know 
where," said Jereiny Holland, 


the Exploitation of Science and 
Technology, who has. jost com- 
pleted a report on the topic for 
the Department offfade and In- 
dustry. They reckoned that.-. 
$3.5bn was wasted asaresuft-”; 

Retailers such as Ike a and - 
Dixons, electronicsphotPm^P 5 ^ 

and whisky distillets are keen to $|$ 
use such tags .in ‘thefe.. WBre * -..- 
houses.“Puttmg a £20 tagon to - 
a pallet of Whisky pr TVs 
doesn’t add mucb tOtbeffO ver ' 

all cost, but it can savea lot of 

time." said MrHop^ad, . 
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TELEVISIONS 

SAVES £110 



LAUNDRY & DISHWASHERS 

SAVE to £160 


HITA CH 1 if Ca toPw iaU t wWi 

Fasatxi 7 

■ 34cm visible screen die. : A l*A 

■ Fastext with favourite ij-'-'jr (1 SMlfi 

page fadiity. ■ i *^ J3 I 

Model i4irr. m-aort Pine £l». 99. 

SONY 

vr Portable TV wW. *^11 Wood* foal 

Remote Control 4111 

• 34an viable semen die. : /l /HflO 

■ TJt and swwel stand. *'«■ ** ■ 

Model 14M1. 

Was £18939. 

SONY 14’ Portable TV with Fasten 

■ 34on visible ween size. lunnrure 2*1 

■ lUt end swivel base. , ? 7-£2£- 

Model mi. biSf : ?; r 1 HHao 

Was £249.99. i.jlLte: t j 

in-store Price £209.99. 

GRUNDIG 2VMCAM Stereo TV with 
Fasted aitn»t 

Stem visible screen die. fes‘^7’? IIA 

Model ST5S725. .jfe? * ?. £ M / Mm 

Was £329.99. * *”1 

BUY NOW MY JULY ‘97 



HITACHI WWW 21* FfiCAM Stereo TY 
with Fasten ^ -^-?.4~WFVB yT I 

■ Stem visible screen die. ■» 

■ Complere with stand. ,v>^’ 5 r KV Moo 

Model 216G. wSfiJ <BI 

Was £359.99. 

BUY NOW MY JUUT *97 

MATSU! naan 25 - wcam stereo tv 

■ 59oti visible screen see. \A J ; ‘“I vouoe nia 

h Complete with stand. ti.ii ; ’* rftftQoa 
Model 2SM1. • 

Was £39999. Irestore Price £37939. 

BUY MOW MY JULY ‘97 __ 

PANASONIC 21* M CAM Stereo TV 
with Fasten ^.^ft^vouom md 

■ Sion visible screen size. ;/•*. . T"-i apA 

■ Complete with stand, ijfftftMfW 

Model 21MD1. 

In-store Price £37939. 

BUY MOW MY JULY *97 

SANYO HMUM 25- HHCAM Stereo TV 
with Fasten r^?Tsiijf55" 

■ 59cm visible screen size. „• . eAA 

■ Fasten for easy access ‘ , flliM 

. to all Teletext services. f - - 

Model 5957. 

Was £44999. BUY NOW MY JUtY *97 


TOP BRAND VIDEOS 

SAVE 
Si £80 


MATSUI mvma 

long Play video with TZ^TsAlf huce 
R emote Control • ■■1 ms 

Model VXA1100. ■■■'-• ■ r| rl <l| nn 

Was £149.99. UAtJ.JJ 

BESTSBJLHt 

AIWA 4-Head MCA M 

Stereo Video with 3^ .'- wxkmb hn 

VUooPlus and PDC ^£A„ 

Model HVFX2S00. ?S*= 1 C i- f/D3Q5 

Instore Price £23939. 1 ~ 

9 MONT HS INTEREST HtEE OPTION* 

MITSUBISHI 4-Head rBCAM Stereo 
Iridao with WteoPius ,£31AkvOBI PIC 
VldeoPlus ft* easy ftlft 

pregnnm-ig. £27399 

Model 550. c I 

Was £329 39. In-store Price £29999. 

12 MONTHS INTEREST FHB OPTION* 

SONY 4- Hoad Super TH-LogfcMCAM Stereo 
Video with VldeoPlus and PO C 
Model 5LVE710- E|^i?/iVOUO«t r** 1 

Was £449.99. In-store i - )QQ 

Price £399.99. II MONTHSLiJl* £1£M«199 
BfT bHES T FREE OPTI ON* 

TOSHIBA 4-Hea d NlCAM Stereo Video 
wtth ErfitFadMes - - ■ yjl^StlvDOOBnmd 

■ log and shuttle facility. 4 4(1 

■ Satellite receiver control.^9.1 f ^ (4 |«fgg 
Model 85&Was £499.99. 

m- store Pj«?£«49S9. / . 

6 UPMTHS INTEREST HfEEOP'BPW* 

PANASONIC ♦JWWCAM Stereo 

Video with Extanslve Edit FacBMp 
EdhfacSItJesindtide&ie 
Tbueh Edit and tnsert Edfc. 

Model NVHDOfL 

bestow Price W W.99. t 

Q MONTHS WTERECT FHg OPTItWr 


HITACHI IMMMywCR MSteMTV 

with Fattaxt ; . ^ .MUO0FN 

■ S9on visible screen size. I 

■ Fasten tor quick access * Uf*f4 jL99| 

» Teletext pages. 1 ** 1 

Model 2566. was £47939. UMlore Prk* £469.99. 

18 MONTHS B1TCT£ST HtEE OPTION* 

SONY 25* MCAM Stereo TV with Fasten 

■ 59em vklble screen size. 

■ K) picture fadrity. 1 ' hnuCHa NKE 

Model 25F1. -i-T-'* 400 

Was £599.99. t . .. . f4o!Z99 

I rv store Price £499.99. ‘ A - J =- B£ === 1 

BUY NOW MT JULY *97 

TOSHIBA 2B-MCAM StamoTV 

■ 66cm visible screen sin. 

with stand. i :^i w rar« 
Model 2852. ; •: JIBQqa 

W-store Price £49999. 

BUY NOW MY JULY *97 

HITACHI 25* Oofcy Pnstogk TV with 3DS 

; ■ 59em visible screen die. . 

I ■ 3D5 for dear dynamic saupbce 

sound with no need PAA 

for extra speakers. i' rl f J339g 

Model 254& Was £679.99. 

BUY NOW MY JUUT *97 

PHILIPS 29* Doto y Pro-L og ic Surround 
Sound TV vouo« ftra 

■ 68cm visible screen oze. - AAA 

■ 100Hz digital scan. :p ‘ rHv|H OD 

■ Fasten — - - — 

Model 29328. In-store Price £1099. 

BUY NOW MY FSRUABY *9B 


PI c-rTRlCAL RETAILER’S 




UP i 

to£ 


120 


BUY NOW PAY" 
18 MONTHS LATER 

ON A RANGE OF 
DOMESTIC APPLIANCES 


"18 MONTHS 
INTEREST FREE 
OPTION* 

ON A RANGE OF TOP BRAND PRODUCTS 


. CANDY 

• 1200 Spbi Autowasher , 

. ■ Half load ooiiofi - - re**" 1 

BOuickwash. fMQ u 

Model C1261. . .IlfcT^SY 

: Was 08459 Was Q79 99. In-Store »rne cm 99 
■ BUY NOW MV JULY *97 

. CREDABHfflsa 

•• • WOO Spin 'Ecowath- ' I'vtmoo^al 

j — il • i Autowasher - - - e» 

• Economy option. - fji U D0 

Model 17086. Was £39499. 

lr«ve Pnce £299 99. BUY NOW MV JULY -97 

'■ HOOVER 1100 Spin V«W wave* 

Autowasher •" ^ : SAifnna 

^ b Ecological wash system. a ja 

V ■ Delay timer. “ r<£LMnn 

• Model AC170. 

, *-. *. ' Was £469.99. BUY NOW MY NOVEIOB 97 

’ HOTPOI NT 1000 Spin ’Aquarius 

I — Da Luxe* Autowasher , 

■ Aquarius vraPi system. SALE price 

7 b Slew spin speed 

.' Model WM25. £3/399 

- - Was £49939 ■* — - 1 * 

Was £399i9?! BUY NOW MY NOVHHBER '97 

Z AN U SSI 1200 Spin •Jetsystem' Autowasher 
■ . . b variable spin selector " ESirw» »rTl 

-•••." ■ Super economy button. . , voooiBreia 

" ' Model FJ1295. r 44Q«„ 

' was £5»39 Was £469.99.. .. £4^399 

■- tivstore Price £459.99. ' 

V |- ■ BUY MOW MY NOVBWBBt *97 


AEG 1000 Spin ‘Dlgltranlc’ Auiowashcr 
• Wl adiusting - “ SAf F tyn 

nater level - 4*f A 

B Quid opeiaiion rA/Qnn 

B 19 programmes. - - I* * i 

Model 6203 was £579.99. 

BUY NOW MY JULY *98 

BOSCH 1000 Spin "Fuzzy Logic* 
Autowasher -n.TM.T. • 

Delay limer 

Model WFF’WMB. rdQQno 

Was iWftgg.was £5 19.99. . . • * - l 1 ^***” 

BUY NOW PAY JANUARY *M 






i 


iLMk 


'Sty? 


j 4TOSHIBA 

I Britain's Best SelKng 
28* Dolby Pn>4jogic 
Surround Sound TV 
with Fastext 

■ 66cm visible screen size. 

■ indudes cabinet stand 
with built-in front 
speaker. 

Model 2SS7. Was EB99.99. 
In-store Price £849.99 


OLIVETTI JP170C f: 
COLOUR 
BUBBLE INK 
JET PRINTER- 

In-store Price 
£169.99. 


CAND Y \ 

1000 Spin 
Autowasher 

■ 15 programmes. 

■ Quick wash. 

■ Half load. _ 

Model C1041. C 
Was £349.99 v 
in-store Price 
£249.99. } 1 


fER PRICE I 


VOUCHER PRICE 

£799.99 



£239.99 




PH1LCO ■iinw.iJ 1D00 spin 'Ecntiorik' 
Washer Dryer KS5S755 

■ 14 programiws 44* 

■ Hall load ModiMMUJOKt £<<Mqq 

lVzs!*K39 In-tlif? 

P'*iC 3^9 K BUY NOW PAY NOVEMBER *97 

HOOVER 1100 Spin -Salt Wave' Water Dry*. 

■ Esoloqical wash system - 'I 

D Available in VWnte 01 WA,* 

Almond Model 487 54/ r <UQnn 

A875S BRITAIN'S BIGGEST 
SELLING WASHER/DRYER. Was £549.99. 

BUY HOW PAY JANUARY *9S 

WHITE KNIGHT7H, Tumble Dryer 

■ Co*1d.avm cycle. “sSilpSa - 

n 2 heat -enffigs. 

BComoaci sue rUUnn 

Model 311. £w<^33 

Was Was £ 1 09 99 

CREDA figror« 1 11b Reverse Action 

Tumble Dryer 1^55555 

■ 2 heat settings m 

d Vent Li', included. ft SMoq 

Mcdel 37751 . . 1* IdrfP 

Was £219 99 ih-s-o<e p, K e £179 99 

CANDY Sill Size 'Ecosystem' Dishwasher 

■ 4 programme vcucmco ner' 

■ DiHisate mash c>cie nmjv 

Model CJ100 rg f Qnn 

Was £36999 . . 

In-store Pine £249.99 BUY NOW PAY JULY '97 

HOOVER Full sue ‘Soft Wave- 
DHhwadier Salehuce - 

■ Muhj-diiectianal sprat. *■• 

a Economy option. f / f|Unn 

Model D7J36 |Lfcy l #i33 

Was £429 99. BUY NOW PAY JULY *97 


ITREFRIGERATION. 

SAVE 


VOUCHER PRICE 

i1199 


--^jvraioiraPRKir * i' . V 


i CANDY 

- 8.0 cu.ft Fridge Freezer 


VOUCHER PRICE 

£ 229.99 

■? i.-Tsi - 


£19999 


■ 52 cu-fL fridge. 

■ 4 star freezer rating 
Model CPD 230G 
In-store Price £219.99. 


ssa 




mss 


-SsEf- 


MATSUI "" 

4-Head NICAM Stereo Video 
with VideoPlus and PDC 

■ VldeoPlus for easy programming. 

■ 4 heads for improved slow-motior 
and freeze frame. 

■ Long play facility increases 
recording time of yourtapes. 

■ Auto-tuning system. 

Model VP9601. 

Was £269.99. 

In-store Price £249.99. 

LOWEST EVER PRICE 


VOUCHER PRICE 

£99.99 


TV/VIDEO PACKAGES 

SAVE 



m ei 00 


SHARP 21* FastBXt T V with Rnrootn Contra 
PLUS Long PNy Video with — rr-MJUOW PBOE 
VMmHiis Model 51 ATSQ4. , )QQ 

Tool Separate Sailing i 1? , £333 

Price ‘499.9B I restore 

Price £449. 6 MONTHS WWMgg H «g OPnON 
SONY 25- oedby PrreLogk Sumxmd Sound TV 

SWS““ ^ £1049] 

Model SLVE710. 

Was £1099 



VOUCH® PRICE 


CD Mini Hi-H 

■ Programmable CD player. 

■ Twin cassette deck. 

Model NSXV100. 

Was £19939. 1 restore Price £169.99. 


SANYO Bsssa 

Portable CD System 

■ AM/FM radio 

■ 20 track programmable CD. 

■ Auto-reverse cassene decJc. 
Model MS53. Was £»939. 
Was £32399. Was £1 19.99. 
In-store Price £109.99. 

SANYO > 

8mm Camcorder with 
15x Power Zoom 

■ Remote control. 

■ HI-FI stereo sound. 

Model VMEX4S0. J K 
Wasj389^. ^ $ 
Was £349.99. 

(restore Price 
£499.99 
1 8 MONTH S 
LNltfcEST 
FRS OPTION* 

£100 FREE 

ACCESSORIES ■ttggy®- 

Ask for details- 


PACKARD BELL 

Internet Ready 100MHz 
Pentium* Processor 
Multimedia PC 

■ 8Mb RAM/8 50Mb hard drive. 

■ 28.8bps fax modem. 

■ Quad speed CD-ROM drive. 

■ Remote control + radio card. 
Model 909D. Was £1449. 
In-store Price £1299 . 

9 MONTHS INTEREST FREE 
OPTION* 

•Pentium s the registered trademark 
of the Intel Corporation 


V0UCHBI PRICE 














rij 


SALE PRICE 

£329<» 


• ? £160 


NOVA SCOTIA Bsmra 

3.8 cu.fi Chest Freeze* S*Uma~ 

■ Compact uze aa 

■ Adjuttafale thermostat. rMMqq 

ModH CF38Q. Was {109 99. LiEEiL 

NOVA SCOTIA 

fckwvurei I vouch El mo 

5.1 cu.ft Fridge 4AA 

Adjustable thermosUL f I l]M<M 

Model NS1400 l fc ■.¥**? , 

Irt-swe Price £119.99 WHILE STOCXS LAST 

CANDY 4.7 cu.fL Fridge twfth 3 Star 
Freer** Compartment V0UQIB1 MCE 

■ Reversible door. m aa 

■ Auto (ridqe defrosL (1/Mqq 

Model aA 140 G. -^-i- fc .*r?2. 

Was £1 99.99 'restore Price £15939 

FR1G1DA1RE . 

S.4 cu.ft Fridge vouaffitnua 

Push bunon defrost. - ■ 4<1A 

Model 1524H Was H99 S9 £ /Mqq 

(restore Price £139.99 - - 1 ■ - 

WHILE STOCKS LAST 


£4/9.99 


LEISURE -*• 

110cm Slot-in Double Width Gas Cooker 
■ Available in Racing Green, Regal Blue 
or Claret 

Model RANGEMASTER 110. 

Delivery direct from manufacturer. Was £1799. 
AS S»l M BBC GOOD FOOD MAGAZINE 


IMaJmirsmcM 
tfoBdhoceux rt| 


SALE PRICE 

{1599 


HOTPOI NT 
Full Size 'Aquarius* 
Dishwasher 

■ Adjustable upper baskets. 

■ 8 programmes. 

Model DF23. 

Was £44*95: Was £349.99. 


VOUCHER PRICE 


FRIGIDA1RE SAoxlL Uider Fridge 

■ Automatic defrost IvOUCHBt “na 

MMMM5MH. £13999 

Was £199.99. * ■ 

in -vrore Price £149.99. 

BEKO 

4.1 cu.ft Upright Freeier . CUMYS P«CI 

■ Fast freeze section. 4/1Q 

■ indicator lights £ | I wJ 

Mode! BZbOi • ‘ 


i f/j-99 

HOOVER ► 

Upright Cleaner 

■ 700 watt motor. 

■ Edge to edge 
cleaning. 

Model U2460 . 

Was £159.99. A 

In-store Price 
£89.99. 



CD HI-FI SYSTEMS 

SAVE U S £100 



PCs SAVE™ £2 00 

PLUS FREE COLOUR PRINTER WITH SELECTED PC 



COOKING 

SAVE to -£200 


MATSUI — ■ 

Ultra-Compact WWO«P«C 

RSSfS fsMMa 

■ Remote control. 

Model MCH75a 

trertore Pnce £99.99. — 

AIWA *•-«■«■« Ultra C ompact MGP 1 MScreWg 

■ Fully programmable -- 

Model LOGOOG. 

Was£l»r«: 

Was £1 79.99 ■ — 


JVC Ultra Compaq CP Wcro HFfl 

■ 2 piece component ” v^- g ^- PWI 

■ FtS^oglc aut-z-reverse £fcfc J-fj 

was f?69.99. m-siore Pnce tz-. 


fit tag? 

future 


AIWA 03 Mini M-fi 

40 watts (PMS 

pgf chanrwL . . 

Mode) N5W7W rP9 « ll> 

Was 02*3* 

In-store Fnce £279.99. 


:ssas-“ —UiSm 

Model CD7D. 

Was £79 99. 


- in iur memool ’ ' lcUf*T5 pBKE 

LS"S gfflj 

Was 0*99- 

Was £24.99 mi ■ 


JVC CD Mini Hi-fi 

■ MuMptoy -ptoys opto 3 CPs. 

■ 70 wom<RM9 per ;. vouost me 

ModeiOST. m £29939 

Was £359419. Irestore 1 - -eg 1 

Price £319.99. BUY NOW PAY MM* *97 

AIWAcdmmhmt 

Massive 180 watts (RMS ; voucher naez 

KSfSSw*,,. £ 349« 

Was £449.99. 

(restore Price £379 39. 

BUY NOW PAY JUNE *97 . 

AIWA CD HFH w«h lUmtabte 
Mtflfrtoy- plays up Tttn SMIMO 

Model ziboo. : " iZi ; 1 <399-99 

Was f 44 9-99. ■Ls.lM.^.lga 

BUY NOW PAY 

SUTBBBBI *97 

AIWA Dolby Pip-Loq te 

CD Mnl »« au £'? CE 

•rsr-'*"*- Mi,! t499.99 

bRDS digital wner. " 

Modal NSXAVH 8 Was £ 599-99- 

18 S40MTKS MTBSST FRK OPRON 


AIWA Portabio CP S ystem 

whhDtwhabh.Spealws'^gv* saiiwke 

3 band programmable rj.li 4CQ-. 
radio with 32 nation ;.L=v^£lJj3S 

IMNSXES. Was £199.99. 


BT Confiess 'WeP* ,one *^*®|^*| 

fttaWCr Machine SAIFNW 

•%SttZS ^ib £ 119 a 

for tapes. "" " 


ACER ACRO S PIOO mtd Pentium* 
MufdmecBa PC 7 _^L| SAIXPRO 

■ sMbRAM. ---. i : ,QQQ 

■ 8506* hard drive. £079 

Model Pi O0. Was £999 . 

9 MONTHS fNTbHZST FKg OPTH7W 

ADVENT P120M HZ Muhimadto PC 

■ BMb RAM/1 Gb hard ■.-■■■ :■ «uow «I 

■ 2tmips fa* modem. iT^.i; f999 

Model 8125. Was £1199. '.1—W-el ^ 

irestore Price £1099. 

9 MOimg DITB1EST Htg wnow* 

PACKARD BELL Pentkxn* 

P120MHZ MuWtnerfia PC j . vouoereo 
8Mb EDO/tGb hard drive. - aniQ 

Model EXECUTIVE 9001S. . flMH 

Was £1399. 

jfwcrofg FYh:p € 1 349 


mm 


COMPAQ iwemat Re ady 120MHz PentUxa* 

Piobbw Muhneda PC * 7 -I SALE met 

■ 16Mb RAM ■ ■ 4*100 

■ l^Gb hard drive. “ -Jr'. £1 Ai 9if 

Model *110. WasiJ499: — — 

Was £1445. 9 MOUTHS INTStEST fRE£ OPTW*** 



?As FREE OLlVt:“; JP-.70C CO LOUS EUSBLE INK 
JET FKIN7IR. = MONTHS :r..;R;j. ^FEiOrT.. J 


SAMSUNG Bbiib Camcorder 

xKZoore 

■ 4 program 

auto-exposure modes. — , ' m 

■ Manual focus overide. ; '_Z ' ■ f* 
Model VPK60. Was £399.99. 

Irestore Price £379.99. 


APRICOT Internet bead y P133 Mritimema PC 

■ 16Mb RAM. 

■ 8-speed CD-ROM drive. 4£AQ 

Model MS540 Pi 33 l »4b. ^ . fl 033 

Was £1899. 9 MONTHS ~ L = L — 

fftTCHEST FRS OPTION* 

PLUS HIS INTERNET FOB 1 YEAR 


CANON Siren Camcorder with 

*15 Zoom 

■ Edit search. ,■ *T ""'Tuq 

■ Fhe program modes. ' “ J~ 

Model UC2000. .• ..■ ■■• > ‘J « 

Was £499-99 

Irestore Price £479.99. 

E MONTHS INTEREST F8EE OPTIOir 


frigidaire 

50cm Slot-in Efectric Cooker 

Single oven writh glass 2- ■ saizp»CE 

asasr- 1 :i-v: t16Sb 

was £179.99. 

CREDA SOcm Eye level Electric Cooker 
Separate oven and grill. .. JlL. IvoiKMWa 
Model 49221. - >lCO M 

Was £439*9 was £299.99. r* J\ £Z0S 99 
irestoie Price £279 99. 

BUY NOW RAY JUNE *97 

PARKINSON CO WAN 

50cm Eye L evel sauwoce 

SS^WWCSOGDBR. -.Jr" £379j9 

Was £44959. — 

BUY NOW PAY JUNE 37 


"^IcEUET?n i ?rj^O , R MONEY." STOVES 502 

AS SEEN IN BBC GCQP RCOD M AGAZINE • 



AS SEEN IN B3C GOOD FOOD MAG AZINE 

rm 


CANNON 

soon SlotJn Gat Cooker 
Dm£le onen. 

Model CAMBERLEY W IB. 
wSpaw: was £69999. BUY MOW pwrwovawat -97 

HOTPOINT SOc m Slot-in Baqrk Cooker 

■ One halogen rone. ' J ^ I SALE mo 

■ Fan main oven. - 1 - ■ 19|1„ 

Model EW71P. -'£//: 199 

Was iV»3 9. was £79999- 1 1 • - 1 

BUY NOW PAY JANUARY *98 


TEKA 

Cooker Hood 

■ 3-speed fan. 

■ Pull out visor. 
Model C601. 
Wh £55.99. 


SAliPBCE 

t 3 Sw 


TEKA Gas Hob. -L ' 
Self-dean burners. : 

Model A4GW. aaCiiflt 

Electric hob SALE rwet 

Model A*? also lift 

available. £0399 

Was £119.99. 


TEKA Single 
Electric Oven 

■ Grill pan with 
handle. 

■ Interior light. 

Model HTNS0W. 

was £309.99. _ 



CREDA 4 J cu.ft Upright Freezer 

Adjustable thermostat IvouotBtPfiia 

Model 86307. Was £299.99. - - - 4AA 

in-store Price £22959. £13399 

BUY NOW PAY JULY 37 

CAN DY9.8ni.fL Fndga Freexa 

■ 5.7 cu.h. fridge. VOUOM MCE 

■ Tillable shelves • 

Model CCM28/126. £44399 

was £399 99. Bvsmre ' * _____ 

Pme 09939 BUY NOW PAY JANUARY *9B 

GORENJE B3 ash. Upri ght Freezer 

■ Reversible door. . . vouoBMO 

■ Fast freeze switch. • - ft BA 

Model *052461. l£Z«t3.99 

ragftS CSS TT m 3L 

ELECTROLUX 93 or- h. Frost Free 
Fridge Freezer vowtmpmCE 

■ 5 Ecu it lodge ftftft 

■ Door closure device. £j | 3 ,’f} 

hZwe «rr now pay jmwary •« 

ELECTROLUX 9J c u.*t Frost Free 
Fridge Freezer ' hwiCHWMOf 

■ Adjustable thermostat _ftftft„ 

■ Reversible door. £333 99 

Model ER2656 Was £539 J» -- • - - 

irestore Price £43939. 

BUY MOW PAY NOVEMBER *97 


VACUUMS 

SAVE to HALF PRICE 


ELECTROLUX wam za a 

Cyfinder Cleaner. SALE PWCE 

■ 1300 watt wriaWe 

power motor. fQjJJ 

dmTtMg. C M^e| 1 'WlGO 1661 . Was £ 129 . 99 . 

ELECTROLUX. 

Upright dowser imuoira MCE 

1300 watt motor. , 11 Q«n 

Model 1430 . • £ | 1399 

Was £29339. . 

Was £ 149.99 In-Store Pnce C 13939 . 

DYSON Dual cydone cyflnd ar Cleaner 
Powerful 1300 watt motor. . ' ' SALE PRICE 
Model DC 02 . Was £ 19939 . .400 — 

BUY NOW PAY JULY *97 £l03.99 

F«E FtUHB. Ask fat details 


LOWEST 

PRICES 


GAME PACKS - SAVE "££204 


mm 


PLAYSTATION CONSOLE 
WITH ALIEN 

s'iS 2 Y M 

Mil filial 

avail able separately £197. 

SATURN CONSOLE Wlffl 
SEGA RALLY 

Have the ride of your life.' .VV.m ft4 ft 
Total Separate SeSlng I J 

also available leparaiety £19639. 


Ki cufnfs • 

V ’ .-: hi/ 

^vv 


Vf • ? ?2SK3Cs^ 

A/ 1 * 35S« 

^**0,™ ! n ^37 4 Sjf9.l 


IP 


SVS5IK3K**?- 
4!fiLaS 
:vL”L , 1 5:='tvrr; 
;-rv «r?:vS!Y 


SEGA SATURN 6 GAME S 

ACCESSORY PAC K Mii u»w»d.WpcoHt 

VMia Fighter 3. AhnlHIogy 'T~T' MOMGEFKZ 

tadtoeWorttm*,, y*?.,. ftlft.. 

Soccer PUB Arcade Ramf » •;■'£> .; £3£39S 

favpadt BW W* W» NUT 17 ^-l=====J 
SaJ^^^sPr^3491h««iaFPt5flmt__ 

PLAYSTATION 6 GAME PACK ~ 

Formula 1. Hekfcen 2. Olympic 5 ^ cn>t A** 8 " — 

Trilogy, TUraiel B1, PLUS 7* . • hkr g£’i Ja 

either RFA 37 or ftfift 

Soviet StrBcc. :r f5D3 55 

BUY NOW FAY JULY *97 
Total Separate Selling Price £470.94. 


SAME DAY 


MATSUI ESSS 0.6 cu.ft Tbudi 

Control Momm* n— r — . ZA 

B BOO watts power output--.' i-'. YDUjKJM“ 
■ 5 power levels. -•i?’ »B/I m 

Model 16BTC. tlW J9 

Irestare Price £l 1939. 

SHARP 

03 ni-ft Compact ^ ‘ tvouoo Foa 

800 watts poorer output . ].:*' f89 99 

Model R2V18 — L ** 1 * ^- 1 

In-Store Price £94.99. 


SANYO o£*u-ft ^£2° 

MtatzwwBwMierll . - rl/Hoq 

Mods! EMG201. was £13339. ItlfcVJJI 


SSSSSS^S^^ 

— “ WDUOBIPRKZ 

MITBUBBM iHI W CAM YfDEO ***** 1 


7 ‘.■ui*--- 
■for exceptional 
value, lock for irie 
wide selection of 
superb models and 
offers exclusive to 
DSG Retail Ltd. 


r-.5Sss.rT3 

"iiiTAV 

Oioose AM/PM. 
Plus professional 
Installation 
service. Ask for 
details, prices 
and availability. 



20* depmit of £9MB. 

12 reonfhhf paiN*®"* 

tbtal wnmmt payable 
i£O9S39.AP«0%. 


20% daporit sf 
£9939.48 

noethiy 


Most items are AvailabV 

jn stock ready large ite 

to take away lor PCs] 

at once. We before 1 

will be happy Monday 

to cany your and live 

purchase lo mites of 

your car. store, 

win <drnnna4iM*mm~ 

I tan*tjOT.Sta«BBnBMEjw 

I mmCmphtax l i i iWM » f«* 


Availabie for nwst 
large items (next dey 
lor PCs] if you phone 
before Item 
Monday » Friday 
and live within 10 
[rates of a Currys 
store. 


ECX2 

SSA.aS53* 

fepertseivn 
ara7abie7 daysa 
week (same day 
wher ewr poswle). 

All repairs guaranteed 
3 months. 


IAT? LSCS'SfAT 
Currys Premier 
Advantage 
Account offers 
Instant Credit 
and lets you take 
advantage of 
arty credit offers 
in-store. See in- 
store for details. 


CKizrsKr.ssr 

For direct doorstep 
delivery Freephone 
0500 304384 or fax 
01442 888145 

pam-7 pm MoftFrL 

9an-530pm Sat. 10am- 
4pm Sun). DeSvery 
Charges from £325 
Part of DSG Retail Ltd. 


feMBlB Inta ta l IN WI I 


BUY NOW 
PAY UP TO 
IS 

MONTHS 
LATER 
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SATURDAY 


,n-, a; -THiLaiBaaa 


news 


Labour’s rank and file swells to 4UU, 1 


John Rentouf 


Labour’s announcement yes- 
terday that its membership had 
topped 400,000 was hailed by hs 
deputy leader, John Prescott, as 
evidence that the party was the 
“biggest in Britain*' and the 
“fastest growing in western 
Europe”. 

But party critics warned of a 
“massive but passive" mem- 
bership being used as a fan club 
for a leadership increasingly 
tightening control of a cen- 
tralised machine. 

Labour leaders have spoiled 
their achievement by over- 
claiming, but the 54 per cent 
increase in the 30 months since 
Tony Blair became leader in July 
1994 is a marked turn-round at 
a time when many assumed that 
the age of the mass political par- 
ty was long pasL 

Mark Seddon. editor of the 
left-wing Tribune newspaper, 
compared the party's new re- 
cruits to members of the Na- 
tional Trust- “The upsurge has 
been in all those places where 
people are more likely to re- 
spond to demands for money 
from the national party,” he 
said, rather than contributing to 
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Old and new: Membership reflects a sea-change away from the activism of the Sixties (left) to a more ‘passive , amuent constituency, ceiearateo oy «m. n™™ 

more active local parties. He this week, to abolish con- tance: “I just don’t think it’s go- treat these numbera with a de- recruits failed U> last. He added 10 

said an increasingly middle- sotueocy-wide party committees ing to happen. The ccmstituen- gree of scepticis m. friat there was plenty of ew on “V Democrat 

class, inactive membership was and to end the policy-making ries won't have H,” he said. Tm Hemn^redtlwKairboom . dence east doubt on 

part of the leadership’s plans, role of party conferences. delighted the membership a to the h^y of OVD and the to 

revealed in The Independent He promised all-out resis- growing, but you have got to launch of the SDP, whose mass ■■ became (hsflhisjoned, but whose themethods 


recruits failed to last. He added 
that there was plenty of evi- 
dence of people whose mem- 
bership had lapsed when they 
became disSttusoned, but whose 
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YOU CAN’T BUY BETTER 

Before you buy anything slectnca!. check the Comet Price Index, 
ycur weekly guide to the lowest prices, exclusively at Cornet. 
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achieve an S5 percent retention 
rate. He said Terry Marsh, the 
former boxer and Lib-Dem 
candidate in Basildon, whose 
Labour membership lapsed two 
years ago, received a ballot pa- 
per for Octobers vote on 
Labour’s early manifesto. 

Conservative Central Office 
estimates there are 750,000 
members of its autonomous 
local associations. 

“While we accept that we 
have lost some members since 
then, we believe that overall we 
have gained substantial num- 
bers as wen,” the party said in 
a statement yesterday. 

Mr Prescott poured scorn on 
the figure, citing independent 
estimates as low as 300.000 as 
the baas of Labour's claim to 
have overtaken the Tories. “I 
challenge them to produce a list 
of every single member of the 
Tory party," he said, and threw 
down the same gauntlet to the 
Liberal Democrats, who have 
claimed about 100,000 members 
for the past four years. 

Mr Prescott launched 
Labours recruitment effort at 
the end of his first party con- 
ference as deputy leader, in Oc- 
tober 1994. 

Yesterday, he set a new tar- 
get of 500.000 by the end of 1997 
- which represents a minor 
slippage from the deadline of 
the general election which he set 
two years ago. 

But the big unanswered ques- 
tion is: are the new members 
New Labour? 

The party last year carried out 
an analysis of its members who 


pay the full £16-a-year sub- ^ 
scrip tion. which revealed that flr 
they were more middle-class 
than the average Tbry member, 
but did not reveal anything 
about their politics. 

The last academic study of 
members' attitudes, by Profes- 
sor Patrick Seyd of Sheffield 
University, was carried out 
when John Smith was leader in 
1992. Professor Seyd admits 
the lack of data is frustrating: 
"Mr Blair obviously thinks they 
are malleable credit card pay- 
ers, whereas the Left th i nk s they 
are crypto-SDP-eis. We simply 
don’t know.” 

The Independent conducted 
its own mini-survey of 50 new 
members in the Brighton Pavil- 
ion constituency in September, 
3995, which suggested that their 
attitudes were similar to those 
of existing members. Many new 
joiners were lapsed members or 
long-time supporters. 

Last October's ballot for the 
national executive is the most 
recent indicator, and it sug- 
gested there might be a shift in . 
favour of more “Blairite” can- £ 
didates. The poll was over- 
shadowed by the drama of 
whether Harriet Harman would 
hold her place despite sending 
her son to a selective grammar 
school - she did, comfortably, 
which was itself significant. 

The poll also saw another rise 
in the votes for left-wingers Di- 
ane Abbott and Dennis Skinner, 
both up 9.000, but fngger rises 


for Robin Cook (24,000), David 
Blunkett (18,000), Mo Mowlam 

(15.000) and Gordon Brown 

(14.000) . The first two are re- 


garded as “soft Left”, but Ms 
Mowlam and Mr Brown are un- 


Mowlam and Mr Brown are un- 
repentant “modernisers". 

Letters, page 11 
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200,000 £, 


Tony Blair elected j '.-Hf ^V- . 

leader of Labour Party j y JA jjj£ ; 
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Who belongs to which party? 


■ Average age of Labour members: 42 

■ Average age of Tory members: 62 

■ One-third of Labour members who pay full subscriptions 
have annual household incomes over £30,000 

■ Only one quarter of Tory members have annual household 
incomes over £30,000 

■ Of full-fee Labour members, 86 per cent are home-owners 

■ The Tories claim 750,000 members, but independent 
estimates put the figure between 300,000 and 500,000 

■ The Liberal Democrats claim around 100,000 members 

■ The German Social Democrats have 800,000 members 

■ The Swedish Social Democrats have 260,000, equivalent 
to 1.7m for a country the same size as the UK 

■ The French Socialist Party has only 135,000 members 

■ Labour claims an 85 per cent retention rate, with twice as 
many members joining as leaving 

■ There are two women for every three Labour men 

■ Tory membership peaked at 2.75m in the 1950s 

■ Labour membership peaked at lm in the 1950s 


Millennium plans 
lose £3m funding 


The Millennium Commission 
has withdrawn funding from two 
projects - the first to be refused 
in such a way - because they 
have failed to meet the neces- 
sary conditions, it emerged 
yesterday. 

The £5m Millennium 
Markers scheme to attract more 
tourists to the River Thames has 
been halted, as has a £1.4m plan 


together were pledged £3 .45m 
of lottery money by the Com- 
mission, are the Bist to have 
funding with drawn- 

The riverside schema would 
have seen 10 markers and 
visitor centres placed along the - 
Thames from fe v Gardens to 
Hampton Court- ' . * ‘ 

The spokesman - sain: ’Tne 

Commission is spending public 


to build a railway linking two money and hastobestoe apn> 
popular tourist sites in Northern ject is going to happen* That’s 
Ireland. why we allocate flje money and ' 


Ireland. 

A spokesman for the Millen- 
nium Commission said it could 
not give the £2.7Sm allocated to 
the Markers scheme because it 
was judged un viable. 

Plans to build a tourist rail- 
way between the Giant’s Cause- 
way and the Bushmills whiskey 
distillery has foundered because 
of land acquisition prohlem*. 

The two schemes, which 


sign legal docozBeots to Mle.. 
sure that the money j has been — 
spent wisely." T 1 ' jl 

In Northern Ireland, die w 
railway proposal could not 
proceed because land needed 
for the project -COuld ^Ot be ... 

bought. 

The spokesman's 3 ^ ^9°^ - • 
pledged to the two projects 

would be allocated elsewhere- 
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Low-paid 


jobs keep 


poor in 


David Walker 


The notion that the poor can 
pull themselves up by the boot- 
straps by taking available paid 
work is challenged in a study of 
life on a low income. 

Though it avoids the word 
“underclass", the study - pub- 
lished by the Centre for Eco- 
nomic Performance at the 
Loudon School of Economics - 
fiends there is a large group of 
people which moves in andout ■ 
of jobs but remains in poverty. 

Jobs, Wages and Po\'crty iden- 
tifies a social group, in author 
Paul Gregg's words, “constant- 
ly cycling between low-paid 


employment and worklessness”. 

The problem is not that these 
people do not want to work, but 
that the kind of jobs they find 

- often seasonal, part-time, or 
raw ml - are, by their nature, 
short-term, and those employed 
in this way will soon become un- 
employed again. 

A “snapshot' 1 of numbers in 
employment - often used by 
government ministers to bolster 
claims of economic recovery - 
often overstates the extent to 
which jobs last. 

Even if more people are in 
employment, says the study, it 
does not necessarily follow that 
they are able to move up the in- 
come scale. 

“The first rung on the jobs 
ladder is often extraordinarily 
slippery/ 1 says Mr Gregg. Over 
the course of a year, about hall 
of those with the lowest incomes 

— those in the lowest 10 per cent 
income bracket - moved up in 
terms of their incomes. But 
they did not move far and were 
in constant danger of falling off 
the ladder. 


I 

Younger people in general 
find it easier to move off ben- 
efits and to advance up the jobs 
ladder. In a similar position are 
those who have teen out of 
work or ini a badly paid job for 
only a short while. Men and 
women whose partners have a 
job find it considerably easier to 
move bade into permanent em- 
ployment; Single mothers and 
families with , adult children 
where everyone is unemployed 
. find it exceedingly- difficult to 
shake off poverty, says the 
study. j 

Govemjnent policy has re- 
cently put more emphasis on 
moving people out of depen- 
dent on social security arid into ! 
jobs Last autumn, income sup- 
port for the unemployed was re- 1 
placed by the Job Seekers' 
Allowance and pilot schemes 
have been; launched which re- 
quire benefits claimants to take 
available work. 

Mr Gregg's report claims it 
is not enough to get people into 
jobs which may not last. Gov- 
ernment should concern itself 
with the second, or even third 
job that might be offered to a 
previously unemployed person. 

“Employment offices should 
perhaps even start to think in 
terms of ‘career management', 
to ensure there are incentives 
to keep the low-paid moving up 
the income ladder,” he says. 

■ Research by the Policy Stud-: 
ies Institute rails into question 
marry calculations made in as- 
sessing social security benefits. 
Many couples live as cheaply as 
one person, a study found. But 
the cost of children, especially 
younger children, is often 
greater than allowed for in cal- 
culations for income support. 


Prisoner died 
‘after beating 
by officers’ 


A died after being 

toKn upiiteceU by prison 

^ter Smith, who was in tie 
iV SJ* door at Belmarsh 
Woohvich, south- 
*JL Maimed the thuds 

to< » were 
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Several officers drag- 
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d °wn the vc*rn ^ IearBed 
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^ 3 \het& black man to die 

October and 
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remanded for trying to break 
into a former girlfriend s home. 

>ka oirlv hours Of fcO 


1010 a iormei 

In the early hours of -o 
November, be was moved to a 
snip cell in the jail s hospital 
^?or allegedly betas <ta- 
rupfive, and he later collapsed. 

Sonia Ward, a nurse on 
duty, said that despite being 

gled so violently 

that it took six officers to con 
ttol him- His family was ongi- 
n^ y told his death was 
diTug-related but later learned 

hehad_beenr*Damed 


he ted been restrained. 
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Striking 
a note for 


women at 
St Paul’s 





The Aurora Nova choir 
rehearsing in the stalls at St 
Paul's Cathedral, London. 

The first all-female choir 
to sing in the cathedral, 
.Aurora Nova will perform at 

two services tomorrow; 

Sung Eucharist at 11am 
and Evensong at 3.15pm. 

The choristers will also 
be singing tonight in a 
programme called Ave 
Maria, which wfll include 
Britten's Ceremony of 
Carols. The performance at 
Hampstead Parish Church, 
north London, starts at 
7.30pm and is in support of 
Breakthrough and other 
charities which help women 
who suffer from domestic 
violence and breast cancer. 

They will be directed by 
Patrick Craig. Tickets, 
priced £6. are available on 
the door. 

Photograph: David Rose 
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Dishwashers 


Washing Machines 
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Quiet, Economical and 
Gentle Washing Machines 


32 
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Bosch SPS 5462 
45cm Dishwasher 

• 5 programmes 

• 2 temperatures 

• Stainless steel interior 

• Quick wash 

• 8 place settings 

• Very quiet operation 





WFF 2000 Washing Machine 

• “3D AquaSpa" wash system 

(uses less water and electricity) • 

• Electronically controlled through "Fuzzy Logic 

• 1000 Spin speed 

• Veiy quiet operation 

• Delay timer - - 

• Softline design f : 


WFP 3200 Washing Machine 

• 3D AquaSpa • 1600 Spin speed 

• Extremely quiet • Fuzzy Logic 

• Time Delay • Stainless steel door 

£769.99 
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WFF 1200 Washing Machine 

• Duo AquaSpa • 1000 Spin speed 

• Spin reduction • Rinse hold 


SPS 6432 Dishwasher " 6 Programmes 

• 3 Temperatures • Energy saving heat exchanger 

• 8 Place settings • Extremely quiet 

• Low water and energy usage £ 429.99 




SPS 2462 45cm Dishwasher 

• 3 programmes • Stainless steel interior 

* 8 place settings * Quiet operation 






SMS 6012 60cm Dishwasher 

• 6 Programmes ■ 2 Temperatures 

• 12 Place settings £ 3 ! 


WFB1605 
Washing Machine 

• 800 spin speed 

• Rinse hold 

• 1 1 programmes 






Super Economical & Environmentally 
Friendly "Softline" Fridge/Freezers 
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i Bosch KSV 2630 
Fridge Freezer 

• Totally CFC and HFC Free 
• 60cm wide 

1 • 4 shelves (3 height adjustable) 
• Fridge capacity 6.7 cu ft (net) 

• Freezer capacity 2.4 cu ft (net) 


Bosch KTR 1670 
Larder Fridge 

■ CFC and HFC free 

• 4 safety glass shelves 

• Auto defrost 

■ Capacity 5.4 cu.ft. (net) 

• ‘A’ Energy Efficiency rating 





KSV 2402 Fridge Freezer 

• Totally CFC and HFC Free • 55cm wide 

• 4 shelves (3 height adjustable) 

• Fridge capacity 6.0 cu ft (net) 

• Freezer capacity 2.0 cu ft (net) 


KGV 2604 Fridge Freezer 

• Totafly CFC and HFC free 

• 2 drawer freezer • 60cm wide 

• Fridge Capacity 6.8 cu ft (net) 

• Freezer Capacity 2.2 cu ft (net) 

£419.99 
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GSL 1202 Tabletop Freezer 

• Totally CFC and HFC Free 

• 4 Star freezer • Superfast freezing 

• Capacity 3.4 cu ft (net) 

• Optical and acoustic warning system 



GSD 2617 Upright Freezer 

• CFC and HFC Free • 4 Star freezer 

• Superfast freeing • 1 fast freeze compartment 

• Optical and acoustic warning system 

• Capacity 7.4 cu.ft (net) £g-| g gg 


BOSCH 


may ra, tarn store to toe. Pric* *own arc W-W »« in gi DecOTber ^ ** 


Excellence comes as standard 


For further informatior 
Robert Bosch Domestic Appliances. Gr 


A v - : l-ibk'‘ trn.-rt leading department stores and major electrical retailors. , / 

i [ease call for ^ee brochure and local stockist list on 01233 21 1500 <24 hours / cays a weer, 
and Union House. Old Wclverton Road. Wolverron, Milton Keynes MK12 5PT. 
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Islanders 

angry as 

Britain 

gets tough 


Andrew Marshall 

A British initiative aimed at 
tightening control over 
Caribbean dependencies has 
brought an angry response from 
Anguilla, a tiny island in the 
Leewards. 

Its Prime Minister Hubert 
Hughes accused the Govern- 
ment of trying to force the five 
remaining dependencies into in- 
dependence by removing the 
powers of local officials. 

“There has been no discus- 
sion of this with me or with the 
Government of Anguilla,” Mr 
Hughes said yesterday. The 
Government was making the 
same mistakes that it had made 
in other colonial possessions, 
and would antagonise the local 
population, he added. 

They have come straight at 
last and they are saying ... ‘You 
have one option, independence 
or serfdom'.” he said in a let- 
ter which was circulated 
throughout the island. 

His comments were in re- 
sponse to a letter the British 
Government sent its five 
Caribbean territories - An- 
guilla, Montserrat, the Cay- 
man Islands, the Turks and 
Caicos islands, and the British 
Virgin Islands - spelling out 
their relationship with Britain. 

In response to a parliamen- 
tary question, Nicholas Bonsor, 
a foreign office minister, con- 
firmed last month that the Gov- 
ernment was resurrecting the 
threat of using reserve powers 
in the Caribbean. This means 
that the governors of the terri- 
tories - with the agreement of 
the Foreign Secretary - could 
amend, veto or introduce leg- 
islation over the heads of the is- 
lands* existing legislators. 

The aim is to bring the fi- 
nancial legislation of the islands 
into line with practices in 
Britain. There have been 
repeated warnings over the 
past year about the threat from 


money laundering in the islands. 

MB’s former top law official, 
David Bickford, warned a cor- 
ruption conference in Cam- 
bndge that more than $ I trillion 
was “generated by organised 
crime and laundered through 
offshore centres using secrecy 
laws”. 

Mr Hughes said that the real 
agenda was to “blackmail” the 
territories into independence. A 
section of the letter said that 
continued dependence relied on 
an extension of the reserve 
powers. He denied that money 
laundering was a factor, saying 
that Anguilla's legislation was 
the most modern and open in 
the region. 

There has been increasing 
tension between Caribbean 
governors, who are appointed 
by the Queen, and the island 
populations. 

Last year, the governor of the 
Turks and Caicos Islands. Mar- 
tin Bourke, whom locals called 
an “arrogant autocrat”, came 
under fire and. some islanders 
asked for him to be replaced. 
They complained when he ap- 
peared to say the police were 
corrupt and the territory was a 
haven for drug traffickers. 

When Alan Shave, the out- 
going governor of Anguilla left 
last October, he spoke in a 
farewell radio broadcast of his 
“often thankless and con- 
frontational task”. His term 
had been marked by friction 
with the local government 

Britain’s last serious tussle 
with Anguilla was in 1969, when 
islanders revolted over persis- 
tent attempts to integrate them 
with the neighbouring islands of 
St Kitts and Nevis. Army and 
police reinforcements were 
drafted in. and when St Kitts 
and Nevis became indepen- 
dent. AngihUa remained as a de- 
pendent. Since then there have 
been frequent dashes over the 
degree of autonomy accorded 
to the local administration. 



Colonial control: British paratroopers in Anguilla in 1969 (Popperfoto) and, right, the image of authority in this case Lord Waddington, former Governor of Bermuda 

All that’s left of the world’s greatest empire 


Andrew Marshall 

Once of enormous strategic 
importance, the remaining 
British dependencies are now 
just dots on the map. When 
Hong Kong goes, Bermuda will 
be the largest. 

Almost all were wrested from 
the Spanish in the 18th century. 
But Gibraltar is no longer the 
key to the Mediterranean. The 
Caribbean's military relevance 
declined with the end of rival- 
ry between Spain, France and 
Britain over the Americas. The 
South Atlantic routes around 
Cape Horn and the Cape of 
Good Hope no longer require 
naval coaling stations. Pitcairn 
Island never had much signifi- 
cance beyond its role in the s ag a 
of HMS Bounty. Only Diego 
Garcia and Ascension Island 
still function as major military 
installation - for the US. 

CARIBBEAN 

Anguilla. Population: 7,000. 
Named by Spaniards, Anguilla 


The remaining British Dependencies 
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St Helens 1 


was settled by the British in the 
17th century. 

BVL Population: 13.000. Dis- 
covered by Columbus in 1493, 
the Virgin Islands were taken 
over in 1666 by the British. 


Caymans. Population: 26,000. 
Discovered by Colombia in 
1503, the islands were recog- 
nised as British in 1670. 
Montserrat. Population: 12,000. 
Discovered by Colombus in 


1593, the islands were colonised 
by the British in the 17th 
century. Its 40 square miles 
were in the news Iasi year be- 
cause of fears that the island's 
volcano would erupt 
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A fit and healthy body gives you confidence, 
energy and enthusiasm. But it's hard to start and 
harder to keep going. And failure can be very bad 
for the soul. 

A total body workout 

The first time you try the HealthRider you'll 
notice it's different. The unique action comes 
naturally, making it fun to use, and it works all 
the major muscle -groups at once to achieve an 
aerobic effect without any pain, strain or jarring. 

Total fitness in the privacy 
of your own home 

A twenty minute workout three times a week will 
burn fat, build cardiovascular endurance, 
increase flexibility and tone muscle. 



The HealthRider is so easy and quiet, you can 
even watch TV while you exercise. And it's 
built to last 

The HealthRider can be paid for in easy, interest- 
free monthly instalments, and you can even try 
it at home for 30 days with no obligation. 

FREE DEM0HSTRATI0N 
VIDEO AND BROCHURE 

See the world's best selling exercise 
machine for yourself. Give us a call today 
or fill in and post the coupon, for your free, no 
obligation video. 

0800 022 222 

OR FAX US ON 0800 819 211 
CALLERS OUTSIDE THE UK SHOULD DIAL *353 1 «05 413 
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Hostage dog 
breaks siege 
monotony 


Phil Davison 

Lima 


For guerrillas, hostages, po- 
lice, troops and the media, the 
Lima siege has become a patient 
waiting game, interrupted spo- 
radically by a burst of news, and 
the release of unshaven 
VIP hostages carrying their 
dirty shirts and underwear in 
plastic bags. 

A block away from the 
besieged Japanese ambas- 
sador's residence, a couple of 
hundred television cameras and 
telephoto lenses are trained on 
the building night and day from 
every available vantage point. 

At night, the cameras’ own- 
ers drowse in sleeping bags on 
Tomas Edison Street, beneath 
their tripods or aluminium lad- 
ders. The arrival of the Inter- 
nationa] Red Cross delegate, 
Michel Minnig, rouses them. 
The appearance of a bus means 
a hostage release is imminent. 

On Thursday, it was the story 
of the “hostage dog" that broke 
the monotony. 

Emma, one of two German 
Shepherds belonging to the 
captive Japanese ambassador 
Morihisa Aoki, was led to safe- 
ty by a Red Cross worker. She 
bad' been found ragged and 
hungry among rubbish bags 
after finding her way to the 
building's front door. Emma had 
lost her companion, another 
German Shepherd, at the start 
of the drama on 17 December 
when he was hit by a stray 
bullet as guerrillas from the 
Tupac Amar u Revolutionary 
Movement (MR3A) stormed a 
diplomatic cocktail party. 

A cat with whom the dogs 
used to play was later blown to 
pieces when it stepped on a 
grenade hidden by the guerrillas 
as part of their defences against 
a military raid. 

The media are camped 
behind two police cordons, each 
about SO yards from the diplo- 
matic compound. One group of 
cameramen and photographers 
is inside the police lines, refus- 
ing to leave the roof of a two- 
storey villa 50 yards from the 
besieged building. Colleagues 


Turks and Caicos. Population: 
13,000. Part of the great colo- 
nial tussle over the Caribbean; 
Britain, France and Spain finally 
settled the title to the islands in 
1766 when Britain established 
a resident AgenL 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 
British Antarctic Tferritory. Pop- 
ulation: About 300. Established 
in 1962 as a result of the Antarc- 
tic treaty, its 660,000 square 
miles are inhabited only by sci- 
entists and logistical staff. 
Falldands. Population: 2.000. 
Discovered by either the 
British, French or Spanish (de- 
pending on whose version you 
believe), the islands were dis- 
puted by Britain and Spain, un- 
til Britain expelled the Argent- 
inian-governed settlers in 1831 
War returned 150 years later. 
St Helena and Dependencies. 
Population: 5,000. Used as a 
depot for food and water by 
the East India Company from 
1659, it became a colony in 
1834. With it go Ascension Is- 


land and Tristan da Cunha. 

South Georgia and Sooth Sand- 
wich. Population: 0. Ca p t ain 
James Cook took possession in 
1775. A whaling station and sci- 
entific base unm its starring role 
in the 1982 Falklands War. 

OTHER 

Bermuda. Population: 59,000. 
Discovered by the Spaniards in 
the 16th century, die British 
settled the islands in 1609. 
Gibraltar: Population: 30,000. 
Admiral Sir George Rooke V 
took the Rock, from Spain in v 
1704, and it was ceded to 
Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713. Sovereignly continues 
to be disputed by Spain. 

Pitcairn, Henderson. Dude and 
Oeno islands. Population: 50. 
Discuveredby Carteret in 1767, 
Pitcairn was settled by muti- 
neers from -HMS Bounty. 

British Indian Oceah.Territo- 
iy. -Population: 0. The mysteri- 
ous Diego Garcia is new home 
to a huge American naval base 
and air facilities. 


pass them food using a long 
rope pulley. 

Most of the television images 
you see come from there. Oth- 
ers come from a higher angle, 
the roof of a high-rise apartment 
block where the networks, in- 
cluding ITN, are paying $1,500 
(£900) a week for a position. 

There, and on the ground, 
walkie-talkies crackle endlessly 
as news crews communicate 
and move their people around. 
Some have erected tents or 
tarpaulins amid a spaghetti of 
television cable. Others use 
mini-vans, with cameras or 
satellite dishes balanced on 
their roofs. One local television 
crew still has a nicely decorat- 
ed Christinas tree outside its 
van. Banks of telephones have 
been set up, some of them on 
mobile trailers, giving phone- 
card vendors a brisk trade. 

Portable green lavatory 
cubicles are shared by journal- 
ists, police, firemen and the 
curious tourists who come by to 
have their pictures taken against 
the wall of newspeople. After 
the ruins of Machupicchu, this 
has become perhaps Peru’s 
favourite tourist attraction. 

Fire vehicles, ambulances 
and the lorries of police bomb- 
disposal experts are parked in 
nearby streets, and 1,000 or so 
heavily armed police and 
soldiers in flak jackets stand by. 
But there is no sign of the 
armoured vehicles which would 
probably be needed for an 
assault. 

Wealthy or middle-class 
Peruvians, many housed in 
mock-Tiidor villas, are still living 
in their homes within sight of the 
Japanese residence. They would 
presumably have to be evacuat- 
ed if any raid were imminent. 

Tb relieve the boredom, jour- 
nalists exchange jokes about 
the TUpac Amaru guerrillas: “I 
thought TWo-pack O’Mara was 
an Irishman who smokes 40 a 
day until 1 discovered Smirnoff.” 

Or, they add new lyrics to the 
tune of “YMCA”. a song per- 
formed by the camp American 
pop group the Village People: 
“We're having fun with the 
MKIA ..." 


significant shorts 


Clinton delays 
controversial 
Cuba law 

President Bill Clinton once 
again delayed 

implementation of a law that 
would allow US citizens to 
sue some foreign companies 
doing business in 
Communist-ruled Cuba. He 
ordered a further six-month 
suspension of the provision 
of the so-called Helms- 
Burton law which, enacted in 
March, enraged Europeans, 
Canadians and Mexicans. 
Reuters - Washington 

China ancient 
and modern 

Archaeologists have found 
remains at the heart of 
Peking which show that 
people lived 20,000 years 
ago on the site where an 
office tower is to be built, a 
Chinese newspaper 
reported. 

The remains were 
discovered on 28 December 
at the construction site for 
the Oriental Plaza tower, 
near Tiananmen Square. 
AP- Peking 

Civilian rule 
in Gambia 

President Yahya Jammeh's 
party won a majority in 
Gambia's new parliament 
after elections that complete 
a return to civilian rule in 
the small West African 
nation, following his 1994 
military coup. 

Reuters - Banjul 

$500,000 bomb 
settlement 

Richard Jewell, the security 
guard who was the focus of 
the investigation into the 
Olympic bombing before he 
was cleared by the 
government, reached a 
settlement of more than 
$500,000 from the NBC 
television network, the Wall 
Street Journal reported. 

AP- New York 


Dramatic rise 
in Russian 
HIV figures 

The number of people 
testing positive for HIV 
dramatically increased in 
Russia over the past year, 
officials said. 

The Health Ministry said 
1.031 new cases have been 
registered in 1996. Of these, 
802 people were intravenous 
drug users who became 
infected by sharing needles, 
it said. According to the 
report, carried by the 
Interfax news agency. 2,316 
HTV cases, including 287 
children, have been 
registered in the country 
since 1987. The number of 
people diagnosed as actually 
having AIDS, the last stage 
of the disease, stands at 248, 
including 102 children, it 
said. AP- Moscow 


Beachcomber 
makes history 

An Australian beachcomber 
has reunited debate about 
the nation's early history by 
unearthing an old silver coin 
said to have been dropped 
by a Portuguese mariner 
almost 500 years ago on the 
continent’s south-east coast. 

The find, mode in 
September but only 
publicised on Friday after 
initial checks of the coin's 
antiquity, is seen as perhaps 
the first tangible evidence to 
support a contentious theory 
that the Portuguese were the 
first to chart eastern 
Australia:. Reuters - Melbourne 

Italians lose 
their kick 

Two Italian amateur footballs 
teams have been ordered to 
replay a match that ended 
prematurely when the players 
ran out of balls. All three 
balls available went missing 
during the game between the 
southern sides Gindstra and 
Ruvo after being kicked out 
of the ground. The referee 
had no alternative but to 
blow the whistle early. • • 
Reuters -Fotenza 
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Milosevic set 


for showdown 


over poll fraud 


Andrew Gumbel 

Belgrade 


Slobadan Milosevic dramati- 
cally raised the stakes in his 
showdown with the Serbian 
opposition and the interna- 
tional community yesterday, 
as his government rejected all 
but the fine print of an OSCE 
report deno uncin g his fraudu- 
lent h a ndling of last November’s 
municipal elections. 

Despite the relentless pres- 
sure of world o pinio n and al- 
most eight weeks of noisy 
protests on the streets, the Ser- 
bian President and his allies 
maintained their refusal to 
.admit defeat in most of the 
country's major towns and 
cities. 

A keenly-antidpated letter to 
the OSCE signed by the 
Yugoslav Foreign Minister, Mi- 
lan MHutinovic conceded only 
two points: that the opposition 
coalition Zajedno flbgether) 
had won nine of Belgrade’s 
municipal wards (but not the 
ruling crty council), and that the 
results in Nis, Serbia’s second 
city, and a handful of other mu- 
nicipalities, needed to be in- 
vestigated further. 

The letter, which reached 
OSCE headquarters in Vienna 
during a special meeting to 
consider the Serbian crisis, was 
clearly nowhere near enough to 
satisfy the demands of either the 


street protesters or foreign 
diplomats, and signalled a fur- 
ther hardening in Mr Milose- 
vic’s attitude to the outside 
world. The OSCE report, pub- 
lished last week, had called for 
full recognition of the opposi- 
tion’s victory. 

The OSCE yesterday backed 
the finding; of the report by for- 
mer Spanish prime minis ter 
Felipe Gonzalez, and called on 
Belgrade to fully implement 
its recommendations. 

“Most probably Mr MDose- 


“Milosevic and 
his wife cannot 
stomach living 
in a city where 
the opposition is 
in charge’ 


vie has decided to reject the 
OSCE recommendations. If so, 
that means he is going to con- 
front the whole world,” said 
Ilija Djukic, a former Yugoslav 
foreign minister who is now 
prominent within the opposition 
Democratic Party. 

Opposition leaders address- 
ing supporters at their daily 
rally in the centre of Belgrade 


vowed to intensify their 
protests, and accused Mr Milo- 
sevic of clinging to power 
through ties and Tow trickery. 
“He is like a thief who steals 
your wallet and then tries to 
claim the wallet was his all 
along,” said the Democratic 
Party's leader, Zoran Djindjic. 

Opposition officials said they 
suspected Mr Milosevic was 
trying to strike a bargain with 
them, dangling the prize of Nis 
and other cities before them on 
condition they relinquish their 
victory in Belgrade. “Evident- 
ly, neither Milosevic nor his wife 
can stomach living in a town 
where the opposition is in 
charge," Mr Djukic said. 

All three of Zajedno’s lead- 
ers have so far rejected negoti- 
ations out of hand, saying the 
foil recognition of their demo- 
cratic rights was the prerequi- 
site for any dialogue. 

A joint statement took issue 
with a number of points made 
by Mr Milutinovic in the letter 
to the OSCE. It pointed out that 
the Supreme Court had ac- 
knowledged their victory in Nis 
and had unsuccessfully peti- 
tioned the local electoral com- 
mission to overturn the 
cancellation of the vote there. 
It disputed Mr Milutmavk’s 
claim that the opposition had 
taken office in the northern 
town of Zrenjaniu, saying the 
ruling party was refusing to 



Handy gesture: Serb opposition protesters making the three-fingered sign of the Orthodox Church at a rally in Belgrade Photograph: Reuter 


hand over power to them. With 
every passing day, the 
groundswell of public opinion 
has risen against Mr Milosevic, 
spreading from the opposition 
and the students of Belgrade 
University to such bulwarks of 
society as the Orthodox Church, 
sections of the police and army 
and even the security police. A 
number of senior state offi- 


cials are happy to admit their 
for the 


support for the opposition in 
private, while scores of judges, 
university teachers and civil 
servants have openly expressed 
their dissent. 

“When the protests began, all 
we wanted was the recognition 
of our basic rights. By this 
point, Mr Milosevic’s grip on 
power in Serbia is coming into 


question,” Mr Djukic said. 
Where the crisis goes from 
here is hard to predict. Vuk 
Draskovic, the most volatile 
and populist of the opposition 
leaders, has promised a “sur- 
prise,” both for demonstrators 
and police attempting to contain 
them, at a rally being convened 
at 2pm today. In reality, though, 
there is not much more the 


street protesters can do except 
continue to show up in large 
numbers with their party whis- 
tles and satirical slogans. 

The demonstrations are like- 
ly to taper off in the next few 
days since the Orthodox Christ- 
mas falls on Tuesday and about 
30 per cent of the student pro- 
testers will be going home to 
their families in the^prwinces. 


The international commu- 
nity will have a difficult bal- 
ancing act to perform, having 
failed to bring Mr Milosevic 
round. Foreign governments 
will be keen to keep up the eco- 
nomic and other pressure, but 
without alienating him to such 
an extent that he decides to 
ignore them altogether in 
favour of a siege mentality. 


Netanyahu defiant on deadline for Hebron withdrawal 


* Dafna Linzer 

Associated Press 


Jerusalem — In an attempt to 
put down a rebellion by hard- 
liners in his Cabinet, Benjamin 
Netanyahu ■ said yesterday - he 
would not give in to Palestinian 
demands for. an Israeli time- 
table for a- troop withdrawal 
from latest Bank mratareas. 

The Palestinians saylhey will 
not sign a Hebron deal, despite 
US pressure, unless Mr Ne- 
tanyahu agrees to a deadline for 


withdrawal that the authors of 
the original peace accords an- 
ticipated would leave most of 
the West Bank in the control of 
the Palestinian leader, Yasser 
Arafat 

Three more Cabinet minis- 
ters said yesterday that they 
might not vote for the emerg- 
ing Hebron agreement which 
could make Cabinet approval 
for a Hebron deal uncertain. 

An Israeli government offi- 
cial said: “He is obligated by a 
promise to bring it to the Cab- 


inet, and one assumes he'll 
have Lo rethink the whole thing 
if it fails.” 

Mr Netanyahu's hardline ap- 
proach came as agreement on 
a Hebron troop pull-out ap- 
peared increasingly remote, de- 
spite the efforts of President 
Clinton’s envoy, Dennis Ross, 
to arrange a meeting between 
Mr Netanyahu and Mr Arafat. 

Mr Ross shuttled between 
Jerusalem and Mr Arafat's 
Gaza City office for a fifth day. 

“Efforts are being made on 


both sides to try to overcome the 
differences, they are not there 
yet but there is a genuine effort 
being made to get there,” Mr 
Ross said after meeting Mr 
Arafat 

Seven of the 18 ministers in 
Mr Netanyahu’s Cabinet said 
they would abstain or vote 
against a Hebron pull-out and 
another three ministers joined 
the ranks, including the Justice 
Minister, Tzahi Hanegbi. Two 
ministers from the religious 
Shas party were also consider- 


ing abstaining or voting against 
the pull-out Israel radio re- 
ported. 

Many of the ministers who 
have said they would vole 
against the Hebron deal enjoy 
support from Jewish settlers. 
Yesterday, settlers from the 
Beit El community set up trail- 
ers on a West Batik hilltop, de- 
fying Mr Netanyahu's decision 
not to create new settlements. 
They were joined by 200 others 
who" held morning prayers on 
the rocky hilltop. 


Settlers said they would build 
a new settlement at the site, to 
be named after Ita and Efraim 
Tzur, a mother and son from 
Beit El who were shot by Pales- 
tinian militants last month. Af- 
ter the shooting, Mr Netanyahu 
had rejected a demand by set- 
tlers to build 1,500 new homes 
in the area, apparently fearing 
this would harm the delicate ne- 
gotiations with the Palestinians. 

A showdown was averted 
yesterday afternoon, when the 
settlers agreed to leave the hill 


in exchange for a promise that 
the government would consid- 
er their demands. Mr Arafat's 
aide, Nabil Abourdeineh, said 
the settleis’ actions were dam- 
aging the peace process. 

Mr Netanyahu told his Cab- 
inet that he would not agree to 
a Palestinian demand that he 
commit himself to a detailed 
timetable for withdrawing Is- 
raeli troops from most of the 
West Bank. 

instead, he would give Mr 
Arafat a date for beginning 


withdrawal when the two lead- 
ers met. 

Under the autonomy accord 
signed by Mr Netanyahu's pre- 
decessors, the three-stage with- 
drawal was to have begun in 
September 1996 and be com- 


pleted a year later. The two 
' id an understanding 


sides hat 
that by September 1997, the 
Palestinians would control most 
of the West Bank. However, Mr 
Netanyahu never started the 
pull-out and the Palestinians 
now warn it completed on time. 
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free? 


Why pay more for other services? 
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Winter chili: A passenger watting for the Hambuig harbour ferry, Germany, while at Hindelopen in the Netherlands skaters take advantage of the frozen canals to practise for the 200km Eleven Towns tour Photographs: AP/Reuters 



Agencies 


Europe’s great rivers are freezmg as 
an icy winter takes its toll across the 
continent. 

Since Monday, the Elbe has been 
dosed to inland navigation from 
Hamburg almost to the Czech bor- 
der. Ice is also buQding in the chan- 
nel between the North and Baltic 
seas, dosing Schleswig and other 
smaller hartxmrs. 

The Danube remained dosed to 
all shipping traffic from Germany 
through Austria to Slovakia, and 
barges were stuck throughout the 
Benelux countries and Germany, 
with operators in northern Germany 
waiting for ice breakers to free 
their boats. 

Barge traffic was baited in much 
of eastern France after parts of the 
Loire and key canals were sealed 
with four inches of ice. While the 
Rhine is still navigable from Rot- 
terdam to Basel, the freeze has hit 


tributaries and nearby canals. 

In Britain, for the first time since 
the end of the Second World War, 
the Thames froze at Marlow in 
Bu ckinghamsh ire, 25 miles west of 
London. Bookmaker William Hill 
said people were placing bets on 
whether the river would freeze over 
in central London. 

Temperatures in northern conti- 
nental Europe and eastern England 
were around -IOC yesterday. It was 
wanner in Greenland than it was in 
much of Europe. In the capital, 
Nuuk, it was IQ a day earlier, it was 
a springlike 13C. 

The freeze has taken a grim toll, 
claiming the lives of 300 people, many 
of them homeless or old. In Roma- 
nia, a Bucharest morgue was over- 
flowing after more than 50 people 
died of cold. The director said ceme- 
teries were refusing to bury the dead 
because the ground remained frozen. 
Most of those who had frozen to 
death were Cl, poor and malnour- 


ished, with no identity papers. 

In Germany, Bonn's gravediggers 
complained that they were having to 
use pneumatic drills to get through 
up to 50 centimetres of frozen 
earth. To make matters worse, many 
cemeteries had more burials than 
usual to cope with because of a post- 


holiday backlog. 

Leipzig's gravediggers used a 
more traditional method, applying 
a layer of glowing coals for six to 
eight hours to thaw the frozen earth 
underneath. 

A Dutchman and a German lost 
their lives in separate skiing accidents 


in Switzerland on Thursday, Swiss 
officials said. The country is suffer- 
ing the coldest temperatures since 
1987 and is set to get a fresh layer 
of snow today. 

In Poland, a nearly two-week 
spell of Arctic cold has killed at least 
40 people, often either elderly and 
Irving alone or people who froze to 
death while dr unk. 

In the Russian Caucasus emer- 
gency workers were battling strong 
winds, blizzards and fog to clear 
snowdrifts that have blocked trav- 
ellers in a mountain road tunnel for 
a week. The Emergencies Ministiy 
in Moscow said some 30 or so dri- 
vers remained blocked in the Roksky 
tunncL which links Russia with 
Georgia through the 10,000-fbot 
Roksky Pass and which has been cut 
off by avalanches. 

In the Netherlands, even the 
penguins were freezing. An Ams- 
terdam zoo moved its younger 
blackfoot penguins - a species na- 


tive to coastal South Africa - out of 
the -5C outdoors and into a cooler 
where the temperature can be kept 
at a constant 5C 

Oyster farmers, meanwhile, are 
worried their produce could freeze 
to death on the way to market And 
in Belgium a lorry driver trapped by 
some of the coldest weather in 
years ended up making a vast choco- 
late fondue after trying to unfreeze 
his fuel tank with a blow torch. Po- 
lice said the diesel fuel caught fire, 
melting tonnes of Belgian chocolates 
which the lorry was carrying. 

There are some compensations. 
In the Netherlands, the big chill was 
being cheered for producing ice (hid; 
enough to run a cross-country skat- 
ing race that has nor been held since 
1986. About 1 million shivering 
spectators were expected to line 
canal and river banks for today’s 
Eleven Towns tour, which starts 
and finishes in the northern Dutch 
city of Leeuwarden. 



Weatherman: Dutchman Joop Puiten 
braves the bg chil Photograph: Reuters 
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OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
BE FORGOT? 

REMEMBER AT MERCURY YOU CAN ENJOY 
FREE MINUTES 365 PAYS A YEAR. 



Here's a little something we would like to bring 
to mind. Join Mercury SmartcaU or UK-Call and 
you can enjoy free minutes 365 days a year — 
not just at Christmas. And chat could add up to 
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2 hours of free national weekend minutes every 
month. It's all part of our commitment to provide 
you with better prices. Call us now on FreeCall 
0500 500 366, if only for the sake of saving money. 
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France’s high-speed trains 
meet wrong kind of snow 


Mary Dejevsky 

fans 


More than 30 high-speed trains 
and thousands of cars were 
stranded in south-eastern 
France yesterday after heavy 
snowfalls and exceptionally low 
temperatures brought the 
whole region to a freezing halt 
The situation was described by 
France's usually sanguine emer- 
gency services in terms of 
“chaos” and “crisis”; a coach 
passenger trapped on a paral- 
ysed motorway said the scene 
resembled “something out of a 
disaster movie”. “It’s Siberia!” 
was one newspaper headline. 

Several thousand people bad 
to spend the night in their ve- 
hicles. and two elderly German 
coach passengers suffered heart 
attacks and died while their 
coaches were caught in the 
mcl£e. Emergency shelters 
were opened in school gymna- 
siums and community halls to 
accommodate those immo- 
bilised by the weather, while the 
Red Cross, local authorities 


and even private individuals 
provided food. 

As rescue services tried 
yesterday, mostly in vain, to 
dislodge the blocked vehicles, 
drivers across the country were 
advised by road safety author- 
ities not to leave without chains 
for their tyres. Anyone planning 
to travel south of Lyon by any 
form of transport at all was told 
in no uncertain terms not even 
to try. 

The already difficult situation 
in the south-east especially in 
the Rhdne Valley, which gen- 
erally enjoys a mild climate, had 
been aggravated over Thursday 
night after black ice on the A7 
caused scores of accidents. 
Heavy lorries and coaches lit- 
tered the three-lane motorway, 
and with jams extending for 
10km and more, this main 
north-south artery was eventu- 
ally closed between Lyon and 
Avignon. 

The main alternative motor- 
way from Paris to the south, the 
A75 across the Massif Central, 
was also impassable because of 


heavy snow south of Clermont 
Ferrand. 

The high-speed trains, which 
usually cover the 750km dis- 
tance between Paris and 
Marseille in less than five horns, 
was crippled south of Lyon on 
Thursday afternoon, when 
ice neutralised electric con- 
tacts beneath the track and 
points froze. Unlike cold- 
climate countries like Canada 
and Russia, France does not 
have permanent track de-icing 
mechanisms, relying instead 
on de-icing wagons sent 
ahead of a train when conditions 
require. 

The state railway company, 
SNCF, which has been mount- 
ing an elaborate charm offen- 
sive to win back passengers 
deterred by last year’s six-week 
strike, came in for ferocious crit- 
icism from passengers who had 
found themselves stuck in the 
middle of nowhere without any 
information or assistance. 
SNCF was accused of doing 
nothing to provide alternative 
accommodation: 10,000 people 


spent the night in railway 
carriages. 

Air traffic was also affected, 
with many provincial airports 
closed, especially in central and 
southern France. 

All canals were frozen; even 
part of the Loire was iced over 
between Angers and Nantes, 
trapping dozens of barges. Only 
on the Riviera and a small 
ribbon of the Mediterranean 
plain did temperatures rise 
even fractionally above zero. 

In Paris, where there has 
been little snow but freezing 
temperatures for more than a 
week, the authorities launched 
a new campaign to persuade 
those sleeping rough to use 
emergency shelters set up after 
two people died over Christmas. 
President Chirac added his 
voice, telling minis ters at the 
first cabinet meeting after the 
holiday that the “problem of the 
homeless and their dogs” need- 
ed to be solved. Many of those 
sleeping rough say they will not 
use hostels because they cannot 
take their dogs with them. 


meanwhile in England, Thames birds are frozen out 



Snowbirds: Swans and ducks walking on the frozen River Thames yesterday at Marlow, Buckinghamshire; hundreds 
of swans, suffering from hypothermia, have had to be rescued from the sub-zero temperatures Photograph * 
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Hold the epitaphs, John Major’s story isn’t over 


J—^only a shade under £7 to you, the lat- 
est collection of the Prime Minister’s sp ee ches 
is bemg sold as a guide to his convictions and 
principles. “Our Nation's Future* 1 is a pre- 
election offering for the thinking Tbry voter 
and it comes just ahead of a rare Prime Min- 
•sterial press conference next week, signalling 
j s * ar * a . 'rinter-into-spring campaign. But 
despite its title and virtues, this collection of 
Major's rhetoric has, inevitably, a sligh tly ele- 
giac air: too many opinion polls for too long 
have shown him far behind for most voters 
to t hink he still has a chance. 

But does he? And should he? What, in the 
end, does this collection of the Prime Minis- 
ter's thinking add Up to? 

The do m i n ant tone of the speeches needs 
some oxymoronic phrase to capture it - pas- 
sionate caution, or rhetorical pragmatism. 
This is not to sneer; they amount to a deter- 
mined statement about the values, the sig- 
nificance and the achievements of the 19th 
British Prime Minister this century. Major 
himself spins us a valiant tale of his time in 
office. As he tells it, our Prime Minister has 
been a plucky, if not showy, defender of 
British interests. Replace the bass-gur gling 
British Bulldog with a loyal, tenacious terrier 


and you get the picture. Gone is the 
grandiose appeal to a glorious battle-scarred 
past, deployed by Margaret Thatcher in her 
time. In its place is a quieter, calmer Con- 
servatism - but no less nostalgic, and no less 
determined. 

In this most positive and generous inter- 
pretation of the life and times of John Major, 
he has been far-sighted about the threats fac- 
ing the nation. As he repeats time and again 
in speeches, John Major is “deeply commit- 
ted to defending our nation, our heritage, our 
freedoms, and our constitution and institu- 
tions shaped and developed over the centuries 
- against threats from outside or from inside”. 
Well, that depends, of course, on the threats. 

Yet there is some truth in this flattering self- 
portrait On monetary union in Europe, or 
Scottish devolution , or new rights for employ- 
ees, the Prime Minister has indeed fought 
fiercely to resist radical change. But his resis- 
tance snacks too often of lack of imagination, 
and an inability to seize opportunities and 
lead the nation forwards, rather than the bal- 
anced defence of the nation's best interests. 
Consider Europe. When Chancellor, John 
Major was one of the first to be uneasy about 
European currency union. But the trouble is 
that he behaved far more like the perfect 
establishment civil servant than the political 



leader. He carefully listed the practical obsta- 
cles to change and, when his "hard ecu” idea 
for a parallel currency was brushed aside, he 
largely confined himself to disapproving 
throat-clearing on the sidelines. On this, his 
epitaph might read: “far-sighted but politically 
ineffectual 7 ’. 

On the domestic front, Mr Major has been 
the true traditional conservative that Mar- 
garet Thatcher never was. With great per- 
sistence he has repeated his refrain about a 
“classless society”. The ordinary boy from 
Brixton made good says, “I want people to 
get on ... I do want children to get above 
themselves.” But John Major won't be 
remembered as the Prime Minister who cre- 
ated radical new opportunities for the peo- 
ple at the bottom to rise up and thrive. He 
has not been a passionate builder of ladders. 
What he really means is that ordinary peo- 
ple should be able to do it for themselves, if 
they can. Conservatives have said the same 
throughout the century. 

His view of the British Union is similarly 
conventional and conservative. Faced with the 
possibility of negotiating peace in Northern 
Ireland, he worked hard and honestly - but 
he also failed to make the positive leap of faith 
last year that could have pushed talks forward. 
The prospect of devolution in Scotland, or 


p ssmg power downwards towards local 
f_^? mment is. it seems, inconceivable to him. 

" ese regards he is as centralist and statist 
as anyone. 

Voters in search of leadership, and histo- 
h , s ,n "parch of significance, mav well 
??“f. l V cir heads and move on. But we 
snou dm underestimate John Major's per- 
sonabty. Just because he hasn't been radical 
aoem t mean he has failed to achieve anything 
-in his own terms at least. It is incredibly dif- 
bni t to standstill when all about you are los- 
mg their heads - and at times, their dignity, 
their discretion and' their direction. ' 

Holding the country steady mav not be 
much to boast about, but holding the Con- 
servative Party steady (or at least together) 
is an astonishing feat these days - and too 
much for a nice man. Whatever else history's 
verdict on John Major, on his speeches and 
on his politics, it should not be that he was 
3 "J*' y* 1 ' g re y Gian- He is an agile, cold, 
and ruthless politician, who has so far suc- 
ceeded at one of the most difficult tasks of 
all - staying in power. And that, after all, is 
what the next few months will all be about. 
He may not have made a huge impact on the 
country, but his influence on the political 
story of Britain isn't over vet The epitaphs 
are premature. ' 
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Building trust between Labour leadership and the grassroots Patten shuns T'TTTT TTUTT'OR 
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Sin Your report (“Labour at odds 
over power to make policy", 2 
January) that Tribune is planning to 
publish proposals aimed at 
establishing a relationship of trust 
between Labour’s grassroots and a 
Blair government comes as welcome 
news. The breakdown in trust 
between the last Labour government 
and Labour activists not only helped 
Mrs Thatcher win in 1979 but also 
left a legacy of bitterness which came 
very dose to destroying Labour in 
the early 1980s. Avoiding a repetition 
of this should be apriority for 
everyone in New Labour. 

The key lies in empowering 
individual party members ana giving 
them a stake in a Labour 
government One i member, one vote 
: (OMOJQwasa^epihiheri^rt; 
diiecjionaadso^ toOi^fiieJRbad 
to the Manifesto balIot,but this.!;. . 
trend needs to be taken much 
further. The Labour Co-ordinating 
Committee’s proposals include: a 


EU dictatorship 
doomed to fail 

Sir Guy KeIeny(‘The Euro-sceptic 
lie about why we fought Hitler,” 2 
January) raises his own bogey in 
order to knock it down. No one 
seriously suggests that Helmut Kohl 
is another Hitler. What he does 
represent is a continuing German 
drive to dominate Europe, and 
British foreign policy has always 
successfully resisted attempts by any 
one power to exercise hegemony 
over the Continent: against Spain in 
the 16th century, France in the 17th- 
19th centuries, and Germany in the 
20th century. 

like many Europbiles, Keleny 
confuses the EU with Europe. The 
EU is merely an economic and 
political construct imposed upon half 
of Europe by officials. It is doomed 
to perish because it is undemocratic, 
economically inefficient, and 
increasingly remote from the needs 
and concerns of most people. In the 
words of that wise European, the late 
Karl Popper, it is a “Jacobin 

dictatorship that cannot work and 

will not work” ■ . 4 

The absurdity of attempting to 
yoke together Scots and Sicilians, 

Swedes and Spaniards is self- 

evident. The ghastly example of 
former Yugoslavia is too recent a 
memoty of what happens when 

SbBKSSWC 
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ahSorical tendency totally and 
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members* charter setting out what 
rights and levels of service individual 
party members should be entitled to; 
much greater direct contact with 
individual members through 
question-and-answer sessions with 
Labour cabinet ministers; wider use 
of the Internet; a much greater 
emphasis on political education 
through the establishment of a 
University of Labour; the extension 
of OMOV to elections for 
constituency officers, party 
conference delegates and council 
candidates, and a reformed NEC 
which is more representative of 
grassroots members. 

New Labour's own internal 
democracy should prefigure the 
democratic renewal which a Biair 
government will embark upon for 
Britain. 

Local parties should remain the 
central organisations within New 
Labour but they should be open 
participatory bodies not hierarchical 


bureaucracy-driven federations. That 
means getting rid of traditional 
General Committees, and instead 
putting the emphasis on local ward 
branches, all-members meetings, 
local campaigning, community 
regeneration, political discussion and 
political education. 

The LCC’s proposals do not claim 
to be the finaJ word on party reform. 
The more proposals there are for 
giving party members a stake in a 
New Labour government the better- 
which is why Tribune's reported 
initiative is to be welcomed. 

BEN LUCAS 

Chair, the Labour Co-ordinating 

Committee 

London, SE24 

Sin The proposals by the Labour Co- 
ordinating Committee are as 
confused as they are untimely. 

lb put local party democracy in 
the hands of a few elected activists is 
the antithesis of the mass party that 


Labour has successfully built in 
recent years, increasing participatoiy 
democracy at the expense of 
representative democracy. 

The only willing representatives 
under the LCC proposals would be 
the same old activists, and m 
particular, aspirant politicians. 

One of the strengths of Labour's 
local organisation, which far 
surpasses that of any other British 
political party, is that important 
functionary positions are often filled 
by those who do not seek to be 
representatives. The reliable 
secretary, the diligent treasurer and 
the unbiased chair are the unsung 
heroes who are often unlikely to put 
themselves forward in postal ballots 
against aspirant politicians. 

This proposal would return 
Labour Party democracy back to the 
bad old days of the early 1980s. 
JOANNA WHITE 
Baldock, 

Hertfordshire 




Hitler and Kohl: the political face has changed, but the German drive to dominate Europe continues 


democratic way of ordering our 
political future. 

NIGEL JONES 
Brighton, East Sussex 

Sir. Guy Keleny misunderstands the 
motives of Euro-scepticsJBeing a 
Euro-sceptic doesn't just involve 
protecting British sovereignty, 
although that forms a large part of 
the argument. 

There are three possible outcomes 
for monetary union: the whole of the 
EU goes ahead with the project, 
which will bring an economic 
depression to Europe (and the UK); 
continental Europe goes ahead and 
the UK doesn’t, which will still cause 
a depression on the Continent, but 
our economy should be able to 
survive successfully; the third and 
ideal outcome is if the whole project 

is abandoned, which wfll allow 

Europe’s economies to experience 
reasonable economic growth for the 
fust time this decade. 

The UK has a definite interest m 
Europe's affairs -for which we 


should still be part of Europe. 
Besides a desire to avoid conflicts 
such as Mr Keleny described ever 
being repeated, a significant amount 
of British trade depends upon the 
economic performance of our 
European partners. For these 
reasons Britain should still maintain 
a degree of influence in European 
affairs, as it has done in the 18th and 
19th centuries - and 1 believe Mr 
Keleny misjudges the Euro-sceptics 
in thinking they do not want this. 

BEN DAVIS 
London NW3 

Sin When Britain and the other 
European powers were the only 
world powers, this country’s principal 
foreign policy objective was the 
maintenance of a balance of power in 
Europe by throwing its weight against 
whatever power threatened to attain 

overwhelming superiority. • 

Today the European powers have 
lost their role as guiding forces in 
world affairs. In future only by 
pooling our sovereignty can we hope 


to maintain our influence in the 
world. This has to be the ultimate 
purpose of the European Union. 

P MUKTAGH 
London SW16 

Sin You reported ("Goldsmith party 
is scorned as amateur", 1 January) 
that John Bosiock has left his job 
with the Referendum Party. Mr 
Bosiock was only a consultant and 
not a full-time member of the 
Referendum Party. It was the party 
that decided not to renew Mr 
Bostock's consultancy agreement He 
was notified in writing or this decision 
on 4 December last year. You also 
reported Mr Bostock's affirmation 
that the Referendum Party would 
find it impossible to field candidates 
in up to 500 scats at the next election. 
This is untrue; 530 prospective 
parliamentary candidates have 
already been appointed. 

MALCOLM GLENN 
Managing Director 
The Referendum Party 
London SW1 


— TTrk for Christmas volunteers Drink-drivers suddenly get safer 
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Sir The Association of Chief Police 
Officers expresses disappointment 


the course of a single year, learned to 
drive so much more carefully? 
Indeed, think of the decrease in the 
□umber of accidents which might be 
expected were the sober majority of 
drivers to improve their driving m 
like measure. 

Or is there something the police 
statisticians have not told us? 

DR SIDNEY ALFORD 
Corsham, 

Wiltshire 


China’s assembly 

Sin Neville Maxwell often goes to 
extraordinary lengths as an apologist 
for Peking. But his attempt to blame 
Governor Patten for China’s decision 
to dismantle Hong Kong’s 
democratically elected Legislative 
Council surely takes the biscuit. 

(letter, 30 December). 

The fact is that China is replacing a 
body elected in Hong Kong by over a 
million people in September 1995 by 
one selected over the border by just 
400 friends of China. And of the 60 
people picked in this way. 51 were 
chosen from among those making the 
selection. And why is China doing 
this? Because it wants to reduce the 
number of Democrats in LegCo. It is 
like abolishing the House of 
Commons, replacing the electorate 
with a group of hand-picked rich and 
famous people voting for themselves, 
and holding the selection in France. 
And yet Mr Maxwell has the galj to 
accuse Mr Patten of gerrymandering. 

International lawyer after 
international lawyer, including a 
distinguished group of lawyers 
testifying to the House of Commons 
Foreign Affaire Select Committee in 
1994, has found the electoral 
arrangements for the 1995 LegCo 
elections to be in line with both the 
Joint Declaration and Basic Law. You 
won't find them queuing up to defend 
China's recent efforts. The 
International Commission of Jurists 
has denou need the "provisional 
legislature", and China has 
conspicuously failed to accept Britain’s , 
invitation to go to the International 
Court of Justice for a ruling on the 
matter. It is not hard to see why. 

The establishment of the 
"provisional legislature" is a wholly 
unnecessary and foolish step for 
China to take. The Hong Kong 
government will have nothing to do 
with this body, and will continue to 
work with Hong Kong's only 
legitimate legislature - that elected in 
record members by the people of 
Hong Kong just 15 months ago. 

KERRY McGLYNN 
Information Co-ordinator 
Government House 
Hong Kong 

Sin Governor Chris Patten’s attempts 
to broaden the democratic base failed 
completely In so much as there will 
shortly be no popularly elected 
representation at all They also caused 
a deterioration in Sino- British 
relations and encouraged Peking's 
latest, at times even paranoid, 
suspicions that somehow we scheme to 
extend British influence beyond 1997. 

It is, however, unfair to rail these 
reforms a gerrymander to “strengthen 
the electoral chances of the anti- 
Peking party". They were instead 
maladroit and ill -advised, as indeed is 
Mr Patten’s description of Peking’s 
appointment of an interim chamber 
for Honk Kong as “stomach turning". 
Former governors of Hong Kong, 

undemocratic by appointment and in 
practice, never spoke of the Chinese 
government in such undignified terms. 
There is every sign that China will 

adhere to the “one country, two 
systems" principle originally 
announced by Deng Xiaopmg. lt is very 
much in Chma’s interest to maintain a 
prosperous and stable Hong Kong and 
the bulk of the population accepts this. 
One thing is sure: outside attention wiU 
have little bearing on how China acts in 
her newly resumed territory. 

1ANRAE 

Drinkstone, Suffolk 

Sin You list as candidates to take over 
from Major after the lost election the 
names of DorrelL, Howard, Riflrind, 
Redwood, Portillo and Shephard. 
Really? The Lord help us ... unless 
your profile of Patten in the same 
issue (3 January) suggests there is a 
sane alternative. 

RICHARDWOODS 
North Lopham, Norfolk 


I n a general way, 1 am in 
favour of families. I came 
from one. Since then, I 
have myself gone into the fam- 
ily thing, more or less volun- 
tarily. See me in the park on a 
Saturday morning, bleary-eyed, 
implausibly dressed arid sur- 
rounded by shrilly hectoring 
midgets and you’d say, "Now- 
then, there is a Family Man." 

So the politicians who boldly 
proclaim themselves to be 
standing up for the family - 
most recently, in a pamphlet 
published this morning, the 
Prime Minister - are presum- 
ably bidding for ray vote. Mr 
Major talks of his "strong 
belief in the fundamental 
importance of the family and 
our national institutions” and 
his determination to protect 
the family’s rights and respon- 
sibilities from "the incursions 
of the faceless state". And ray- 
question is - why is this sort of 
Lalk not reassuring and pleas- 
ant, but merely inftiriating? 

It is partly the politics -speak 
— the implication that Britain is 
seething with people plotting 
to dismantle our hikoric native 
families and ship off the 
wretched huddled fragments io 
state collective nurseries, or 
people who think there is a 
strong case to be made for the 
"faceless state" (a different 
state, presumably, to the smi- 
ley one which Mr Major leads). 

Mainly, though, the problem 
with "family’’ rhetoric is that it 
implies that families are a 
source of uncomplicated good 
and that individuals within 
them need no further protec- 
tion or intervention - leave the 
family alone and eveiything 
will be fine. Who believes that? 
We all know that families are 
also places where child abuse, 
neglect and horrible cruelly 
can occur. We all know (hat 
there are bad parents as well as 
good parents, and that both 
kinds can Larkin-you-up. 

Mostly, ihe siale intervenes 
where u does because not 
intervening would bring fury 
and protests from individuals 
and newspapers, including 
this one. 

Terry Major-Ball’s brother 
knows this perfectly well - be 
is posing as a libertarian anti- 
statist to cheer up some right- 
wing journalists, but in fact he 
heads a highly interventionist 
government (what is the Child 
Support Agency but the face- 


less state, and quite right, 
too), lb say you want the stale 
io keep away in order to pro- 
tect the family is like being 
pro-air and therefore against 
state interference against pol- 
luters, or pro-housing, and 
therefore against bousing reg- 
ulations. It being election year, 
we have purchased a battery- 
operated office hooey- 
counter. And this registers. 
I'm afraid to say. heavily as 
Serious Tepid Hooey. 

1 am still having difficulty 
with some readers who fail to 
distinguish between the role of 
columnists and the position of 
the newspaper. Why do 1 

The problem with 
family rhetoric is 
that it implies 
that families 
are a source of 
uncomplicated 
good. Who 
believes that? 


“allow" Polly Toynbee lo 
berate this, or John Lyttle to 
glorify that? The law and rea- 
sonable standards of taste and 
fairness apart, “allow" has 
nothing to do with it - our 
columnists are employed to be 
themselves and to provoke 
argument or agreement, not to 
act as glove-puppets for the 
editor or proprietor. (A fetch- 
ing array of such puppets, 
nicely tricked out with how-ties 
and detachable facial hair, can 
be purchased elsewhere, 
through your usual newsagent. ) 

Here,’ the opinion and col- 
uma slots are, or ought to be, 
like a free-ranging conversa- 
tion in a bar or at a good sup- 
per parry. They are a zig-zag- 
ging argument, not “the line 
If anyone still doubts this, they 
should reflect on the scries of 
articles against constitutional 
reform by Richard D North 
that we have carried this week. 
The final one is on page 12 of 
today's paper. They are well- 
written and compelling. I’m 
proud we used them; and 1 dis- 
agreed with every word. 


Andrew Man 


UNQUOTE 


The Torv party emphasises personal morality because it wishes 
to resist the economic and political changes that threaten the priv- 
ileged position of its supporters - The Rt Rev Richard Harries. 
Bishop of Oxford 

It is the latest in a series of party political pronouncements from 
the Church of England - Ann widdecombe. Home Office minis- 
ter, responding 

Blair? Like Gaitskell. High-minded. Not my cup of tea - A L 
Rowse. 94, historian, who became a Companion of Honour in the 
New Year Honours 

Let us be thankful that Marianne Faithfull resisted any attempts 
Mr Major may have made to lend respectability to his shameful 
honours list by malting her a dame - Auberon Waugh 

A general election will be held in Britain no later than May. The 
country must reach a clear decision on its European policy. Britain 
belongs to Europe. Europe needs Britain - Klaus Kinkel. Ger- 
man Foreign Minister 

Some parents shown the video were previously convinced their 
children were elsewhere at nights. In one case two girls at the cen- 
tre of a disturbance were thought to be attending dancing classes 
- Inspector Tbny Green, who has cut crime by showing parents in 
Wbodhouse, near Sheffield, videos of their children offending 
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O f course it's not gov- 
ernment by the 
people. The genius 
of a democracy is to 
let everyone in a 
society feel that they have con- 
trol, or at least influence, while 
at the same time sparing them 
the effort of exercising much of 
either most of the time. It is the 
second part of this proposition 
which makes one doubt the 
modem enthusiasm for quoting 
de Tocqueville quite so much. 
The French political writer 
admired American small town 
administration, especially the 


It’s baroque, but don’t fix it 


right of and need for everyone 
to take part. “Without local 


to take part. “Without local 
institutions a nation may give 
itself a free government, but it 
has not got the spirit of liberty." 

As it happens, the people as 
a whole are neither especially 
wise nor very nice, and these 
deficiencies make an even bet- 
ter case for undemocratic pro- 
cesses. Democratic Institutions 
are seldom in fact very demo- 
cratic, but they produce out- 
comes which are cleverer and 


kinder than pure democracy 
would achieve, and most of us 
know it. It is also true that the 
“state” may be kinder than the 
community: the cosmopolitan 
centre more amiable than the 
repressive neighbourhood. 

For proof of these propos- 
itions. consider only that most 
people most of the time think 
that murderers should swing by 
their necks, and that we should 
keep our hands in our pockets 
when we pass the poor in the 
street. It is our parliamentar- 
ians who dictate that capital 
punishment is unmoral and 
ineffective, and who endlessly 
parade their intention to take 
less tax from us, but find their 
corporate compassion never 
quite allows them to do so. 

All the same, it is right that 
people should constantly check 
that those who have power are 
in some sense accountable. On 
the whole, we believe that this 
is best achieved by wbat the 
Roman Catholic Church and 
the EU call “subsidiarity”: the 
principle that decisions should 


be taken as near as possible to 
those they affect. 

Periodically, enthusiasts 
argue that Scotland and Wales 
(and, rather differently. North- 
ern Ireland) ought to be 
allowed more independence. 
Many English people would 
feel that they were welcome to 
it. especially if their influence, 
and charge, upon Westminster 
were proportionally reduced. 
Why not? We have already had 
the best of their mineral re- 
sources. and will continue to 
attract their best brains, how- 
ever they govern themselves. 
But many Britons are happy 
eoough with the arrangement 
as it stands: as Ralf Dahrendorf 
says, we rather like “the beau- 
tiful absurdity of ‘home inter- 
national' football games". 


I t is axiomatic that Mrs 
Thatcher destroyed local 
government and cent- 
ralised power. It is also wrong. 
Even if it were true, it might not 
matter. Local government is 
mostly about boring things such 


COULD YOU 
BE A MORE 
INSPIRING 
LEADER? 


Good leads' s r.-.est weigh up all the foots tjidc'dy. Maks sr-port^nt 
decisions, then communicate :‘ra*r. c'early and precisely. 


They hays to .esc' by example, rover asking people to do things they 
we a isn't do themselves. They ;?mst command both the trust and the 
respect of the;,- troops. 


you think that you rave t-cess qualmes.. then don': write to the editor, 
wris to cs. 


as drains and dustbins; firms 
are doing much of it pretty welL 
Where local authorities run 
interesting things, such as 
police forces and schools, there 
would be a massive outcry if 
standards were to vary around 
the country. 

Mrs Thatcher’s attempted 
revolution in local government 
was one of her many failures, 
not in the sense that it was a dis- 
aster, but that it was aborted. 
The poll tax, for instance, could 
have ushered in a system 
whereby local people raised local 
taxes for local services with a 
potential for a high degree of 
autonomy. One of her reforms 
looks like being a small success: 
the little-noticed but emerging 
system whereby a tier of local 
government is stripped out of the 
system may revitalise local 
democracy by allowing people to 
vote less, but for dear purpose. 
The reform overcomes voter 
fatigue, rather than creating a 
dangerous democratic defid L 

But the main thrust of the 
argument that Mrs Thatcher 
was a centraliser is wrong. 
There is very little power in the 
UK for anyone to centralise. 
You can look where you like 
and you find civil servants and 
politicians trying very hard to 
discern and then deliver what 
the voter wants, and to do it 
cheaply. 

It is right that the only pas- 
sion we should allow civil ser- 
vants is for disinterestedness. 


which is not under half so much 
threat as is the anonymity that 
they need in order to pre- 
serve k. 


Service. But if there are many 


more slip-ups of that sort, min- 
isters will be forced to delineate 


Tbu find people scruti- 

V nised and disciplined by 
(and here is a partial list): 
the Today programme, the rest 
of the energetic media, (the 
quite new) Commons select 
committees, the National Audit 
Office, the Audit Commission, 
judicial review, increasingly 
nosy and bossy judges (whom 
we should watch), occasional 
judicial inquiries, assiduous sin- 
gle-issue campaigners, vainglo- 
rious academics. And on top of 
all this we now face the biggest 
and loosest cannon ever to be 
mounted on to the deck of the 
ship of stale: the threat of 
litigation. 

People fear that Parliament 
cannot scrutinise the apparatus 
of the state it has sanctioned. 
Why should it, with this army of 
snipers? Given the modern 
excess of scrutiny, the ease of 
exacting retribution and the 
hunger for very visible redress, 
it is a miracle that anything 
good - but no miracle that 
little that is very bad - is 
achieved by the body politic. 

It is true that by putting out 
much of government to tender, 
and setting up agencies of one 
sort or another, we have made 
the lines of accountability bard 
to follow, as we have seen this 
year in the case of the Prison 


isters will be forced to delineate 
the chain of command better, 
and the result should be a 
pretty effective improvement of 
a worthwhile reform. 

It is a persistent myth that 
Britain is ruled not merely cent- 
rally. but by something called 
the Establishment. How this 
squares with the idea, also cur- 
rent, that Britain’s ruling class 
(whatever that is) is as ignorant 
as it is distrustful of the com- 
mercial class, is anyone’s guess. 
As is the problem of how it 
comes about that academia has 
tittle to do with either. There 
clearly is no ruling dass, and the 
quangocracy especially should 
appeal to anyone who wants 
Britain to be classless; its chiefs 
are overwhelmingly provincial, 
grammar school and red-brick 
university types. 

There were, of course, fears 
that the agencies lack a real 
sense of public service. But 
who can listen to the chiefs of 
the schools or the prisons 
inspection services without not- 
ing that they are freer of insti- 
tutionalised humbug than con- 
ventional civil service 
institutions would have been? 
Isn’t that exactly what we 
wanted to see? The reviled 
Citizen's Charter and league 
tables reveal to us regularly 
what we know already as peo- 
ple who use them: schools and 
hospitals are doing very well. 


considering how reluctant we 
are to fond them. 

In any case, what is so often 
missed is that accountability lies 
like flotsam and jetsam all 
around the shores of the new 
Archipelago State, and most of 
us can't be bothered to pick it 
up. Schools and hospitals now 
really do make themselves open 
to customer influence, and. like 
most ministries, conduct long 
and serious exercises in public 
consultation. Most of us feel 
that little is wrong, so we let 
others play our part for us. 


because these have not been * 
crammed on to a page of A4? # 
Do they not sense that it is a 
bad justice system that destroys 
rights, rather than a piece of 
paper that might defend them? 

The truth about the British 
constitutional system is that 
there are things we perhaps 
don't like about it that might be 


put right, but with probably 
large I v disappointing results. 


M uch the same case 
applies to information 
as it does to account- 


-LYAas it does to account- 
ability. The Americans are bet- 
ter informed by their govern- 
ment on a huge range of 
irrelevancies than are the 
British, but no one seriously 
believes that America's is a 
better run or more open gov- 
ernment. Most other European 
societies are run by closed 
elites. But then their peoples 
are schooled in being citizens of 
a stale, whilst we luxuriate as 
subjects of the Crown. 

Where in the world does the 
Cabinet parade before the dis- 
cerning classes at length every 
morning? Where in the world 
do senior civil servants delight 
to inform sensible journalists of 
every problem their political 
masters face? Or consider, too 
briefly, rights: do the British 
feel they have fewer rights 


largely disappointing results. 
Constitutions do not create the 
vigour in society, though they 
may play their part in repress- 
ing it They certainly don’t make 
a people energetic or entrepre- 
neurial, The most one can hope 
is that a government reflects its 
people’s temper. This is where 
one might make a case for 
reform: not that it will make our 
economy or government more 
efficient but that we may be fail- 
ing culturally because we are in 
thrall to our past and thus need 
to throw over its trappings. In 
fact it is more likely that as 
modernity sweeps through our 
culture tike a gale, we would be 
wise to cling to such bits of the 
wreckage that provide us with 
comfort. The failings of modem 
British government tie much 
more with the alternating indo- 
lence and graspingness of vot- 
ers and the vulgarity of its 
media, than they do with the 
constitutional system or even 
the people manning it lo per- 
vert Disney slightly: the constit- 
ution is Baroque, but there’s no 
need to fix it. 


jo 



Thank Gawd all this new 
year stuff is over for another 
12 months. Miserable old 
goat 1 may be, but 1 cannot 
stand all the forced, cheery, 
gang piss-up that is New 
Year’s Eve. Why anyone 
wants to go to Trafalgar 
Square to be crushed by a 
beery mob of semi-comatose 
drongos who don’t know 
each other, I cannot 
imagine. I didn’t even want 
to do it when I was young, to 
those of you who are 
thinking that I’m just an 
ageing old trout who doesn't 
know how ro enjoy herself. A 
friend of mine whose mate 
worked in a club on New 
Year’s Eve said the whole 
night was just one long ruck, 
with fists flying in the 
testosterone-heavy air and 
regular police raids. Oh 
boys, you are such joy when 
you’ve had a few. 


chin stage of development. 
And, yes, I was hurt by it, 
especially as I tend to think 
I’m immune when I’m with 
the family. I would Like to 
thank my mom and my 
grandma, who both took off 
at separate times In the 
direction of the abuse tike 
a glorious pair of raging 
Valkyries to sort the 
offenders out. I wish I had 
my own New Year’s Honours 
List to reward them 
appropriately. 



ek 


Many people assume, 1 
think, that if you’re on the 
telly, you are immune to the 
mouthfuls of abuse yon get 
from time to time. Not so. 
Over Christmas, I was with 
some or my family on my 
way to see my grandma, 
when I was assailed with a 
mouthful of very unpleasant 
obscenities from some 
teenage boys at the wisp; 


Who on earth would go and 
see a film about the life of 
Fred West and the terrible 
crimes he committed? The 
answer, probably, is millions, 
and that is why the 
production company who 
wanted to make this film 
suggested it - because it 
would have made them lots 
of money. Evexyone would 
have pretended to be 
outraged, but loads of 
people would have trundled 
along to see it. We have to 
accept, X think, that a section 
of the population is 
absolutely riveted by the 
whole Fred West affair, or 
one would certainly think so 
from the way the tabloids 
were flooded with every 
possible angle. The film, 
though, has now been 


scrapped, so the mob that 
would have gone to see it 
will just have to put up with 
watching fictional violence 
and sexual crimes against 
those too vulnerable to 
defend themselves. Still, 
there are plenty of such films 
to choose from coming out 
of Hollywood. 


John McCarthy would like 
to have a “one to one” with 
Yuri Gagarin, the Russian 
cosmonaut with whom he 
obviously feels he has 
something in common, given 
the claustrophobic 
conditions they have both 
experienced. I can 
understand Mr McCarthy 
wants to share his suffering 
with an individual who 
might have been able to 
identify with him. However, 
this is all within the context 


of an advert for some 
cellular phone network, for 
which Mr McCarthy is no 
doubt being paid a fair old 
whack. I reserve judgement 
to some extent; for all we 
know he might be giving the 
money to charity. Or is he 
just another who has 
cheapened his experiences 
for Che sake of some cash? I 
hear many good reasons for 
fellow comics doing ads, 
including one joker wbo 
reckoned if his ad was 
successful the product would 
sell more and thns provide 
more jobsfgood one), to 
another comic who assured 
me be only does ads for 
products (bat poor people 
can afford (dear me). lT»e 
whole truth and nothing but 
the truth is that people do 
ads for lots of money and no 
other excuse will do. 


So, apparently, crime isn't . 
linked to poverty after all, ; 
but to the freedom of men 
“to engage in sexual 
intercourse without being 
powerfully constrained’’, 
according to social scientist 
Norman Dennis. It seems 
that if blokes stopped 
putting it about quite so 
much aod settled down to a 
monogamous relationship 
(like they did in the old days, 
ho ho ho), they would not 
have the time, or the 
inclination to do an off- 
licence or post office. Surely, 
if mea were nomping as 
much as Norman rays, they* d 
be too tired to bold anything 
other than their own sawn- 
offs. Mr Dennis also argues 
that single mothers and the 
unemployed should be held 
partly responsible for their 
own low incomes. It seems 
Norman is a Labour man so 

at least his results seem to fit 
in with current party 
ideology. I rather liked 
Claire Rayner’s reaction to 
Mr Denim’s research-. It was 
well thought out, intelligent 
and apposite ... and.it was: 
“utter bollocks”. Though if 
all these blokes are as , 

rampant as we are led to 
believe, perhaps “empty 
bollocks" might have been 
more appropriate. 
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There’s something about 
the stoicism of sheep in the 
cold which makes a 
freezing day seem colder 
and makes the inclination 
, to hibernate almost 
irresistible. Here’s a 
useless feet: in 1947 - one 
of the great chills of the 
century - 20 million sheep 
died in the frost The 
antidote is here (though 
not for sheep).We can 
discover the secrets of 
Sondheim, take elegant tea, 
* cruise in a Bentley, sort out 

our finances and order 

garden seeds to helps us 
£j2*gani of a balmy scent- 
laden summer. 
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A rebel 
after all 
these years 

Stephen Sondheim 
cares about young 
writers. Enough to 
be interviewed about 
them. Just page 4 

Reviews 5 
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Searching for 
owls and tiger 
bingos 

Caroline Dilke finds 
herself twitching 
to discover the 
mysteries of 
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Too many rooks spoil the froth 


Games people play 

Pandora Melly discovers what people really do in their spare time 


William Hartston traces the history of a new experiment in group chess deviancy 


This week saw the launch, in a 
lather of frothy exuberance, of a 
new, improved version of the 
ancient game of chess. No longer 
will chess be a game for two 
players spelt with two esses. “Ches 
3", invented after 1 1 years of 
painstaking research by Khia 
Rassmussin. has three players and 
one V. Mr Rassmussin. from 
Perthshire, Scotland, is reported to 
have invested £40,000 in the 
development of the game, which 
has now been launched by the 
Brighton-based company 
Connection. But the omens for the 
game are not good, for the idea 
behind it is not as new as they 
seem to think. 

David Pritchard's Encyclopedia 
of Chess Variants lists 31 distinct 
versions of three-player chess, the 
earliest of which dates back to 
1765. AJ1 feature different 
attempts to solve the two basic 
problems of the three-handed 
game: what’s the shape of the 
board, and what do you have to do 
in order to defeat both opponents? 

On the first count, the simplest 
idea is just to extend the normal 
board to accommodate another set 
of pieces, as. for example, in the 
1843 version by Tesche shown in 
the lowest diagram. But there is no 
way of doing this to produce 
perfect three-way symmetry. 
Squares into triangles won't go. 
You may, as Tesche claimed he 
had done, produce a game with 
more of less equal chances for the 
three players, but they still occupy 
different terrains at the start. 

You can gel round the problem 
by using hexagons instead of 
squares, as Sigmund Weliisch did 
in his 1912 “Three-Handed 
Hexagonal Chess". Hexagons, 
however, make life hell for 
bishops, because there are no real 
diagonals. You need either three 
quasi-bishops to cover the whole 
board on pseudo-diagonals, or, as 
Weliisch preferred, to eliminate 
bishops from the game altogether. 
If you like hexagons and don’t 
want to lose your bishops, there’s 
a 1964 three-handed hexagonal 
game, invented by Joe Baxter, 
played on a 217-hexagon board 
with 19 men on each side. 

If you want symmetry, but 
consider hexagons too outlandish, 
you can arrange your three sides at 
120° angles to each other, but then 
face the" problem of what to do 
with the space in the middle. 

Henry J Sell in 1895 (middle 
diagram), did nothing with it at all. 
On reaching the no-man’s-land in 
the middle, a player just continues 
round its edge, “in my game." Self 
proudly announced, “the pieces of 
any one of the players have not the 
slightest advantage so far as 
position goes over cither of the 
remaining players." On the other 
band, once you have sent your 
pieces into battle against one 
opponent, it’s a very long trip to 
get them back to fight the other. 


Rassmussen’s new game gets 
round that problem with an 
elegant diamond array serving as 
crossroads in the centre of the 
battlefield. You still have to decide 
whether to turn left or right on 
reaching the middle, but the route 
back is not so arduous. Similar 
attempts to design neat traffic 
intersections in the centre were 
designed by Coqueret and Waider, 
both in 1837. 

But how do you decide who has 
won? The problem with three- 
handed chess that nobody has truly 
solved is to concoct a set of rules 
that prevents two players ganging 
up on the third, then fighting each 
other for the gold and silver 
medals. Self tried to encourage 
aggressive play by rewarding any 
player who checkmated another 
with the return of any of his 
captured pieces. Other variants, 
such as Tesche’s, do not eliminate 
a checkmated (or stalemated) 
player, but merely freeze his 
participation in the game until 
such time as the checkmate is 
lifted The eventual winner must 
leave borh his opponent's 
checkmated simultaneously. Since 
forces used in a checkmate are 
liable to be needed sooner or later 
elsewhere, this can prolong a game 
almost indefinitely. 

But will Ches 3 catch on? Over 
the past 25 years. Allegiance 
Chess, Chesser, Dreier-Schach, En 
Garde, Interface. Mad Threeparty 
Chess, Neutral-Zone Chess. 
Three-Man Chess, Three-Player 
Chess, Tri-Chess, Trio Chess. 
Triscacsia and Trischa are only a 
few of the proprietary threc-player 
chess games that sank almost 
without trace soon after their 
launch. 

We have also seen Four-Handed 
Dice Chess. Four-Handed Round 
Chess (played on a circular board). 
Decimal Four-Handed Chess (on a 
ten-by-ten board), Russian Four- 
Handed Chess. Forchess, 
Partnership Chess, Double Chess 
and a host of other chess 
deviations for four players. 

The trouble is that the good old 
ancient game of chess for two 
seems to have the potential to 
create quite enough complexity, 
and certainly sufficient acrimony 
among its participants, to satisfy all 
our needs. And even if chess is not 
the perfect game, it has established 
itself too well as the principal 
intellectual board game in Western 
society. As the history of such 
games shown, when a mutated 
three-handed version evolves 
alongside the established species, 
it does not tend to survive. 

Sets of Ches 3 will soon be available 
at prices between £30 and £70. 

David Pritchard’s ‘The 
Encyclopedia of Chess Variants' 
may' be obtained from : Games & 
Puzzles Publications. PO Box 20. 
Godaiming, Surrey, for £21.99 
including postage. 


Three-handed chess, 1997-style: Khia Rassmussin’s ‘Ches 3' 




Henry Self’s ‘New and Improved Chess for Three Players’ (1895) 



An 1843 three-hander: checkmate results in suspended animation 


Arvind Oberoi, 55, Company Director 

ni give you a game to play. I don't know what 
this is, but 1 played it once at a party in New 
York. Here is what you do. You get a sheet 
and throw it over the head of the host, and 
then you ask him, what does he have on him 
that we want? So he takes off his watch and 
his ring and gives them. 

Meanwhile, you are walking around with a 
piece of paper on which is written: “It’s the 
sheer. That is always the last thing he thinks 
you want. The name of the game is that he 
gives away everything. If you play with very 
dose friends, then it becomes bizarre, and it’s 
more firn when it gets a little kinky. You say: 
“It’s something my wife wants.” He’s 
shouting: “Should I take off my trousers?” 
One man took off his wedding ring and his 
wife was furious later on: “How can you let go 
of my wedding ring?” 

When I was growing up in Bombay, I used 


to play a game called “Kitty-Kitty". You have 
two teams and one guy leans against a wail. 
The others bend over and hold each other 
round the waist, then the other team climbs 
on top. Ninety-five per cent of the time, what 
happens is that they all jump on the weakling. 
The hilarious part is if you have a lady 
playing. Then you tap one of the people on 
the back and say: “Kitty-Kitty, wh3t number? 
If he guesses the right number, all these guys 
jump off. 

Where we used to play, we had this very 
pretty girl who later turned out to be a big 
model arid film actress, and everybody was 
dying to jump on her. 

‘Popular Sports and Pastimes in India ' 
(published in 1973 by the Indian Ministry of 
Education and Social Welfare) is available, for 
reference only, from the British Library. 

Plarn white sheets are currently available at very 
reasonable prices in the January sales. 


Whatever happened to 

Unhealthy men 

The Seventies. The decade of spending time 
at football, the pub, down the garden - any- 
thing as long as it’s not with the family. Of 
soap-on-a-rope. Playboy, beer bellies and fol- 
lowing Heary Coopers advice to splash on 
Brut all over. And ending the day with a quick 
game of squash, and a heart attack. 

Then 1976. Good and bad news for men: first 
the had. Thatcher wins the Tory leadership, 
putting in question well-constructed mech- 
anisms to exclude women from public life. But 
- Ginique launch “Skin Supplies for Men", 
a new kind of male beauty treatment And it's 
quickly realised that Thatcher is as much a 
man as any of her colleagues. 

So A whole raft of products floats down onto 
our shelves. Suddenly men, by their stumbling 
acquiescence, wonder what they have agreed 
to. By 1986 the Body Shop have their Mostly 
Men range and “dual action” face soap out, 
sounding sufficient!}' machine-like to enable 
men to use it without feeling embarrassed. 

Next are men’s magazines: GQ followed by 
FHM. After a short pause to register aston- 
ishment at this new niche, they break the hold 
of pornography on the market. And they work on men’s weak points to encourage dependency 
and neuroses, just as Cosmopolitan and Vogue had been doing to women for decades. Pictures of 
perfectly formed males and expensive clothing present a challenging image for men when they 
face up to the mirror. Encouraging the idea of sexual deficiency is the next important stage, and 
Men's Health magazine helps to give the impression that good sex is primarily a question of fit- 
ness. Weight training diagrams are shown next to equally carefully drawn sexual positions. For 
example, how low-seat rowing helps you to do “The Squat”. The market economy along with its 
attendant trappings penetrates Britain, ending the charade that people should be liked for the 
“person inside”, it’s too much trouble wading through all that fat to find him. Entrance fees such 
as £105 at the Paddington, plus £158 annua! subscription, are sufficient to keep out undesirables. 

The result The propaganda has its effect. A sad moment in 1993 as three British Gas workers are 
tested with beauty products by Aramis and shown to be “really knowledgeable” according to an 
Aramis executive. German industry may be fitter and leaner in economic terms than the British 
version but one member in particular stands out to the contrary. With reunification failing, people 
begin to attach less weight to the faded German economic miracle. They also notice how fat Kohl 
is. The BBC coyly starts referring to him as a “political heavyweight" and Clinton’s comment: “I 
was watching Sumo wrestling last night and thought of you. Helmut” is the last straw in the world's 
perception of its larger participants. 

Now This New Year’s Eve the number of people who overdid it and were admitted to Edinburgh 
Royal Infirmary increased by 20 per cent. In Los Angeles a fatness lobby has been formed, adding 
another minority concern to the growing list. And we did not get healthier through the Eighties. 
Obesity among the adult population rose by 50 percent Imported capitalist neuroses have made 
us worse. But if you’re worried about your weighL it’s nice to think there’s some who would wel- 
come being in your position. Like the 800 million people starving to death in the rest of the world. 

James Aufenast 
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Backgammon Chris Bray 


concise crossword 


Bridge Alan Hiron 


Knowing when to double is probably the most 
difficult aspect of backgammon. To try to give some 
guidance on this topic T am going to introduce you to 
“Woolsev’s Law". (Kit Woolsey is an American 
backgammon master and leading theoretician.) 

The key to Woolsey 's Law is to realise that there 
are three possible answers to the question: “If I 
double, is it a take for my opponent?" They are: 

1. Yes, I'm absolutely sure it is a take. 

2. No. I’m absolutely sure it is a pass. 

3. I’m not 100 per cent sure. 

Ignoring the first two categories for now. Woolsey’s 
Law of Doubling states: “If the answer falls into 
category (3) then it is always correct to double.” Let’s 
see why the rule works: 

Maybe the position is a pass, if you have failed to 
turn the cube when your opponent’s correct action is 
to pass, then you may cost yourself considerable 
equity. 

Perhaps your opponent will think it is a pass. 
Backgammon is largely a matter of judgement and 
your opponent’s evaluation may be radically different 
from your own. Most players are pessimistic about a 
position when they are losing and often pass when 
taking is ihc theoretically correct action. 

Maybe it is a correct double and a correct take. 

The majority of early game doubles are also takes 
and therefore your action is likely to be correct. 

The worst case is if your double is incorrect and 
your opponent correctly takes. This is unfortunate 
but by no means the end of the world. Unless you 
have completely mis-evaluated the position you are 
likely to have an edge and be the favourite. You have 
forfeited future use of the cube to your opponent but 
you are playing for doubled stakes with an advantage 
- how bad can that be? 

When Woolsey first discovered this law and began 
applying it he saw a tremendous improvement in his 
results. He began winning doubled games and 
gammons where previously he had been waiting too 
long and only collecting single points, so he was 
winning approximately the same number of games 
but his equity per game increased dramatically. 

Doubling theory is the most complex area of the 
game but the application of Woolsey’s Law can make 
life a little bit easier - it also leads to games with high 
cubes! 

I shall give a practical example of all this in my 
next article. 
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ACROSS 

I Greenmantle author (6) 
4 Approaches (5) 

8 Words of song (5) 

9 Set free (7) 

10 Counsels (7) 

II Canvas shelter (4) 

12 Witnessed (3) 

14 Ruin |4) 

15 Thames at Oxford (4) 

IS Edge (3) 

21 Wind instrument (4) 

23 In general (7) 

25 Of no avail (7) 

26 Banish (5) 

27 German citv (5) 

28 State confidently (6) 


DOWN 

1 Spanish port to) 

2 Mobile home (7) 

3 Forebear (S) 

4 African river (4) 

5 Proverb (5) 

6 Detective (6) 

7 Informer (5) 

13 Radio (8) 

16 Fancy (7) 

17 Book (6) 

19 Damp (5) 

20 Able to speak language 
easily (6) 

22 Begins (5) 

24 Blood vessel (4) 


Solution to yesterday’s Concise Crossword: 


SExUa t. Neltiog. 7 SyuaL 8 I Tepid. 9 'Being. 14TVne.“l6 Dali 18 Each' 
*jv. -0 Urgency. 21 Eject. 23 Irish. 24 Pygmy, 26 Large, 2S Deter. 


I N-S Game: dealer West 


North 

♦ AK 10974 

TK 10 

0 J 5 

♦ A K J 

West 

East 

♦ J3 2 

+ Q8 65 

?9865 

3 ¥ A J 

0642 

0AK98 

+97 

*105 2 


South 
♦ none 
?Q742 

OQ 10 73 
*08643 


What would be your reaction if, 
as North on this deal, you heard 
your partner remove your penalty 
double of an opponent’s contract 
of Two Spades? Mixed. I dare 
say. 

The hand came up in the 1996 
Lcderer Memorial Trophy which 
saw the London team winning 
comfortably. Their opponents 
here were the Premier League 
winners who represented Britain 
in the recent Olympiad. The 
Hackeit twins, Jason and Justin, 
had an unopposed auction to end 
in Four Spades - a contract which 
was easily defeated. 

The real action came at the 
other table. Brian Callaghan, as 
North, opened with a strong dub 


and Paul Hackert overcalJed with 
Two Clubs, conventionally 
showing length in spades and 
diamonds. With scattered values. 
David Burn, as South, doubled 
and after two passes. East 
retreated to Two Diamonds. 

Burn doubled again and lan 
Monachan, as West, tried Two 
Spades. North felt that he was on 
fairly firm ground in doubling 
this, but South had other ideas 
and cuc-bid Three Spades. 

With what he later described 
as “a fair guard" in spades. 

North reluctantly bid Three No- 
trumps. which ended the bidding. 
Oddly enough, it was all for the 
best. Consider: nine tricks in no- 
trumps proved extremely easy 
and the Londoners scored 600 
points. But what about the 
possible defence to Two Spades? 
The defenders cannot 
conveniently play trumps: if they 
do, declarer makes two tricks in 
the suiL to go with his three red 
suit winners while, if they do not 
touch trumps. East can come to a 
dub ruff in dummy. In other 
words, a penalty of 500 points 
would be the maximum so, 
whatever North may have 
thought at the time, perhaps 
South's judgement was not quite 
as bad as it may have seemed 
after all! 


Perplexity competition results 


14 December competition: 

Answers: Christmas (arch + mists) 
Pantomime (optima + men ) 
Cinderella (line + cradle) 
Winner: Mrs Carol Franklin 
(Ilford. Essex). 

21 December competition: 
Answers: A Christmas Carol, 


Ebenezer Scrooge. 

Winner: Mrs Violet Holmes 
(Merseyside ). 

The usual Perplexity competition 
will return next week, when we 
shall be announcing more winners 
of pre-Christmas competitions. 


Don't junk it . . . use it 

Digital mousetraps and no dandruff 


Does your mouse get lost under piles of paper on your 
desk? Do its movements become erratic as it picks up 

pieces of fluff? Do 
you suffer from dry, 
lifeless hair? Don't 
worry! You can solve 
all the problems 
at once with the 
shampoo-bottle com- 
puter mouse-pouch. 
First select a brand of 
shampoo appropriate 
to your hair and 
mouse, more partic- 
ularly the latter. (Fat 
mice require fatter 
bottles.) Wash hair 
well, repeating as 
necessary until bottle 
is empty. 

Rinse the bottle 
thoroughly, then, 
using a strong pair of 
scissors or Stanley knife, cut along the dotted lines. Dis- 
card the portion that includes the top of the bottle. 

Check that your mouse fits cosily into its new nest. At 
the first sign of discomfort, change your shampoo. 




When you are satisfied that the mouse will be com- 
fortable. fix the newly-made mouse park to the side of 
your computer with double-sided sticky tape or two pieces 
of Velcro. Tuck your mouse awav tidily, with its tail hang- 
ing through the slit. 

Bawn O’Beime-Raneiagh 


TURN TO PAGE 23... for the weather, sky at night, Jasper Rees on TV, Robert Hanks on radio and Kerber’s new cartoon strip 
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The Prince of Order 


i 

Christopher Lee has ‘one 
foot in the grave, one on 
a banana skin’. But he’s 
still alive and singing, he 
tells Janie Lawrence 


I r’s all a firtfe ai aiming. I thought 
I was going to meet Christo- 
pher Lee. The Christopher Lee. 
But am I? I mention this to 
friends and begin to wonder. 
After the umpteenth, “Oh, is he still 
alive?" I feei f have to double-check 
with the publicist. 

No, there is no mistake. Yes, it is 
he. Sunken cheekbones, penetrating 
eyes? Yes, yes. Count Dracula, Lord 
of the Undead? Absolutely. 

Reassured that Mr Lee is still with 
us i discover that it’s not only a puz- 
zled public who have prematurely 
written him off. According to an 
American Encyclopedia of film, he 
popped his clogs three years ago. 

“Oh yes. I’ve died - on the 31st 
of March, 1993," the man himself 
says unperturbed. “I heard about it 
when somebody wrote to me saying 
that I wasn't doing too badly - con- 
sidering. I was told to sue them but 
1 didn't want to get involved in 
American litigation." 

We are in a drawing room in one 
of those small chi-chi hotels just off 
Sloane Square, a stone’s throw from 
Mr Lee’s own home. A towering fig- 
ure with ramrod posture, this is a 
man very much alive. Mr Lee has 
what they call in the “biz", presence. 
Bucketfuls of it When he speaks 
every word is made to count Each 
infection is delivered with military 
precision. Not a vowel wasted. Cur- 
rently bearded, the actor looks a 
good 10 years younger than 74, is 
vastly more attractive than I’ve 
imagined and, happily to report 
appears to be in fine fettle. Unfor- 
tunately, Fra not Desperately sneez- 
ing and mid flu I have attempted to 
postpone the interview. He’s under- 
standably annoyed that the message 
hasn’t reached him. “I would have 
said, 'Keep away from me', " he 
booms. “Supposing I was Pavarotti.'’ 
Feebly I venture that Fm probably 
no longer contagious. “You mean 
infectious,” he corrects, as I attempt 
to splutter quietly and conceal the 
mounting pile of discarded tissues 
in my handbag. Mr Lee doesn't 
suffer fools gladly. He tells me so. 

Thankfully I don't need to say 
much. Christopher Lee needs the 
minimum of encouragement to talk. 
About this I have been forewarned. 
There is the now legendary tale that 
one woman fainted at a table next 
to him in a Hollywood restaurant 
and. still talking, he never noticed. 
Almost definitely apocryphal, it’s 
not hard to imagine how such a story 
came to pass. 

An actor - note the stressed or - 
he has an opinion on almost any- 
thing and segues seamlessly from 
one topic to another. He is also 
delightfully unencumbered by any- 
thing approaching political correct- 
ness" Discipline, duty and responsi- 
bility are words that frequently 
arise. And. albeit I am in my mid- 
thirties, I am nevertheless ‘'the girl 
who shouldn’t have got out of bed". 

The reason I have, is to hear 
about his new project - the BBC-six 
part adaptation of Sir Walter Scott’s 
tvanhoe (which begins on Sunday, 
12 January) - in which he plays the 
Grand Master of the Knights Tem- 
plar Lucas de Beaumanoir. He was 
already a big fan of the story before 
filming. '‘It’s a great saga, a classic 
with everything in it. Honour, loy- 
alty, bravery.” 

Co-starring Ciaran Hinds and 
Steven Whddington, he declares he 
was by for and away the oldest 
member of the cast. -They were all 
so young. So to them I must have 
seemed one foot in ,t« grave, the 
nrhar rtfl 3 1)30303 SHH. 

Did that make him at all nervous? 
“Nervous,” he repeats faatonei ran- 
fni^ent of the Wfldean “Handbag . 

StS about what? Fve tried in 

.lH loct few years to work with up 
the ,^ m ^voung people. I think 
? ™^duw ™0 do thatif you can. 
And I was very impressed, which 
A" d I . t t aD ^nvery often. You get 

dresn r Jjj get mio some 

"kSwT certainly: after the length of 
involved - whether 
Dme JhinSingtowork.” 

place in Northum- 
he daims< the 
beI Ikif was colder than anywhere 
h tr t^en, “including Alaska". 
he seV t,fo^ the role of Beau- 
NeV t r |r h is one he relished playing. 

manou- is on Qrder ^ ter _ 

VaX**** they are well 
hTcan order their 
aW3I l execution in minutes if 
mS “ e ?noed over the line. He 

they've siepp^ r ^ ^ ^ or 

has mort f* H or ders one of 


has mori. r; He orders one or 

e t VCn Smb to be lashed just like 

tb e demonstrates with an 

that- H whistle . And then 
unexpeettu slowlyf me iodra- 

^«v>niS a -i r 




Being frightening has been Mr 
Lee's career stock in trade. Does he 
consider himself similarly intimi- 
dating? L for one, could never imag- 
ine him being the type of elderly 
gendeman who lends himself to 
having his hair ruffled by exuberant 
children. “A lot of people think I’m 
aloof but that’s not the case. I give 
that impression because 1 don’t 
fling my arms around someone 
within five minutes of meeting them. 
But people aren’t scared of me." 
Evidently 1 look dubious. “No, they 
really aren’t you know. Children 
have* always looked at me as the 
wicked uncle." 

With what he says are “over 250 
credits" in films, it's widely reported 
that Mr Lee gets a bit miffed when 
people insist on harking back to his 
years in the Hammer Horror films. 
So I expect an unfavourable reac- 
tion when I allude to them. But 
more resigned rather than put out 
he asks, “How many do you think 
I’ve done?” It's a rhetorical ques- 
tion and he continues, “Fd say 
between 10 and 15, no more. You 
can’t count Fu Manchu films as hor- 
ror." As for the number of occa- 
sions he put in Dracula’s fangs, he 
professes he really can’t remember. 
“About six I think . But the last time 
was 25 years ago.” 

By that stage he says he’d “had 
enough" of the Prince of Darkness. 
“I made it very clear that the whole 
presentation of the character had 
gone completely to pot. So I said, 
never again. Not unless they made 
Stoker’s book. Only then if someone 
did Stoker’s book exactly , and I 
emphasise exactly, as he wrote it It’s 
never been done.” It was to escape 
this typecasting that he packed his 
bags and spent 10 years in Los 
Angeles, returning to London in 
1986. “Professionally, without 
doubt it was the most important 
thing I ever did. And, without doubt 
it had to be done. And, without 
doubt, I proved my point People 
said to me. If you stay in Britain 
you’ll make a very good living but 
you'll never be asked to do anything 
else. You’ll always be in roughly the 
same kind of film. And eventually 
you’ll get bored and frustrated. 
And, of course, if you get bored 
you’re going to bore the audience.' 

“The Americans, on the other 
hand, will always give yon one 
chance. Where the British are 
inclined to say, ’You have got a, you 
have got b, but you haven’t got c, the 
Americans say, ‘we’re going to use 
what you have got'.” 

It is evidently a source of some 
pride to him that he was offered 
roles that proved he was capable of 
far more than sinking his teeth into 
young maidens’ necks. “Half of 
what I did in 10 years was comedy. 
It's on the screen. I hosted Saturday 
Nigju Lh'e with John Belushi and 
Dan Ackroyd. And how did it do? 
It was the third highest-rated show 
they ever had. I did westerns, I 
played Americans in American 
films, in one. Serial, I was a tough 
businessman in the week and at 
weekends the head of a band of gay 
Hell’s Angels.” 

The briefest of pauses. “Do you 
think Fd have been offered that 
here?" he thunders. “Not in a mil- 
lennium," his voice roars to a 
crescendo. “And, if you were to ask 
people here what I did for the 10 
years I was in America Fm sure 
they’d look absolutely blank." 

He sounds resentful. “No, not in 
the least,” he denies. “I realise peo- 
ple's imaginations are limited. I 
was frustrated. I'm not particularly 
tolerant of stupidity or people who 
don’t do their homework.” 

He returned to Britain satisfied 
that he had achieved what he set out 
to “and because Fm a European 
and I wanted to return to my roots". 
That said, he is very much a prod- 
uct of his generation and sees little 
about contemporary Britain to be 
proud of. “I didn’t get married 
until I was nearly 40 because I 
couldn’t afford it If you can't sup- 
port a wife and family you have no 
right to get married, in nay opinion. 
Today people make an awful lot of 
fuss about their rights but what 
about their responsibilities? 

He’s all for the return of National 
Service for the young, despairs of the 
way he believes justice is weighted 
towards the criminal rather than the 
victim, and cites the number of 
homeless as “deplorable . 

“There's a lade of discipline, a 
lack of manners. A total decline m 
behaviour and morals. It s ail gone 
downhill- Who opens a door for a 
woman? Who fafes a bat off if 
they’re wearing one? I've n° objec- 
tion to saying to someone [think 
you’ve dropped this [litter], but 
then you get a strewn of abuse. 
Abuse is the refuge of the mcoher- 


Christopher Lee: ‘Children always treat me as the wicked unde.* Below, as the Grand Master in ‘tvanhoe* 
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ent And you never get any support." 

On many such occasions he says 
he has been tempted to “belt” some- 
one. In fact, not so long ago be did. 
Not a wise move, I venture. “My 
hands still move very fast," he fires 
back. “And I learnt a lot of extremely 
unpleasant things during the war so 
I know what to do." 

The son of an Italian countess - 
be can theoretically use the title 
Count Carandini - and a British sol- 
dier - his parents divorced when he 
was a child. When his stepfather ran 
out of money he had to leave school, 
Wellington, whereupon, at 16, he 
got his first job as a messenger boy 
for£l a week. Soon after he volun- 
teered for duty and trained as a pilot 
for die RAF, but as be had some 


makes a dismissive sound. “I was 
mentioned in dispatches for distin- 
guisbed service, I think it's for one 
particular thing in Sicily, but that's 
why I won't say, because I'm not 
sure.” After the war he began his 
career in films. “I lived in a bedsit 
off Sloane Square until 1955. Every 
day I’d take the Tube to Uxbridge 
and then the bus to Pinewood. I 
went to bed at 9pm on Christmas 
Eve and New Year’s Eve. I've never 
missed a day in 50 years.” 

There are few big names that Lee 
hasn't worked with. He rates Billy 
Wilder, director of The Pm aie Life 
of Sherlock Holmes , as “one of the 
greatest ever’’. And, among 
actresses, he won’t hear a word said 
against Joan Collins with whom he 


trouble with his eyesight he was 
drafted into Intelligence and the 
Special Forces. “About which I’m 
not really prepared to talk. It's an 
unwritten code that you don’t dis- 
cuss certain things." 

Various attempts to ferret out 
something more specific are fruit- 
less. “If you work in Special Forces 
that inevitably means you're 
involved in secret operations. It 
doesn’t mean to say that I was a spy 
with the French Resistance in Pans. 
Can you see me at 6ft 4ins being 
inconspicuous?" 

But wasn’t he decorated? He 


starred in Dark Places. “Joan is a jolly 
good actress. It’s not just hot air like 
it is with a lot of others. She works 
and she knows what she's doing." 

So what modern films might he 
call fantastic? He looks bemused. 
“Is that too strong a word?" I ask, 
feeling like a schoolgirl who’s just 
used some inappropriately hip slang. 
“Good, f would think, is the word," 
he replies steadily. **I don’t go to the 
cinema very often because there’s 
hardly anything, in my opinion, 
worth seeing." 

What about Four Weddings and a 
FunemH No, he hasn’t seen it. Or, 


the Woody Allen films? He hasn't 
seen any. He is most likely to go to 
a film if it features the work of a spe- 
cific actor. He has huge respect for 
Gene Hackman and has been 
impressed by Tbm Cruise in Rain- 
man and Chris O’Donnell. 

And women? He ponders. 
“Katharine Hepburn is a real star. 
Magic. Magic. Anne Bancroft. The 
young? - two really. Jodie Foster 
and Michelle Pfeiffer.” As for 
British actresses -“I’ve seen Emma 
Thompson only once" - he can’t 
think of any. 

“Now it's all. 1 want to be rich and 
famous in five minutes. I’m going to 
walk in front of the camera when I 
feel like it. I might say a line or two. 
Hey, didn't you read in the paper 

‘I can tell 
you exactly 
how long a 
shelf-life an 
actor or 
actress has. 

I have been 
proved right 
every single 
time' 

that I was next week’s superstar. 
Well, Fve seen them all come. I’ve 
seen them all go. I can tell you 
exactly how long a shelf-life an 
actor or actress has. I've been 
proved right practically every single 
time. They can fool the public but 
they can’t fool us." 

Looking back over his own career, 
he admits that he does have one 
great regret. “That I didn’t have a 
musical career. As a conductor or 
soloist but mainly as a singer. I was 
given this talent and I never really 
used iL” That said, he has just made 
a record. An eclectic mix of jazz. 


JOHN WALSH IS ON HOLIDAY 


opera and western cowboy songs, he 
sings in German, French. Italian and 
English. “I know it sounds terribly 
imm odest but I have actually created 
music history. Because nobody of 74 
who can't read music and isn't a 
trained opera singer has made a 
record of these songs. And every 
single one of the voices I use on 
these songs is different” He shrugs 
at the inevitability of the album title 
- Christopher Lee sings Rogues, 
Demons and Villains. 

All in all, he reckons he’s 
“damned lucky to still be here". 
Eleven years ago he had heart 
surgeiy to mend a faulty valve. Con- 
sequently, he no longer eats all the 
sweet things he loved and has finally 
given up smoking his pipe. 

Meanwhile, old friends of his now 
have legitimate posthumous entries 
in film encyclopedias. “God, yes, I 
hardly dare open the paper now. 
Apart from people in the same pro- 
fession, there's all the people I knew 
in the war. Most of them are dead." 

Of course, this includes both his 
Hammer co-stars. Peter Cushing and 
Vincent Price, h's the on]y lime in two 
horns his shoulders visibly droop. 
“They were both very dear friends 
and I miss them both very much. 
Especially Peter- He was a wonder- 
ful man and I was devoted to him. I 
miss all the conversations I used to 
have with him on the telephone that 
were very special to us. There were 
certain things we used to laugh about 
that would have meant nothing to 
anyone else. And now there's nobody 
in the world with whom J can have 
those conversations. 

“He fought the cancer for lOyeais 
- he was immensely brave. A few 
months before he died we did some 
work together for a voiceover. The 
last thing I remember was him wav- 
ing out of a car after we’d finished.” 

This year he will have been mar- 
ried to his Danish wife, Gitte, for 35 
years and he reckons his 33-year-old 
daughter. Christina will probably get 
married. “Perhaps I’ll be a grand- 
father one day although it's a bit late 
actually to be a grandfather." 

As for himself, he categorically 
states he has no intention whatso- 
ever of taking it easy and spending 
more time on the golf course, his 
great passion. Fluent in three 
languages - French, Italian and 
German - and passable in another 
two, he often works abroad and is 
generally recognised and pursued 
by autograph-hunters wherever 
he goes. 

"Vs very simple. I’m a working 
actor and I’ll never retire." 


David Lister 

arts notebook 


This week Waicratone's and 
Virgin announced an 
exclusive deal with publishers 
Pimlico to re-publish a one- 
volume edition of John 
Lennon’s Goonish Sixties 
books Jn His Own Write and 
A Spaniard in the Works. It 
was these two collections of 
surreal stories, poems and 
drawings thai established 
Lennon's reputation as ihe 
literary Beatle. Reading 
through the republished 
edition, Lennon's analysis of 
Harold Wilson's victory in 
1964 seems as fresh as ever. 
“Azue orl gnome. Harassed 
Wilsod won the General 
Erection, with a very small 
marjorie over the Tbrchies. 
Thus pudding the Ltboring 
Partly back into powell after 
a large abcess. This he could 
not have done withouispan 
the barking of thee Trade 
Onions... Sir Alice 
Doubtless Whom was quote 
‘bitherly disappointed’ but 
managed to keep smirking 
on his 500,000 acre eastern 
Scotland..." Let's hope that 
Tony Blair has a chronicler 
among the Britpop bands to 
rival that. But it’s pretty 
doubtful. Even among the 
wide range of political 
satirists and TV comedy 
programmes few. if any. are 
as inclined as Lennon was to 
play language games. It's a 
slice of humour that has 
sadly disappeared. 

There is a startling new 
array of definitions in the 
upcoming edition of the 
Collins Dictionary Totty has 
changed from being a 
Scottish word for tiny to 
“British informal: women 
collectively considered as 
sexual objects". Music seems 
to have spawned a 
disproportionate amount or 
changes to the English 
language. Jarvis Cocker’s 
song about Es and W hizz 
must claim some of the 
credit for the definition of 
whizz, formerly just a loud 
humming or a skilful person, 
now officially recognised as a 
slang word for 
amphetamine. Wallpaper, 
formerly, well, wallpaper, is 
now “something pleasant bat 
bland serving as unobtrusive 
background eg guitar rock 
wallpaper". And handbag is 
now “a commercial style of 
house musk [from an 
allusion to women dancing 
round their handbags in 
discos]". So if yon hear 
someone remarking on the 
totty dancing to the 
wallpaper as if it were 
handbag, they’ve either 
swallowed too many whizz or 
the dictionary. 

One Lotteiy application that 
I wish eveiy success is that 
being planned by West End 
producer Duncan Weldon, 
whose out-of-town activity 
also sees him as director of 
the Chichester Festival 
Theatre. Mr Weldon wants a 
new £7m theatre at the 
Chichester complex to add to 
the two theatres already 
there. The addition of a third 
theatre would change 
Chichester from a summer 
festival venue to an all-year- 
round producing venue. A 
new SDO-seaier theatre would 
help Chichester attract West 
End and Broadway transfers. 
At present too few touring 
shows are suited to the main 
house, which has a thrust 
stage. I foresee a problem as 
the new theatre would need 
a fly tower, which might 
obscure views of Chichester 
Cathedral: but it should not 
be an insurmountable design 
problem. And expanding this 
south-coast complex - once 
the summer venue for 
Olivier’s National theatre - 
so that it is ooce more a key 
theatrical venue would he 
lottery money well spent 

The Hollywood star Jessica 
Lange brought a touch of 
California to the opening of 
A Streetcar Named Desire in 
which she starred as Blanche 
Dubois this week, but in an 
unexpected location. The 
ns hers at the Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket guided ns in 
announcing: “Stalls 
downstairs, bathrooms are 
to your right." Fm all for 
doing everything possible to 
make American tourists 
welcome in theatreland. I 
would defend allowing (heir 
film stars to play lead rides 
on the West End stage. But 
there are limits. Leave us 
our lavatories. 



* 
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Opening doors: i wouldn’t presume to produce my own libretto. But also I like having someone to argue with, someone to question the songs. It's stimulating to me’ 


Photo: Laurie Lewis 



Stephen Sondheim won't do interviews. Or present radio programmes. So what's this? Speaking on 
Radio 2 on Tuesday and talking to Edward Seckerson from his New York home? It’ll never happen 


A n empty office somewhere in Broadcast- 
ing House. A desk, a chair, a telephone. 
It’s 4.29 pm. The telephone should ring 
now. Soon. Later? When is later? Wait. 
It’s quiet, it’s positively Kafkaesquc. It's ringing. 
I half-expect someone to say “It’s for you”. I want 
someone to say “it's for you”, dammit! But I know 
it’s for me. I’ve known for the best part of a week 
now. “Hi, Edward. If the BBC's paying, call me 
back.” It's 430. it must be Stephen Sondheim. And 
he’d probably make a better job of this opening 
scene than I have. 

So what's he doing at the end of a telephone on 
the very day he moves back into his fire-damaged 
New York home? What am I doing? [ don’t do 
telephone interviews. He doesn't do interviews. 
Period. And nor does he present radio pro- 
grammes. The plot thickens. This Tuesday on BBC 
Radio 2 a six-part scries entitled In Company with 
Sondheim takes to the airwaves. Sondheim’s pre- 
senting debut. There has to be a good reason for 
that - a very good reason. There is. Producer 
Rachel Freck's new series is about young writers, 
work in progress, the Musical Theatre of tomor- 
row. The things Sondheim cares about. Enough 
to be interviewed about. Just. 

He has, of course, been reshaping, redefining, 
reimagining the whole concept of '‘musicals” for 
longer than most of us have been enjoying them. 
He's Broadway's oldest, wisest, and most rebellious 
baby, still pushing at the boundaries of the form, 
still challenging our perceptions of that form, inte- 
grating text, music, and lyrics in ever more intrigu- 
ing ways. His influence is incalculable. He's 
opened more doors than the faint-hearted could 
ever have slammed shut on him. And he’s left them 
open for others to pass through. Actually, there's 
a Sondheim number called "Opening Doors”. 
(There usually is - a number, a line, a rhyme for 
all occasions.) This one’s from Merrily We Roll 
.4long-my personal favourite among all his shows 
- and it reads and plays like the story of his life in 
just under seven minutes. Merrily runs backwards 
in time. We know the outcome before wc know 
why. Typical of Sondheim to turn cause-and-effect 
on its head. But he would, wouldn't he? He’s 
already shown us the future of musical theatre: we 
just need to work our how ro get there. 

Telephone interviews are problematic at the best 


of times. No eye contact, no body language 
(Sondheim’s body language - wired, like his 
material - speaks volumes). Just words. And into- 
nation. Sondheim listens to - no scrutinises - every 
word, and if he doesn’t bear every word, you'll 
know: “could you repeat the last half of that sen- 
tence, please." It’s unnerving. Let’s just say that 
Sondheim is “interview waiv”, even among friends. 
The casual generalisations, the careless asides are 
smartly rebuffed, clarification instantly required. 
“I didn't say that, you said that.” But then, he 
chooses his words very carefully - is it so much to 
ask that others do. too? 

So here we are discussing the concept of semi- 
nar and workshop that gave rise to the BBC’s “In 
Company” series, and T m wondering how difficult 
it is to assess work that he has absolutely no affin- 
ity with. Whoops, I've chosen the wrong word. “I 
don’t assess. I never assess work. I believe in the 
Socratic method. I ask questions, encourage, 
guide. I would doubt that I even used the words 
defining qualities like 'good', *bad\ or whatever, 
whereas I would say ‘Is this what you intended?’ 
or*I don’t understand this' or ‘Is this clear to every- 
one in the class?’. When Cameron Mackintosh and 
I set up our seminars in Oxford in 1990. we delib- 
erately picked writers who represented all worlds. 
And I made it quite clear from the first day that 
iheie should be no sense of competition or rivalry, 
that this was a community effort, that eveiybody 
must speak their mind, question each other's work, 
question their own work...” 

It was in this spirit that the Mercury Workshop 
was founded in 1992. This is the only writer-based 
organisation in Britain dedicated to the develop- 
ment and presentation of new Musical Theatre, and 
Sondheim is its patron. It is hoped that the next gen- 
eration of British musicals will spawn here among 
the 50 or so lyricists and composers who make up 
the membership. So where better for the BBC to 
go shopping? “In Company" focuses on the latest 
work of six writing teams. We cast off with composer 
George Stiles and lyricist Anthony Drewe (authors 
of the promising lust So) on their new musical ver- 
sion of JM Barrie’s Peter Pan: then comes the com- 
poser and lyricist Richard Taylor with his remark- 
able Whistle Down die Wind ( not to be confused with 
Andrew Lloyd Webber's latest confection), a show 
this writer has tirelessly (tiresomely?) champi- 


oned Sondheim had nothing to do with the choices, 
but sampled the scores (by way of specially recorded 
excerpts), made the introductions and asked the 
awkward questions. Some, relating to context, 
song placement and the like, that came up again 
and again. “For sure there are certain principles that 
1 apply to eveiything in the way of songwriting for 
dramatic purposes, intimately I am much less con- 
cerned with whether I like something than whether 
I understand it. I believe it is our obligation as writ- 
ers to make our work dear to an audience. Clarity 
is all-important. Clarity of diction in lyric writing. 
Clarity of intention. What is the play about? What 
is the song about? What are you trying to convey 
in terms of emotional colour? For me clarity and 
intelligibility are everything - everything is subor- 
dinate to that." 

But clarity and intelligibility apart, what is it that 
audiences come to see, will pay dearly to see, have 
been conditioned to expect to see? The money. 
The glitz, the glamour, the technology, up there 
on stage. Sondheim knows better than most that 
we urgently need to capture a new and adventur- 
ous theatre audience from the grip of TV and film. 
Despite current New York hits such as Rent and 
Bring in ‘Da Noise, commercial shows of some 
experimentation and quality that are encouraging 
because they appear to be bucking the trend! he 
is hardly optimistic (well, maybe hopefully pes- 
simistic) about the future. 

“Which is not to say that we should stop try- 
ing. I think the answer may be in smaller theatres 
for smaller shows with smaller casts. I’ve been 
spending the past 15 years of my life writing just 
such shows...” 

And still is. IVIse Giros - his latest collaboration 
with John Weidraan {Pacific Overtures and Assas- 
sins) - is a project he’s hung on to since he was 
22. It’s about the Mizner brothers - Addison, the 
architect who “invented Palm Beach”, and Wilson, 
a con man and playwright, “our greatest wit after 
Dorothy Parker”. Their lives happened to coincide 
with the birth and death of Vaudeville. He and 
Wridman hope to workshop the piece in the spring 
for a late summer opening in Washington. They 
have two producers but no director as yet. The 
writing began two years ago. But there have been 
interruptions. Which is why, says Sondheim, he is 
currently finding it so tough getting up to speed 


again. “I find I can only work on one thing ar a 
time, and I have to virtually eat, live, and breathe 
it. Meaning 24 hours a day, because I am a firm 
believer in the unconscious doing your work for 
you, and I think it is important going to sleep at 
night with nothing else on your mind but the show, 
because a lot of problems get solved in dreams.” 

Sondheim prefers to collaborate. Not on the 
songs, whose music and lyrics he likes to shape 
simultaneously - though his early collaborations 
with Leonard Bernstein and Jule Styne proved 
seamless (have you ever wondered how West Side 
Story or Gypsy would have sounded with music by 
Stephen Sondheim?) - but on the book, the 
libretto. “It’s such a difficult, specialised task. I 
wouldn't presume to produce my own libretto. But 
also I like having someone to argue with, some- 
one to question the songs. It’s stimulating to me.” 

He means it. And he’s ready to defer to his col- 
laborators. When Cameron Mackintosh mounted 
Follies in London, he expressed concerns that the 
show was too bleak, too downbeat And he found 
something of an ally in Sondheim's librettist James 
Goldman, who thought it centred too much on the 
role of Ben Stone. So out went one of the best songs 
- “The Road You Didn’t Take” - and in came new 
ones. Now perhaps the most remarkable feature of 
Sondheim’s art is his ability to find an individual 
musical voice for each show. You know it’s Sond- 
heim, but each score has its own distinct “rinta”. 
Company is the musical embodiment of Seventies 
chic. Pacific Overtures seeks and finds purity in a kind 
of pentatonic haiku, only to succumb to the cor- 
rupting influence of Unde Sam, Souza, and all; Into 
the Woods taps into the fairytale spirit of Disney; 
Assassins plunders the all-American songbook. As 
for follies, a score so steeped in the Broadway sound 
of the Thirties and Forties that it manages at once 
to be both familiar and ever surprising, I boldly put 
it to Sondheim that a number like “Country 
House”, one of the more conspicuous additions to 
the London version, somehow didn't belong there. 
“You’re absolutely right. It belongs more in a score 
like Company. I managed to get back into Follies 
by doing the pastiche stuff, but I had trouble get- 
ting back into the book songs because it had been 
so many years since. Radio 2 get back into the 
original version for their all-star production next 
month. Just as it was, just as it should be. 


One parting shot before I finally hang up the 
phone. And this is a touchy one. When people say 
Sondheim doesn’t write tunes (nonsense, of 
course), what do they actually mean? I have a the- 
ory and it has to do with what can only be 
described as his “musical impatience". It goes with 
his restless, inquisitive personality. How could any- 
one capable of fashioning something as beautiful 
as the middle section of “Every Day a Little 
Death” from A Little Night Music let it go so pre- 
cipitously? Because it has a purpose (originally as 
the bridge section to a much larger form) and once 
that purpose is fulfilled... £ 

“Look, you like opera and I don't. In opera one 
lingers on moments, one savours the moment, 
indulges the moment’’ (it’s true, can yon imagine 
Sondheim’s Liehestod?). “Well, I write musical 
theatre and I’m just as interested in the theatre 
part as in the music pan. So I don’t like to ling er 
any longer than I think is necessary to make the 
point, to make the moment work...” And Sond- 
heim moments are invariably short and sweet, 
sweet and sour, and unrepeatable, %u grasp them 
or not, while you can. “Look, why do you think 
people came out of Act I of Night Music humming 
A Weekend in the Country". Because they’d just 
had eight choruses of itl But that was the nature 
of the number. For years and years reprises were 
derigueur in musicals. I remember Dick Rodgers 
asking for a reprise of one of the ballads we wrote 
for the first act of Do I Hear a Waltz? And I said 
that the same thought didn’t occur in Act 2, so 
there was no good reason to reprise it... Obviously 
a song does, by its own nature, repeat certain 
t lungs, but there is a limit to the amount of repe- 
tition 1 want to hear of either idea or tone. Most 
songs stay on one idea and are static. I like to move 
the ideas along and get not just from point A to 
point B, but to points C, D, E, F and G as welL” 

^ Is it any wonder that he’s taken to introducing 
bend in. the Clowns” as “a medley of my hitsT 
Of aiuree, he’d like a hit, a smash hit. But, in the 
anot , her song. Tt’s never gonna happen, 
is it . Not so long as audiences insist upon check- 4 
mg theu- brains in at the cloakroom. 
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. Don’t blame it on the ballet 

: As the Royal Ballet’s ‘Cinderella’ and the Kirov's ‘Nutcracker’ bow out today, Louise Levene 
■ re ‘* ec * s on two productions that, despite their star turns, never quite believe in their own magic 

M iyako Yoshida’s combination of modest 
sweetness and sure classical technique 

made her an nKtnAne r? 1 — 
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M iyako Yoshida’s combination of modest 
sweetness and sure classical technique 
■ , . . m , a< k he r an obvious choice for Freder- 
^AshtonsC^Ma. The touchstone of his con- 
cepbon of Perrault’s story is gentleness. This isn’t 
a chronicle of child abuse within a dysfunctional 
nor is it an allegory of the proletarian 


^st)- Pot Ashton, Cinderella is the universally 
. intelligible stoiy of a wallflower whose dreams of 
sartorial splendour and social success are realised 
m one short magical night. Reduced to this, the 
tale seems a tawdry one, but the choreographer 
contrives, through the character of Cinders her- 
self, to transcend bourgeois wish-fulfilment and 
create a story of wit, forbearance and the redemp- 
tive power of unselfish love, lb pull this off; each 
meticulously drawn role must be enacted with total 
clarity, each relationship charted with scrupulous 
care, lb be sure of our sympathy, Cinderella must 
show a satirical streak in her saucy parodies of the 
Ugly Sisters, but convey her filial devotion in the 
awkward tendernesses between herself and her 
father. It is these glimpses of the heroine beneath 
foe rags in Act 1 that prepare us for the Prince’s 
coup defoudre in foe Ballroom. 

Yoshida’s Prince this season is Bruce Sansom. 
Neatly made, with boyish good looks and an 
exquisite line, he was bora to dance Ashton’s 
heroes. He acts too. In his exchanges with the Ugly 
Sisters (honey-roast ham from Messrs Page & 
Webb), his convincing air of dignity and courtesy 
mask a strong sense of the ridiculous. His duets 
with Yoshida are master-class material: he makes 
the long travelling lifts look painless and his eyes 
seldom leave his ballerina's face. The Prince’s 
other big relationship is foe curious bond between 
himself and foe jester. Unhappily for Sansom, this 
role was danced by letsuya Kumakawa, who span 
and leapt fabulously but whose only relationship 
was, as always, with his public. 

The Christmas trees may not come down until 
Monday but the Kirov Ballet’s pink tinsel pro- 
duction of The Nutcracker will be put back in its 
tank of formaldehyde tonight after its 28tb per- 
formance at the London Coliseum. Until rela- 
tively recently, foe very thought of Russian bal- 
let dancers live in captivity was enough to have 
ballet-fenders and name-droppers queuing round 
the block on pointe, but increasing familiarity with 
foe spedes has caused public enthusiasm to cool 
somewhat: there have been seats available for 
virtually every performance. Victor Hochhauser’s 
choice of programme may have been part of foe 



Miyako Yoshida: modest sweetness and sure technique 


problem: three weeks is a hell of a lot of Nut- 
cracker and only crazy balletomanes and stir- 
crazy critics bother to catch different casts. 
With a more varied schedule you stand a 
chance of getting some multiple bookings. 
Even the dancers look bored: stuck in the 
same roles night after night (presumably to 
save on extra wigs and costumes), they dance 
on auto-pflot and gossip visibly upstage. In 
July, the company returns with treats like Don 
Quixote, Giselle and The Firebird, phis some 
hoped-for guest appearances by Sylvie 
Guillem, which may all prove more inspiring 
for box-office and dancers alike. Stars always 
make a difference. 

Anyone dragging themselves away from 
their turkey rissoles on Boxing Day in the hope 
of seeing New York City Ballet star Igor Zelen- 
sky before he becomes Darcey Bussell’s guest 
partner in February would have been as dis- 
appointed as I was to see the words “Faroukh" 
and “Ruzimatav” typed in his place. Once pos- 
sessed of a certain snorting appeal, this 
extremely handsome dancer has degenerated 
into a mannered pastiche of his former self. 
He was partnering Diana Vishneva, the arche- 
typal Kirov ballerina of foe Nineties: tall svelte, 
technically assured and with all the warmth and 
originality of an After Eight mint. 

The stock response to such criticism is to 
blame foe ballet Igor Zelensky has made it 
dear that it holds no particular interest for him: 
“It’s for foe children, not for the ballet 
dancers.” With this production (and let's face 
it many, many other productions), you can 
sympathise with such an attitude, but once a 
dancer starts to think like that you can wave 
goodbye to a truly great performance. A clas- 
sical dancer is required to believe sis impos- 
sible things before breakfast Asyhnuratova 
and Mukhamedov inhabit such a wonderland 
and can move you to tears in scenarios as slight 
as the Nutcracker . In this ballet Zelensky 
moves us only to applause. He wasn’t bad, 
though. On Wednesday night his partnering 
was a little over-anxious here and there - an 
occupational hazard when you’re scheduled to 
dance with a different girl every day of foe 
week. But his powerful jump, his meticulous 
landings and his altogether rather meaty clas- 
sicism were a welcome sight Roll on February. 
Final performances today: Kirov 'Nutcracker', 
230pm, 7.30pm London Coliseum. WC2 (0171- 

632 8300): Roval Ballet ‘Cinderella * 12 noon, 

Photo: Bill Cooper ROH, Covent Garden, WC2 (0171-304 4000) 


A suitable case for treatment 

Chloe Poems Healing Roadshow Battersea Arts Centre, London 


By Dominic Cavendish 


A t the end of her Healing Road- 
show. Chloe Poems announces 
that there bas been, let's face it, 
precious little in the way of healing. 
‘That was just a gimmick to get you to 
come," she explains, smiling sweetly 
and launching into a collective aura- 
audit For many people, an evening in 
the company of a gay, socialist trans- 
vestite poet is, in itself, an event They 
can probably do without the actual lay- 
ing on of hands, especially once they’ve 
learnt where the mitts of this “well- 
oiled cog in the wheel of life" have 
wandered. It's just a shame that the 
male rial Poems slips in byway of cura- 
tive alternative - to show she’s no mere 
novelty item, no panto dame with a dif- 
ference — is so worn and famili ar. 


That mat erial, initially, is gingham- 
based, a “a fabric made sacred by The 
Little House on the Prairie ”, we axe 
told. It provided the psychological 
trigger that caused her to shrug off 
her masculine Tbry alter-ego (Paddy 
Field, MP for the Wirral Penninsu- 
Iar). Its inherent socialism (the inter- 
depending strands) will help Poems 
on her mission “to make the world 
a better place". Here, it clothes her 
and adorns her throne. The opening 
mock-homage to its power is almost 
undiluted Dame Edna (although her 
creator, Jenni Potter, has far hairier 
forearms). Poems salivates in toothy 
delight, her alliterative hymn 
(“Watch it swoosh and swish and 
swirl”) rising to a falsetto crescendo 


(“It’s here, it’s queer and it’s not 
going to be made into net curtains"). 
Unfortunately, most of the show is 
taken up with Poems trying to prove 
that her rouge, unlike that of 
Humphries’ housewife superstar, has 
a defiantly militant hue. 

After two rhythmic forays into the 
melancholy vales of gay clubland a la 
Pauline Calf - the fast boasting foe 
memorable shriek-aft er-me chorus: 
“Nothing’s gonna stop us / S niffin ’ our 
poppers", the second an accidental 
scat in a darkroom mistaken for a 
toilet - Poems gets on with her self- 
appointed task of repoliticising drag. 
First, she rounds on foe apathy and 
body fascism of gay men, asking, in 
“Muscle Mary Quite Contrary, or It’s 



Almost As If Hitler Won": "Oh, such 
a fine and structured face / Am I star- 
ing at the master race?" Then she sets 
about driving a stake through foe 
heart of one of the drag queens of foe 
undead, “who refuse to see queer as 
a movement”. This involves doing a 
poor impersonation of a stock-type 
female impersonator, delivering each 
Don-pc line with an exaggerated hitch- 
ing of falsies and hairpiece. 

Not only does all this feel as if it’s 
being delivered to foe wrong audi- 
ence - a working men’s club would 
surely be more of a chaDenge than foe 
BAC - but its lack of subtlety means 
that Poems' pornographic finale 
sounds like more of foe same rather 
than a step forward. Renouncing 

nmmurn 


God and society for “the evils of mas- 
culine embrace", foe poet (or should 
that be poetaster?) resembles a child 
running amok in a wordsmithy, ham- 
mering at any rhyme that might send 
the sparks flying - “We’ve been so 
high / We’ve touched the sky / We’ve 
even watched our friends die”. 

John Hegley, who pulled up at the 
same venue a few weeks ago with his 
squirting-my-nipples-at-my-broiher- 
in-law routine is more subversive 
than this. With Hegley, foe personal 
isn't political, it's just funny. Ihke 
away Chloe Poems' gingham frock, 
and what you’re left with doesn’t even 
raise an eyebrow. 

To 12 Jan, BAC ( 0171-223-2223 ) 
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THE FILM 

Shine 


The true story of the emancipation of a 
young pianist struggling beneath the 
tyranny of his father as written and 
directed by the Australian Scott Hicks. 
Already laden with awards. 


Ryan Gilbey tossed aside cynicism: "Far 
more than the sum of your gposebumps." 
“Extraordinarily watohable... doesn't insult 
the intelligence," agreed the Guardian. 
“Shattering," gulped the Telegraph. 
“Uplifting... the first essential film of foe 
new year," marvelled foe 77mes. "Already 
in the 1997 Top Ten," yelled Time Out. * 
“Doesn’t make me take a shine to Shine, 
scoffed foe Standard. u Rain Man meets 
Rachmaninov," snarled the FT. 


Cert 12, 105 minutes. On general 
release. 


THE PLAY 



A Streetcar Named Desire 


Jessica Lange plays Blanche (for the third 
time) opposite Toby Stephens and Imogen 
Stubbs in Peter Hall’s revival of Tennessee 
Williams's powerful, steamy tale of self- 
delusion, sex and repression. 


Paul Taylor was unconvinced. “Lange 
comes over like an object lesson In 
healthy ageing." “Fails to do justice to a 
masterpiece," concurred the Telegraph. “I 
still find It hard to believe in her," worried 
the Guardian. "Finely judged, sensitive, 
witty, intelligent, stylish ... one of the 
great plays of foe century,” praised the 
FT. "Sustains the proper tension and, 
when the climaxes come, achieves the 
necessary intensity," admired the Times. 


Theatre Royal, Haymarket, London SW1 
(0171-930 8800). 


Cherubin 


Tim Albery revives his colourful production of 
Massenet’s comic sequel to Figaro with 
Susan Graham, Alison Hagley and Elizabeth 
Futral. Designed by Antony McDonald and 
conducted by John Biot Gardiner. 


Julian Anderson gloried in "a thing of joy, an 
evening of fiofo, bubble and excitement that 
should be seen without delay." "Blissfully 
sung and conducted superbly... Susan 
Graham wins all hearts with charismatic 
energy and gloriously rich, emotion-filled 
singing... magnificently entertaining," crowed 
the Standard. "Gardiner pac« the piece to 
perfection ... unmissable," revelled foe 
Times. “Elegant and even Innocuously 
enjoyable," grumbled foe Telegraph. 


Ton’t, 7, 10 & 14 Jan at foe Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, London WC2 
(0171-304 4000) 


Hugely emotional stuff. 


is 


Something is wrong 
when Stella (Imogen 
Stubbs) gives the best 
performance. 


d 


Even better than first 
time round. Lush and 
lustrous, like overdosing 
on truffles. 
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Hie book 
you 

meant to 
read 


Steamed up in a melting pot . 


Nostromo 

( 2904 ) 

by Joseph Conrad 

Plot: Sulaco is the wealthy 
province of Conrad's 
fictional South American 
republic. Cost3guana. The 
money springs from the San 
Tome silver mines, property 
of Charles Gould, an idealist 
paradoxically dedicated to 
“material interests". 

Cosiaguana vibrates with 
civil unrest. Backed by the 
US, the legal government 
clings onto Sulaco: it is 
opposed by the populist 
demagogue Montero who 
wants to seize the province 
and its silver. Gould entrusts 
six months' silver production 
to Italian shop-steward 
Nostromo and the anti- 
Montero journalist Decoud. 
Nostromo is consumed by 
pride. Decoud by scepticism. 

This pair escape at night 
in a lighter laden with 
treasure; crash into a 
troopship: reach a small 
island; bury the loot 
Nostromo returns to Sulaco 
convinced that he has been 
exploited by his superiors; 
Decoud remains on the 
island and drowns himself 
using a couple of silver bars. 

Nostromo helps to defeat 
the rebels but nothing 
ameliorates his bitterness. 
Courting the daughter of the 
island's lighthouse keeper, 
he gradually unearths the 
silver which the world 
believes lost. He grows rich 
ounce by ounce. One night 
he is mistaken for a thief; the 
lighrhouse keeper shoots 
him. Gould continues to 
nurse the San Tbm6 mine, 
blindly unaware that his 
devotion brings destruction. 

Theme: “There is no peace 
and no rest in the 
development of material 
interests. They have their 
law and their justice." 
Capitalism corrodes moral 
principle by promoting the 
myth of progress. 

Revolutions are a sham: 
Costaguana is controlled by 
the mine, not the people. 
Individuals who seek 
redemption in heroism are 
merely flirting with a 
flattering illusion. 

Style: The narrative is 
unimaginably oblique. 
Flashbacks and digressions 
show history stupidly 
repeating itself. The prose is 
dry and sardonic with a 
thread of malice. 

Chief strengths: The only 
English novel to compete in 
range and scale with War and 
Peace. Conrad demonstrates 
how intellectual, political 
and economic forces distort 
individuals and nations. He 
audaciously combines the 
sweep of 19th-century fiction 
with the impresionistic 
techniques of modernism. 

Chief weaknesses: Conrad 
is prone to acute bouts of 
sentimentality, especially 
when female characters lurch 
into view; the conrrol of 
dialogue is erratic because 
his colloquialisms sound 
manufactured. 


Do clean shirts and cookbooks 
signal the decline of civilisation? 

Lisa Jardine thinks not 

Dumbing Down: essays on the strip-mining of American culture edited bv Katharine 
Washburn and John F Thornton, WW Norton. £19.95 



M y father used to tell us a story about 
his first trip to New York in the 
early 1950s. Walking around the 
city, dazzled by its architecture, and 
entranced by its postwar self-confidence 
and easy affluence, he happened to remark 
to his companion - a titled, aristocratic 
English woman - how amazed he was that 
every man they passed wore a freshly 
pressed shirt. “What do you find so sur- 
prising about that?” retorted the lady, 
“Everyone wears a clean shin in England, 
too." “No." countered my father, "In Eng- 
land everyone of your social class takes a 
daily dean shirt for granted. In this coun- 
try, apparently, everybody is able to change 
their shirt every day. " 

Like that anonymous well-bred lady, the 
authors of the litany of US books and essays 
that currently lament the passing of high 
culture from the American scene also 
seem to me to be locked into the twilight 
world of traditional privilege. What makes 
their position sadder is that a number of 
those who maintain that American culture 
is sliding dangerously into decline under the 
weight of competing cultures and broad- 
ening artistic horizons are themselves sec- 
ond-generation Americans - people who 
have achieved their success within the 
generous embrace of the North American 
melting pot. 

TWo themes preoccupy the contributors 
to Katharine Washburn and John F Thorn- 
ton's collection of essays. Dumbing Down. 
The first is that in every area of cultural life 
— from high art to cookery — the Amer- 
ican public is fed a pap of reassuringly 
downmarket, comfortably low-effort read- 
ing, viewing and listening material. This, 
they claim, is swiftly obliterating a long his- 
tory of “good” art and literature, thereby 
chronically- undermining an entire society. 
'American sorieiy, for some time fallen into 
disarray, has somehow begun sliding down 
a long, steep chute into nullity”. 

The second theme is thai there exists an 
opportunistic body of unprincipled people 
within the American cultural establishment 
who flagrantly exploit fashionable require- 
ments for “accessibility” for their own 
benefit, and thereby accelerate cultural dis- 
integration. These are the people who are 
“cashing in on the decline of American cul- 
ture", and it is their activities that give the 
collection its subtitle. 

As Gerald Howard wrote in the Nation 
in 1993: “It seems to me that this nation’s 
media elite — the people who make the 
deals, create the networks, conceive, write 
and produce the shows, the albums, the 
books - are well along in their own mere- 
tricious form of strip mining. They are strip- 
ping away what was already a shallow over- 
lay of national taste and intelligence in an 
incredibly lucrative dive down-market.” 

Those who argue this essentially New 
Right position in Dumbing Down range 
from accomplished essayists like Cynthia 
Oziek and Joseph Epstein lo frankly crass 


(and significantly poorly-informed) tub- 
thumpers like Sven Birkects and Gilbert T 
Sewall. Freshness and originality are 
intriguingfy lacking throughout, as opposed 
to the occasional brilliant turn of phrase 
and slickly seductive argument. 

A significant Dumber of pieces here have 
been recycled over and over again recently, 
in barely modified forms. And there is lit- 
tle sign of that “alternative agenda" for the 
“culture crisis” or rescue plan for Ameri- 
can culture (as promised on the book's 
jacket) to counteract the relentless nega- 
tivity of almost all the essays it contains. 

The “dumbing down” argument is at its 
silliest in pieces like Nahum Waxmans 
“Cooking dumb, eating dumb", in which 
the author seriously maintains that we have 
become a “recipe dependent" culture — 
unable to cook by our forebears' “common 
sense” methods and natural understand- 
ing of local ingredients. Anyone who wants 
to sentimentalise my .Auntie Sadie's leath- 
er boiled beef, greying overcooked sprouts 
and soggy potatoes is welcome to, but 
please don’t ask roe to sympathise. Give me 
balsamic vinegar, roquette, sea bream or 
frangjpane any day, even if I do have to 
read a book to find out how to serve them. 
The “anything goes” approach of cultural 
diversity may sometimes seem plausibly to 
lead, with a scary inevitability, into the 
murky waters of information overload - but 
not, surely, in the kitchen. 

What is most disturbing about this col- 
lection. though, is its contributors’ lack of 
respect for any knowledge outside that 
which they claim as '‘canonical” - a smug 
ignorance of the “nan-traditional n subjects 
against which they fulminate. In “What to 
do about the Arts”, Joseph Epstein argues 
that the underfunded National Endowment 
for the Arts in the US is in a state of col- 
lapse, as it presides over the cultural bank- 
ruptcy of an art scene tyrannised by the pol- 
itics of race and gender. He writes with all 
the consummate skill we would expect of 
the editor of the American Scholar. 

As an example of this politicised “skew- 
ing” of the arts, however, he tells a story 
of the Daily Telegraph telephoning him on 
the eve of President Clinton’s inauguration 
to ask for an opinion on “the poet Maya 
Angel ou". who had been chosen to read a 
poem at the ceremony: “I told the reporter 
I had no opinion of Maya Angelou, that I 
had read only a few of her poems and 
thought these were of no great literary 
interest. I knew of no one who read her." 

It does not bother Epstein in the least 
that these remarks betray straightforward 
ignorance of contemporary writing. Maya 
Angelou’s reputation spans a broad range 
of literary forms, among which her auto- 
biographical writings — including the clas- 
sic / Know Why the Caged Bird Sings — are 
probably best known. We all, occasionally, 
have to own up as critics to not having read 
a particular writer of repute; oaly those 
complacently clinging to an unscrutinised 


Great Books tradition would shrug off their 
own limitations with that inattentive “I 
knew of no one who read her”. 

In their introduction, the only solution 
the editors propose tor the impasse in 
which they believe American culture finds 
itself is to encourage the return of the “edu- 
cated philistine”: 

“At least, in their Puritanical way, edu- 


cated philistines do in principle stand up for 
cultural aspiration, for the well-shocked fam- 
ily bookshelf, the series tickets to the sym- 
phony, and they express their distaste for the 
mayhem which they never endorsed and for 
which they never felt bound to apologize.” 

So there you have it The choice appar- 
ently lies between narrow-minded bigots 
wbo know what they are supposed to like. 


and those with an open mind — the peo- 
ple who believe that the raan-in-the-street's 
access to a daily clean shirt might also be a 
sign of a promising cultural future for us all. 

Lisa Janline is Professor of English at Queen 
Mary and Westfield College, London Uni- 
versity. Her new history of the Renaissance. 
“ Worldly Goods is published by Macmillan. 


Mind over matter 

Roy Porter takes some detours on the road to truth 

Hidden Histories of Science edited by Robert Silvers, Grama, £ 7.99 


Beyond the fragments 

Michael Rosen seeks a story in a tantalising memoir 

ftickerbook: an autobiography by Leila Berg, Granfa, £15.99 


What they thought of it 
them Unsurprisingly, 
Nostromo failed to top the 
bestseller chans. In later 
years, Conrad recalled that, 
“with the public", the novel 
provoked “the blackest 
possible frost.” Nonetheless, 
Arnold Bennett thought it 
the finest novel of his 
generation: “peerless, and 
there’s no more to be said”. 

What we think of it now: 

Nostromo has just about 
survived Leavis’s massive 
endorsement, remaining 
Conrad's masterpiece. Even 
so, it is admired rather than 
read. Conrad's grim asperity 
discourages the formation of 
a fan club. 

Responsible for Paul 
Scott squeezing Forster’s 
Passage to India through the 
Conradian mincer lo 
produce the Raj Quarter, the 
new tele-serial which should 
be able to borrow costume 
cast-offs from Rhodes. 

Gavin Griffiths 
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S cience, they tell us, is hard, rig- 
orous and’ objective, yet the 
royal road to truth. But if we 
peer behind the myths, what do we 
find? What are the springs of cre- 
ativity and how does science 
advance? Robert Silvers has set up 
a neat experiment by getting five 
top-flight science authors to put the 
propaganda to the test. An inspired 
him is planted on the first page of 
the first essay, Jonathan Miller's 
delightfully punning “Going 
Unconscious”. The “whole thing”, 
he quotes a 19th-century authority 
as saying, was “a system of collusion 
and delusion, or an excited imagi- 
nation, sympathy or imitation”. 

What the Manchester surgeon 
James Braid was referring to were 
demonstrations of mesmerism. But. 
without much exaggeration, his 
words might playfully be applied to 
science itself - at least the science 
here in question. For Miller's essay 
traces the tale of artificial trances 
and the stud)' of them, from the ani- 
mal magnetism pioneered by Dr 
Mesmer himself in 18th-century 
Vienna and Paris, through a suc- 
cession of later operators who were 
part magician, part genius. Who 
was fooling whom with all that 
transferred suggestion? How could 
credulity be distinguished from 
creativity? It was all very puzzling, 
right up (o (and including) the 
ultimate version of the secret self 
disclosed by hypnotism: the 
Freudian Unconscious. 

Science. Miller implies in his 
example of how a pseudoscientific 
fad led in roundabout ways to 
modem psychology, may be like 
sleepwalking. And what hisrory 


suggests, brain science confirms. 
Most of the time the mind has a 
patchy awareness of what its doing, 
and that applies no less to the rev- 
elations of genius than to Svengali- 
like high jinks at the pier's end. 

Along similar lines, Oliver Sacks 
suggests that the rise of neurology 
has also involved a somnabulist ele- 
ment. From the early J9th century . 
neuro-scientists kept blundering 
upon discoveries whose meaning 
and use they could not then know. 
Often these finds were squirreled 
away in the attic of the mind to be 
rediscovered only much later. Sacks 
hints at a tendency for the brain- 
waves of creative individuals to be 
stifled by the collective constraints 
of scientific inertia. 

Conformism is a theme further 
developed by Richard Lewomin 
and Stephen Jay Gould, both of 
whom examine bias in science - how 
dominant models produce dis- 
torted images of how Nature must 
be and how science should be 
done. Lewomin castigates today's 
received wisdom that for the 
biological sciences to be truly sci- 
entific they must be reductionist 
like physics, which means in effect 
endorsing the “selfish gene” and 
the notion that all that really counts 
in life is genetically inherited. 

Gould critically scrutinises the 
influential icon of Nature as a "lad- 
der of life" rising from monad to 
man. In breathtakingly anthro- 
pocentric fashion, this myth 
assumes that man - or. by implica- 
tion, the Caucasian male - is top of 
the evolutionary tree. In both ways 
science may serve to shore up prej- 
udice and political values. 


It is left to the historian of sci- 
ence on the team, Daniel Kevles, 
to put flesh on these controversial 
bones. Taking modem cancer 
research, Kevles examines the fate 
of the theory first advanced by the 
American Peyton Rous at the 
beginning of this cemuiy: that 
tumours can be caused by viruses. 
Each of the pioneers in this story 
encountered stiff resistance among 
his peers. First it was denied that 
tumours could be so caused. Later, 
after Crick and Watson, it was 
denied that RNA could generate 
DNA Finally, experimenters were 
derided for suggesting that onco- 
genes in animal turnouts could 
have anything to do with human 
cancer. Yet in the end all those con- 
victions came to prevail. 

If here we encounter scientific 
blindness, we also sec professional 
courage and persistence - and a 
research system ultimately tolerant 
enough to permit deviant ideas to 
survive and thrive. Rous was finally 
awarded a Nobel Prize - at the age 
of 85! One unexpected benefit 
from this research trail was the dis- 
covery of retroviruses, thus 
enabling us lo solve the mystery of 
AIDS. 

Overall, this book may inciner- 
ate a few sacred cows and cut sci- 
ence down to size. But by being 
thus humanised, and shown to have 
close affinities with the wider life of 
the mind, scientific discovery is 
rendered all the more remarkable. 
“Excited imagination” may not be 
a good epithet for science; hut 
what is beyond doubt is that these 
fine essays will certainly excite the 
imagination. 





I n Reading and Loving, children’s 
author Leila Berg made the out- 
rageous suggestion that parents 
cuddling children while reading 
them books fostered literacy. 
Indeed, the Leila Berg who 
appeared in public view in the six- 
ties and seventies was full of out- 
rageous suggestions. 

In 1968, she made Janet and 
John own up to their politics. Her 
own reading scheme. “Nippers”, 
was the first to put early words into 
the mouths of working-class chil- 
dren and their families. 

She got some flak for being vul- 
gar and patronising, but we owe it 
to Leila Berg that publishers began 
to take seriously the idea that all 
children have the right to sec their 
own lives depicted in books. 

That same year. 1968, she wrote 
the post-mortem account of Ris- 
inghill Comprehensive School in 
Kings Cross, London. Nearly 30 
years on, you can still turn up at 
parties and find people snapping at 
each other about it. When Toiv 
ministers rail against the terrible 
“progressives” in education of the 
past, then Leila Berg and the Ris~ 
inghill head teacher Michael 
Duane are always in their Rogues’ 
Gallery. 

In flickeriM_)ok. she has turned to 
memoir. The style is more James 
Joyce than Gerard Durrell. as the 
text begins with glimpses, sensa- 
tions. misunderstandings and 
queries. Even by the end, with the 
outbreak of the second world war 
and Berg aged around 20. she is stQI 
telling her tale in episodes and 
reveries. 

As the little preface reminds us. 


a “fltekerbook” is “a series of 
sequential pictures. When the book 
is flicked through, you get the illu- 
sion of a moving picture.” So this 
autobiography is even more shad- 
owy than most. 

Aunts and uncles appear unan- 
nounced; one of them has written 
a play that will be acted in by Sybil 
Thorndike. Even some family 
acquaintances of mine put in a 
fleeting appearance - sadly, a bit 
too briefly to satisfy. Leila" Berg's 
father spends most of the book 
glaring and scowling at her. The 
only reason offered to us is some- 
one explaining to young Leila that 
she had u bahy brother who died. 
So we have to do quite a bit of our 
own surmising in this book. 

The setting'for most of it is Sal- 
ford. but not the Salford of Albert 
Finney. This is Jewish Salford, with 
Hebrew Class outings, Bobbie 
Gollcr’s barrels of pickled her- 
rings in the sitting room, and Yid- 
dish used as a code beyond the 
reach of the children. 

The family's destiny is on the up: 
the unfriendly father has gone 
from being a teacher to a doctor. 
Coinciding with Leila’s scholar- 
ship to Manchester High School, 
the family moves into a larger 
house in a posher area. 

Berg shows herself as a curious 
but unsatisfied child. No one 
explains what’s going on. When her 
mother squashes a flea on the bed- 
sheet, young Leila thinks that a flea 
is the black smudge left behind 
afterwards. Harold Lloyd becomes 
something medical: a “haroloid”. 

She is told by school friends that 
her kind drink baby's blood. < \ 


story alive and well, I can report, 
on the 253 bus in London not six 
months ago. coming from two 
young black Christian fundamen- 
talists.) When one of Leila’s school 
friend has a pen-pal in Germany , 
(after 1933), there is a well-meant m 
flutter and scare but no one thinks 
things are worth explaining in full 
to these children. As we flick 
through these episodes, we can per- 
haps feci here the guiding hand of 
Leila Berg, giving us a “moving pic- 
ture”: her coherent stance on chil- 
dren's liberation. 

Through 1934 to 1936 she 
becomes a more political and sex- 
ual creature. She responds to 
events in Germany and to her 
older brother’s friends as they- 
come hack from Cambridge Uni- 
versity. In fact, there is a touch of 
Wilhelm Reich’s sexual politics! 
running through the book. 

It begins with Leila as an infant 
finding a pleasant place between 
her legs, through to her havingsey- 
eral lovers among the comrades in 
the Communist ftarty. Two of them 
,n Spain while others - rather 
absurdly, she suggests - propose 
marr iage almost immediately after 
the first bonk. 

Its a sensual, musing account, 
that often suggests rather .than 
reports. Yet each flick of the page 
unds Leila Berg claiming thiugs for ^ 
her i «wn: her sexuality, her right to • 
question her parents, or not to be 
directed along their tramlines, or 
u 1 talk the way she wants to. or to 
Ivurn what she wants. Ftn not quite 
v!u rv that w e ever find out exactly 
'vhy she is like this, but we certainly 

feel it. 
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S hortly before the third 

Thatcher government 
took a scalpel to the 
JJvf* I interviewed a young 
ttoerattbe Centre for Policy 
Sg*? Quick of mind and 
gnb of longue, he waxed lyrical 
about patient choice and inter- 
nal markets. Half-convinced, I 
watched his ascent with inter- 
est. And rise he did - though 

anyone who pens self-incrimi- 
nating memos when they bend 
the rules probably deserves the 
nickname “No Brains'’. 

As David Willetts’ fate con- 
firms, policy intellectuals in 
Britain often flake when they 
come too close to office. For 

two decades, alumni from the 

Tory think-tanks have withered 
tn the corridors of power; this 
year, we could well see how 
much house-room Labour 
allows to its own finest minds. 
Even if the answer turns out to 
be “not a lor”, this still looks a 
good time for the research 
group Demos to publish an 
anthology edited bv its director 
Geoff Mulgan, Life After Poli- 
tics: new thinking for the 21st 
century (Fontana, £7.99). 

Demos steers clear of overt 
alignment, and the selections 
from its work here cover essays 
by paid-up Tories as well as by 
liberals and radicals. Yet it 
would be idle to deny that the 
Demos bandwagon has rolled 
down roughly the same road as 
the modernisers of the left 
Indeed, its style carries echoes i 
of that piquant moment in tbe ] 
1980s when Marxism Today 
magazine hosted a quick- 
change act by former revolu- 
tionaries who briskly remade 
themselves as postmodern pol- 
icy wonks. One of the MT 
trademarks was reverence for 
Thatcherism itself: here, MuJ- 
gan calls it “a bold project of 
national renewal which tackled 
head on many deep structural 
problems". Oh yes? Many his- 
torians now think that the 
lady’s electoral sleight-of-hand 
masked drift and inertia- 
far from looking ahead, this 
reflex side of Demos thought 
harks back to the intellectual 
modes r of the late 1980s: the 
“globalisation” mantra, adula- 
tion for ftie.I^affcRun,belief . 
that the ‘pnvate;sector always 
get thingsright. Mulgan claims ’ 
that the exhaustion of politics- 
as- usual condemns us to “grid- 
lock” or “underperformance”: 
the metaphors of a traditional, 
growth-obsessed progressive. 

The Demos papers really - 
shine either up among the Big 
Ideas, or down among the 
details. The best close-focus 
analysis includes three essays 
co-authored by Mulgan him- 
self: with Helen Wilkinson on 
young people; with Andrew 
Adonis on high-tech democ- 
racy; and with Robin Murray 
on ways to link tax to services. 
Strong broad-brush pieces 
range from Zygmunt Bauman 
on “ethics after certainty" to 
Sam Brittan’s foray into evolu- 
tionary psychology - proof that 
Darwin has filled the Top 
Thinker vacancy left by the 
demotion of Marx and Freud 
The Demos voice grows 
firmer the farther it moves 
from 1980s fads. It may still 
tak e the end-of-an era shock 
supplied by a new government 
to break that decade’s spell for 
wood. Then, Demos could 
Sourish mightily. But I don't 
imagine it will ever tell us why 
the research director calls him- 
self Perri 6. Could he be a rela- 
tive of R2D2 from Star Wars' ? 

Or just a very terse scion of the 
Six dynasty of Amsterdam? 

Either way, if he ever re-pro- 
grammes himself for the old 

politics. -64MP” would save a 
racket on those printing bills. 


Not so much silence, please 

Britain's public libraries are winning the loyalty of a new generation of readers 
So let’s make a racket to celebrate and defend them, argues Ken Worpole 


F or Seamus Deane's narrator in the 
spellbinding Reading fn TheDark,its 
windows blazed throughout the dark- 
ness of Deny and his childhood. For 
Harold Pinter, according to a new biog- 
raphy, jt was “life-giving” in his adolescent 
years. //, of course, is the public library. 
Libraries and childhood seem to go 
together, and a library card has often been 
tbe first badge of citizenship for young peo- 
ple. Even today, when the library service 
seems beleaguered and defensive , a new 
study has shown that, while adult fiction 
issues have declined, children’s issues rose 
by a remarkable 21% in the period 
between 1989 and 1994. 

New research from Sheffield University 
also confirms this continued attachment to 
libraries among children and young peo- 
ple. An investigation into young people’s 
use of town centres showed that, apart 
from general shopping trips, the library 
was the most popular of all places visited. 
The report of a Department of National 
Heritage working party. Investing In Chil- 
dren, makes a clarion call to take the library 
needs of young library users children even 
more seriously. Children’s librarian ship 
has always been one strength of the ser- 
vice, m spite of tabloid myths about librar- 
ians removing books from shelves for 
reasons of political correctness. In the real 
world, Birmingham libraries recently pio- 
neered a Centre of the Child, offering' facil- 
ities for parents and children that are 
friendly, accessible, educational, recre- 
ational - and all free. It's a great success. 

Such levels of popular loyalty should 
stand the library service in good stead as 
Labour and Conservative leaders compete 
with promises of access for all in the wired 
society. A current bid to the Millennium 
Commission aims to attract money to put 
ail public library services on the NeL 
Yet librarians remain depressed. They 
still feel that nobody loves them. And, in 
a way, they are right. While a minor 
falling-out at a fringe theatre can make 
national news, discussion of library policy 
and funding seems enveloped in a* wall of 
silence, apart from unease that libraries 
open for shorter hours and spend less on 
books. Both these impressions are true, 
although the difference in quality from 
area to area has as much to do with man- 
agement and politics as money. 

Yet no other public or commercial insti- 
tutions has anything like the same cultural 
reach. Some 58% of the population claim 
to hold a library ticket, and 40% claim to 
use a public library regularly. W H Smith 
or Waterstones would kill for that market 
share. Libraries are often the first place 
that new immigrants feel secure enough to 
visit as they tentatively move into the pub- 
lic realm. They are uniquely popular with 
both men and women, young and old, 
black and white, rich and poor. 



A study in success: despite budget cuts and the lure of rival attractions, libraries still outperform every other public institution for trust and popularity 


So why does the service remain politi- 
cally and culturally invisible? Perhaps 
there isn’t a single explanation for this 
anonymity. My own hunch is that it has to 
do with the chameleon-like nature of 
libraries, which merge into their commu- 
nities so successfully that they disappear. 

This assimilation may seem unremark- 
able, but it’s a real achievement. We can- 
not say the same about theatres, art gal- 
leries, museums or even leisure centres, all 
of which present the sort of barriers to 
access that public I italics signally over- 
come. Libraries are a service delivered 
locally; there is no hierarchy of provision, 
as in other cultural forms, with a London- 
based “Royal" or “National" jewel In the 
crown. (Remember that the British Library 


is not part of the public library network). 
The best libraries are often to be found in 
the regions - in cities such as Manchester, 
Glasgow and Birmingham - and so elude 
the metropolitan eye. Another factor that 
ensures a low profile is the professional 
culture of those who choose to work in 
libraries: self-effacing, friendly but 
reserved, with not a a luwie or militant in 
sight. People trust librarians to be unob- 
trusive and accepting, a secular clergy. 

Librarians will often tell you that peo- 
ple prefer to photocopy sensitive docu- 
ments such as immigration or adoption 
papers at the libraiy rather than the com- 
mercial copyshop, even if they have to 
travel further ana pay more. This profes- 
sional ethos, which does librarians proud 


in their relationship to the public, does 
them no good at all in a culture in which 
cash flow depends on lobbying, self-pro- 
motion and the knack of spotting the next 
funding programme. While you would 
trust a librarian to help you trace your fam- 
ily history, you wouldn’t send one to a Trea- 
sury committee to close a deal. 

Britain's libraries are just about holding 
their own in a world of extraordinary 
change and fragmentation. Yet, as the 
London study shows, many buildings are 
in the wrong place (on sites that suited 
late-Victorian population densities) and 
are unsuited architecturally for modem 
needs. The profession is failing to attract 
new talent, largely because it is unable to 
offer a high-flyer career structure (librar- 


ians, like their books, circulate). Many of 
the most ambitious library-school gradu- 
ates now go into commercial information 
management. Despite this, the best of the 
new generation of city libraries - Hartle- 
pool, Hounslow, Lewisham, for example 
- have not only doubled or trebled library 
usage, but have almost single-handedly 
reversed the decline of town centres. In an 
age of lifelong learning, the public libraiy 
could come into its own again, but librar- 
ians cannot do it all by themselves. Other 
hands will need to help move the public 
library’ service into the 21st century, and 
onto the sunny uplands of political esteem. 

Ken Worpole co-authored the recent 
Comedia report “ London : Library City" 


Knocking on heaven's crystal floor 

Edward Pearce finds that dodgy politics and childish whimsy spoil the charm of an eminent Edwardian 


Wisdom and Innocence: a life of G K Chesterton by Joseph Pearce, Hodder and Stoughton, £25 


Boyd Tonkin 


K ipling put it welL Having agreed that 
there was “any amount of promise in 
the work” of the young G K Chester- 
ton, be added “Merely as matter of loath- 
some detail, Chesterton has a bad attack 
of ‘aureoles’. They are spotted all over the 
book." The aureoles of their equivalents 
- bits of breathless, ardent, overwritten lan- 
guage - never were got out of Chesterton's 
system. He formed his style in the deca- 
dent 1890s when Wilde was interior-dec- 
orating in “red gold”. And though be 
shrank from Wilde, Chesterton, alter- 
nately flashy and amorphous, qualifies as 
a wholesome decadent. Joseph Pearce has 
written a devoted but decently scrupulous 
book which comes with the discouraging 
acclaim of the Chesterton Society. It was 
an interesting life in exciting times, but 60 
years after, it isn’t easy to understand his 
contemporary reputation. Chesterton’s 
poems are either kitsch like “The Donkey” 


or bombast like “Lepanto”. The prose is 
a big woolly toy, charming but too charm- 
ing. The Father Brown books and The 
Napoleon of Notting Hill seem insubstan- 
tial today. 

He was a nice man, who reached out 
to children and had in spades tbe English 
instinct for animals, but was no good with 
adults or politics. He was also a soft man 
moulded by fanatics. 

But the softness protected him. He had 
with Bernard Shaw an incestuous, narcis- 
sistic relationship. They flipped light 
punches and large compliments at each 
other and rested on each other’s gloves. 
Both were big personalities who would 
have flourished on television, though 
Chesterton was your man for sound-bites. 

But Shaw has survived his admiration 
for Stalin and tolerance of Hitler, he 
flourishes and is performed. Chesterton, 
who half-admired Mussolini, is just about 


in prim. So politics are not the reason. 

Pearce quotes and excuses Chester- 
ton's anti-semitic remarks and verses, 
such as: “Oh I knew a Dr Gluck/ And his 
nose it had a hook/ And his attitudes were 
anything but Aryan/ So I gave him pork/ 
That I had upon a fork/ Because I am 
myself a vegetarian." Pieaice says this 
“was intended primarily as a jocular attack 
on vegetarianism." Was it now? Admir- 
ers stress the child-like aspects of the man. 
But there was a recurring element that is 
better characterised as childish. 

It would have been a sounder defence 
of Chesterton to say that the things which 
(in his own phrase) “leave a bad smell in 
the mind" derive largely from Hilaire 
Belloc. Chesterton was truly shocked at 
“fanatics who murder Jews on the Street." 
Belloc, after an Atlantic crossing among 
Jewish fellow-passengers, day-dreamed 
about New York rising to slaughter “the 


creatures of the deep". Belloc’s anti-Semi- 
tism was French Carbolic - following the 
pattern of the/eu/iesics Patrioies and the 
Anti-Dreyfusards - but rooted also in the 
"crucifiers of our Lord” mentality, once 
virulently expressed across the Catholic 
Church. The Church Chesterton joined in 
1922 was not that of Pope John XXIII. 

He was devoted to a Father Vincent 
McNabb, who inspired him to a good 
example of Chestertonian gush and rap- 
ture: “I have no more doubt that a man like 
Father McNabb is walking on a crystal 
floor over my head than I have that Quoo- 
dle (Chesterton’s dog) has a larger equip- 
ment of legs than I have." There is a lot 
of Chesterton in that letter: endearing 
charm, self-deprecation and emotional 
self-indulgence. But from McNabb he 
took much of his blind hostility to indus- 
tiy and capitalism. It led him at best into 
a gilded iiddism, but also to greet Mus- 


solini’s “new Italian government" as “ dis- 
tinguished and divided in a most startling 
manner from anything to which we are 
accustomed as capitalism". 

Chesterton, unlike Belloc, lacked the 
rage and malice to be a fascist The man 
who sends a telegram saying “Am at 
Crewe, where should I be?" is too good for 
such rubbish. But one of his best aperprs 
turns back upon himself. “If men cease to 
believe in God" he said, “they will not 
believe in nothing. They will "believe in 
anything." As much might be said of 
those, like Chesterton, who cease to 
believe in industrial capitalism. His own 
favoured notion. Distributism, was a cult 
of smallholders and small craftsmen. It fit- 
ted his anti-industrialism. Gothic tastes in 
art, and his chocolate-box vision of “the 
age of Faith" - the undernourished, book- 
and-dissident-buming Middle Ages. And. 
as an idea, that qualifies as ‘'‘anything”. 
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Paperbacks ^ 3 + 

By Boyd Tonkin and Lucasta Miller 
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The Wonderful Wizard of Oz 

by L Frank Baum (Oxford World’s 
Classics, £4.99). The early works 
of Uraan Frank Baum, a small- 
time hustler of America’s Gilded 
Age, didn't suggest very much 
promise. They inducted a guide 
to raising chickens and The Art of 
DecomtingDry-^J^*£ 
Then, in 1900, he published Or, 
which became a hit 
musical two years later. The rest 
is - not history, but one of the few 
enduring modern myths, as the 
Yellow Brick Road led to lmmor- 
ratity- Susan Wolstenholme s 
introduction goes beyond the 
usual psychological readings to 
point out parallels between 
Baum’s former trade as a peddler 
of new consumer dreams andthe 
fraudulent Wizard himself, who 


gleefully proclaims himself “a 
humbug”. An intriguing New 
Year treat for all Cowardly Lions, 
Tin Men and friends of Dorothy. 

Slowness by Milan Kundera 
(Faber. £5.99). At 132 pages, this 
novel offers a miniature version 
of the familiar Kundera mix of 
sex and existential analysis- Hie 
narrative concerns two parallel 
seductions which take place in a 
French chateau, 200 years apart 
In an 18th-century pavilion, the 
indolent Madame de T savours 
each moment as she manipulates 
the desires of her young cheva- 
lier, meanwhile, in the 1990s, a 
secretary is fumblingly seduced at 
a conference. What really mat- 
ters arc Kundera’s reflections 
on the relationships between 


1 2 6 





past and present, public and pri- 
vate, power and exhibitionism, 
which range in tone from the sub- 
lime to the slapstick. 

Motel Nirvana: dreaming of 
the New Age in the American 
desert by Melanie McGrath 
(Flamingo, £6.99) McGrath's 


account of her travels around the 
American south-west opens a 
mite too self-consciously, with 
the author gazing at her reflec- 
tion in a TV screen. Fortunately, 
her attitude towards the business 
of self-discovery becomes more 
sceptical as she encounters local 
weirdos. Her analysis of “the 


Maggie Smith and pro- 
tegees in The Prime of 
Miss Jean Brodie ; from 
David Bruce’s Scotiandrihe 
movie (Polygon, £14,99) 


consumer culture’s answer to 
spirituality” - with its auras, tech- 
noshamans and alien abducrecs 
- is sharp and funny as it reveals 
the extent of such credulity. 

Wicked Women by Fay Weldon 
(Flamingo. £6.99) It isn’t just the 
women who are wicked in these 
stories - the men and childen can 
get just as nasty. Adultery and 
divorce feature strongly, with an 
unsentimental approach that gets 
straight to the point. The most 
ghastly characters - including 
self-satified therapists and horri- 
bly competitive men - hover just 
the right side of caricature. There 
is an overall sense of control in 
the writing which goes to show 
that Weldon is far better at sto- 
ries than at frill-length novels. 



The 

books 

you 

listen to 


J anuary is the time for good resolu- 
tions, fresh goals and new horizons, 
and sales of “self-development" 
audiobooks are booming. Joseph 
O’Connor and lan McDermott’s 
daunling-sounding Introduction to 
Neuro-Linguistic Programming (Thor- 
sons, 3hrs, £8.99) is genuinely illumi- 
nating on the different ways that peo- 
ple think. You may or may not 
approve of tber tips on how to take 
advantage of such knowledge. The 
sibilantly convincing Decpak Chopra's 
Ageless Body, Timeless Mind (Random 
House. 3hrs. £8.99) is rather more 
woolly and New Age-ish (his celebrity 
clients include Elizabeth Thylor and 
Michael Jackson). But there are 
some useful hints on how to cope with 
an overloaded memory. 

Christina Hardyment 
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TEL: 0171 293 2222 


overseas 



FAX: 0171 293 2505 


Because we think the world of you 


current best buys on the world's finest airlines 


(ercl. tares) 

one *3? rerun 

Imr, 



retro 

SYDNEY 

£347 

£529 

NEW YORK 

BQP* 

£122 FI 59 

PERTH 

£319 

£509 

BOSTON 

£139 

£199 

AUCKLAND 

£319 

£569 

FLORIDA 

£159 

£226 

BANGKOK 

£238 

£396 

LOS ANGELES 

£217 

£256 

HONG KONG 

£272 

£454 

SAN FRANCISCO 

£217 

£256 

SINGAPORE 

£242 

£412 

DENVER 

£256 

£256 

BAU 

£326 

£495 

TORONTO 

£138 

£234 

SAIGON 

£336 

£561 

CARIBBEAN 

£175 

F 3 ?? 

TOKYO 

£267 

£495 

MDOCOCTTY 

£248 

£374 

DELHI 

£198 

£391 

MANILA 

£274 

£451 


JOHANNESBURG 
CAPETOWN 
HARARE 
NAIROBI 
DUBAI 
CAIRO 

AMSTERDAM 
GENEVA 
EUROSTAR TO PARIS rtf? 

AROUND THE WORLD 



rmeam raum 

bin 

£264 £385 
£333 £556 
£333 £495 
£229 £329 
£165 £275 
£145 £242 
£63 £69 

£119 E 119 
£59 
£609 


TRAIL 


AUSTRALIA FROM £509 RETURN 
NEW ZEALAND FROM £569 RETURN 

Special offer in January and February. 

10% discount on travel insurance for ail new bookings to Australasia. 


For the real lowdown on worldwide 
travel, Trailfinders is yonr one stop 
.travel strap. 

Trailfinders otters more low cost 
ffights to more destinations man 
anyone. Experts in airfares since 
1970, we can tailor-make your very 
own lockage with op to 65% discount 
on hotels and car hire worldwide. 


plus discounted quality accommodation per room per night from 


AUSTRALIA £35 
USA CAR HIRE FROM £12 PER DAY « 


• USA £31 « AFRICA £37 • PACIFIC £42 « ASIA £30 

CALL NOW FOR QUR WORLD OR NORTH AMERICA DIRECTORY ON 0171-938 3939 
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FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE 
TRAILRNDER MAGAZINE 
CALL 0171-938 3939 ANYTIME 


KTOL1458 yah ASIA 69701 


104 Kensmgion High Streci '• 

Long Haul Fhgnte 3444 

“*■ worldwide Fligms 0121-2361234 

Worldwide Flights 0H7-929 9DOU 
254-284 Saucfnehai* Stwrt « ’ "“H* 2 ^ 

Worldwide Firghts 0141-353 2224 

58 Deansgate • MANCHESTER A ■> j 
Wortdw.de Rights 0161 -839 69M 
First & Business Class. 0151-839 Wj 


All our shops arc open Mon-Sat 9-6pm • Tburs until 7pm • Sun 10-5pm - Mon-Fri Irom 2 jan 9-7c 


Trailfinders does not impose charges on credit cards 


FI. I GUT BO 


AMERICAS & EUROPE 

0171 757 2000 
0171 757 2222 

AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 

0171 757 2468 
0171 757°2444 

FIRST & BUSINESS CLASS 

0171 757 2500 

OPEN 7 PAYS 

t .JlJMLJ.U W-UPJ1 W Jii ' . ' MjJ ' mU- ' - ' .WJJ 


GUARANTEED lowest airfares 
ON SCHEDULED AIRLINES 

All feres are return flights, subject to avaflabtHty, 
seasonal & regional supplements, C.C. surcharges 
& taxes where applicable 



JALSO AT GATW1CK AIRPORT! 

(01293 568 300 

I Open 7 days 7 am - lOom l 


P BROCHURE ROTUHE 

10990 134912 

■CALL wow ■ 


Accommodation • Car Wre • City Stopovers 
TraveJ Insurance • Foreign Exchange. • 
ATOL 2562 1 ATA ABTA D 080 S/V 8800 


travellin 
Rorida fr £255 Chicago tr £255 Sydney 
Los Angeles £255 Denver £255 N^ealand 
S Francisco £255 Toronto £245 Bali 


g freestyle 
fr £599 Singapore fr£415 
£650 China £425 
£495 Jo'burg £385 




f New 

& Yo j£ 


Boston £225 VancVer £325JHong Kong £495 Dubai 


£285 


from 

£170 





DISCOUNT 


on all brochure 
package holidays 

lasaraxe oof coaputsory 


fill (lights to 

USA / CANADA 

in July/August discounted 

CALL NOW m AQUOTi 


fflcleit service call redulagbiis 

® 0171 482 0414 ££ 


TRAVEL INSURANCE 


Qub Diredoffers travelers a HtfPY NEW 1EJU 
with a camera with 

every polity sold. 



IS 


Offer raid ad SIMOfetfatii per&y. 


01243 787835 

Wt ft got i t Coi'£T£(!.! 


UEST Worldwide 

. . . mii%^CU%VSy%mimmootam^m 

lus Worldwide Ru> rr<::.\ Around the World 


S SYDNEY £ 34 * DELHI UJ 9 

3 PERTH 4 W HONGKONG 413 

\ AUCKLAND 5*3 BANGKOK 1*9 

NAIROBI 325 SINGAPORE 489 

HARARE 535 L-ANGEUES US 

I JO'BURG 43 * NEXT YORK IT* 

DUBAI 3*3 TORONTO «5 
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I SPECIAL! gBBjBfiSi^ 


LONDON -DUBAI - 
[ss«APOflE-BBfflANE. 
AUCKLAND -NJI- rmnw 
LA- LONDON 6.1/4 J 
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USA 4: CANADA 
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QUEST WORLDWIDE TRAVEL 


VLQ RICHMOND KD, KINGSTON, SURREY KT25HL OPEN 7 DAYS 



You'd have to look hard 
to find a smaller fare. 


AMSTERDAM from 


£69 return 


BELFAST from 

£G5 return 

BERGEN from 

£145 return 

BRUSSELS from 

£74 return 

DUBLIN from 

£69 return 

EDINBURGH from 

£62 return 

FRANKFURT from 

£119 return 

GLASGOW from 

£62 return 

LEEDS BRADFORD from 

£81 return 

NICE from 

£149 return 

’ALMA from 

£149 return 

PRAGUE from 

£164 return 

TEESSIDEfrom 

£92 return 

ZURICH from 

£99 return 

Return tares from London Heathrow. 

Contact your local travel agent or call tor details on 

0345 554554 or 

0345 I FLY 

BM 


a# British Midland 

The Airline for Europe 

5 peraf tea mlbHr on sdccsd Cun M Mgm 
Sulu «1 iBMlitniilf trawl rmp ludufe a SJLkiiO. nlpi tu, 

PMWlqtf ten w«l«m Sprat UMWifao ml WM Ion FxlUUsfiK 

teak Bnmn Treakk. Ednfcui*« Ouigoa and BrflSu. 


W w • Top scheduled airlines. ^ 


Top scheduled airlines. 

• Best stopover choice - 
Far East, USAS more. 

• itineraries tailored to your 
exact wishes. 

• Car & campervan hire, 
air, rail & coach passes. 

• Accommodation from 
budget to luxury. 


eS 
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AUSTRALIA 

FARES FROM 

£507 

RETURN 


NEW ZEALAND 

OR BOTH 
FARES FROM 

£600 


RETURN 


01420-88724 or 0171-287 5556 


IRA 1 



12 High Street Alton, Hants, GU34 1BN 
Or 


Op— 7 days 

Mon-Frl 9am-7pm 
Sot-Sun 9am-5pm 

sun Lon ioam-4pm 52 Regent Street, London, W1R 6DX 

FAX: 014-20-82*133 or 0*17-1-287 

All fares subject to availability. Restrictions apply, ask for details. 



★ STA TRAVEL * 

WORLD LEADERS IN YOUNG INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


PareEms&r 

Amsterdam 

Geneva 

Athens 

Barcelona 


mh 

US 

£67 

£96 

£99 

£108 


todttmioiyon tariudaa md m-Hudm. qpAyritai aheUed KghK. taeel 


Rone £132 
Cabo £236 
Washington £156 
Swfandsm £219 
Toronto £216 


Merits 

Rio 

Nairobi 

Qefci 

Bangkok 


£355 

£339 

£339 

£399 

£355 


Sngapore 
Hong Kong 
HoOtiHnh 
Perth 
Sydney 


rmfr 

£414 

£475 

£540 

£509 

£589 


ROUND THE WORLD: FROM £668 


VIRGIN ATLANTIC SPECIALS 
New York St Boston £156 rta • Lcs Angeles £219 «-.n 


EUROPE: 0171 Ml 6161, WORLDWIDE: 0171 361 6261 0161 834 0668 (Manchester} 

ACCOMMODATION • CAP HIRE • INSURANCE AND OVERLAND TOURS: 0171 361 6160 

117 EatoRa^NWLSpOW Brampton Rd SWT, 1J uwdgeS WL Lcodga 

STA TMVEt HHMUAnON UQUIST LINE - 1171 Ski tltf 


S/I 
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Services 

4 x Glasgow £29 
4 x Edinburgh £29 
3 x Aberdeen £29 
1 x Inverness £29 
3 x Amsterdam £35 
1 x Nice £49 

l x Barcelona £49 

Single, from, eacd. Tax. 

Do not require a Satuntay ni^bt stay. 

From London Luton airport 

easy Jet 

Call 01582 44 55 55 anytime 


Faresavers 


MALAGA a* 
ALICANTE 459 
FARO £59 

TENERIFE £ 6 * 
LAS PALMAS US 
LAN 2 ARQTE £49 
BALEARIC! £59 


GREECE 

TURKEY 

SRAEL 

MALTA 

CYPRUS 

ITALY 


£49 

£169 

£109 

£7* 

£119 

£59 


CARIBBEAN £159 


AIL HJflOPfkN ■WORLDWIDE FLIGHTS 
ALSO CAR HIM-/ INSURANCE 


.01476 560089;?; 


CdpitalTuGHis 

OPEN IDAILY TILL LATE 


rB 3 niLY 
£99 HEW YORK 
D29 FLORIDA 
£149 SYDNEY 
D99 FAH EAST 


01 71-209 4000 

att* ft. agf-cj fcfl ltc-'. 


TRAVEL DESIGNS 


HOLIDAYS > 


tww qgg*Q*v ten 

M ™ taBStaui] 


Haasnm me am 


0171 636 1551 

«i Kumaacr an jams- m mb 


Vtegencu 

V^FUGHTSiy 

CAIRO C1S9 FARO / If £59 
ORLARDO £1S9 f.'ALIA £59 
USA £179 GREECE £69 
AUSTRALIA £463 LAhZAROTE £69 
ISRAEL £769 THAILAND £379 
GOA £293 SPAIH £53 
STL ;;ehts FAS ITCH H.0i:7".E 

0171 419 1919 

wisnn si j: kvk in.-j-iA 


FLIGHTSEATS 


AiaraeFf- £56 Dtoamen — £89 
Ma»sa — £59 UateFr — _£89 
Fflio CSS flrknrmama mfl 

"KSnSI-gg oan <wa £B9 

MaiwyiwaLjSB ■fc| Art f_.._ r , Z 9 

Onanoo^ _C169 
Canada £229 


TUKwrte £7B 

LflnCTCTD CT9 

■Fimcnai 

I^BiKii^wawaaiaKigsrwaiBg 

taNOWBOOKNGSULWERWS 
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We provider full range . . 
of services for youth aim 
student travellers, including 
aiiytrain/bus passes, 
travel insurance, low cost 
aaotnmodation, car hire, 
ID cards, adventure tours... 


USA 


NEW 

ENGLAND 

COCNTRV HOM'.f 


A superb collection of 
coastal, lakeside & inland 
properties throughout 
New England. 

FREE 132 PAGE BROCHURE 

CALL 

(0990) 143686 (24 HrO 

Quote Re£N28fi. 

ATOL ZW 


VACATIONS 


Aa acunwE scusnou opthc 
Finest Villas a Anummrrs m 
17 AREAS WIH FUGHTS TO AND 


CALL NOW FOR OUR BROCHURE 


01727 S41330 
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drive, hoieb & country 
inns, self drive car lotus, 

& escorted coach tours 
^ Call for a brochure 

0990605605 

«im aim iyw«nr> 



NEW ENGLAND - Cape Cod and 
Vermont. Superb family resorts 
and private houses- Bridgewater 
Travel ABTA Y7278. Bredh 0181 
7078794 

NEW WIGUU4D VACATIONS ■ DtS- 
Itncltra Irma & tamBy homes, non- 
stop flights to Boston, brochure 
Line; 017Z7 B5221 1. FiWy bonded. 
ABTA V51B4ATTO ATOL 2976. 


Corsica 



As of spectacular moauMn 
peaks, fragrant ptaa forests, 
ayitsl dear rhnm. wstcrfsBs 
mvt beavrtiM aedwtod baadiet. 

Small 5 Friendly Auberges 
Uountaln Rim Secret Retreats 
Beadulde Villas and Apanmcrm 
Classic Hotels Fly-dnve Cycling 
577 Humbah Road. London W6 8QH. 
•man arrarjee 


0171-335 3438 



Discover (be Medacnanean's 
beu-kepr vccreL on island or 
glorious bcadm and spectacular 
mountains. antornLshcd by mass 
loariim. We offer villas with 
pool*, seaside cutupes, mouauin 
aubetpr* nnd uyltsh beveh. plus' 
flexfme'Wandenng' bolliiayv 

0181 995 9323 

abta vim anna aitq 


CORSICAN PLACES. The Cordon 
specUHsL Lovely range of villas, 
cottages, spis S bouts. Vtvy 
Men t*y. personal service. Coll far 
our IJH7 brochure 01424 774306. 
ATOL 2647 Afta 

GUIDED WALKING holidays In the 
majestic volleys I mountains o! 
unspoilt Corsica. 1M Hoadwater 
01606 40522 for 37 brochure. 
ATOL 2412 Ana 


Holidays Afloat 
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BOATING 

^FRANCE 


Anew the food and mines of 
Prance from At widest 
choke of boating boHdejs. 
Crwft to lloxeasons’ high 
standards. Par year '97 
br vch m r e -Qnete K4210. 
PMEEPBONB WOO 520 520 . 


<0THVO1ia ATOL ESN 


•Don't forget 
to mention . 
The Independent 
when replying to 
adverts 


Baleadcs 


EXCLUSIVE Vilas In Mallorca, Pol- 
ienn & Msnorca. CPkw brochure 
James vuis Holidays 01732 
640846 ATOL 2730. 


Canaries 


EXCLUSIVE VUa hofldays In Lam 
zsnXe. Tenerife & Fuerteventura 
colour brochure James VHIa Hofr 
days 01 732 840B46 ATOL 2730. 


Cyprus 


VILLAS WITH POOLS, village 
houses In unspoilt areas. Plus 
htls, flydrivas. s scortB d tours. 
SUNVR. 0181-6474748 AfTO 
AT0L80B. 

CYPRUS, LIMASSOL. Comforubta 
i or 2 bedroom fleL 260m all 
am an Mes & asa. DetaMa 01 B1 847 
1BS4. 


Eastern Europe 


PRAGUE, VIENNA, BUDAPEST aid 
Slovakia. Central pandora, hotels 
6 sprs. Czechere (01706) 623689. 

CZECH FIER HUNGARY Potand. 
The Bablc States, Slovekia. Ronre- 
nla and Vienna. Wide choice or 
iredmonal quality mien, nexus 
duraeJon dhort breaks. imHcerftre 
hoBtiaya-AD In our W brochure. 
Intro Travel 0171 323 3305 ATOL 
2392 

CITY BREAKS: Prague. Budapest 
Cracow. Hotel fm £16 pp. Auto 
Plan 01643 267777 

NEW 1DEAS1 Tty a poMi castle lour, 
rant a chalet In Bohemlanatres 
mowUalna. or Lake Bled in Skws- 
nla. Aide Plan D1 543 H7777 


Germany 


MOSWIN TOURS ABTA VI 996 
ATOL 2809 8 A [TO. Thieapwdal- 
Ists lor Germany. AI types d hoO- 
ttays.ia. 101 IQ 2719231 
EIFEL, SLACK FOREST. Bavaria. 
Charming small hotels bn £22pp A 
apis fm £293 pw. Also Austria, 
Slovenia S Croatia. Auto Plan 
01 54327777 

GERMANY - DaBy km cost ffightt 
and ho lei accommodation. All 
major credii card*. Please call 
German Travel Centra 0181 429 
2900. ABTA 90685 ATOL 2977 
IATA. 
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Portugal 


PORTUGUESE 

Afarr 


Quality vPlai stong tire 

negniflcaiit coarifine. and a 
ne i g es n ’rrt li r- irl tit*— j- 
retreet) set in the fceart of the 
gloriau ampaOt ceoBtryside. 
Men properties bane peels. 
ALGARVE 

MNHO SHTTRA ALENTUO 
S/7 Humdok Road, London Wfi BQM 
4RS17M ma— rinMaKi unriOM 


0171-385 4775 


BARBARA READ VILLA RENTALS 
SpeeiaBst In Lagoa/Prela da Luz 
area 01536 653021-01708 32808 
SUHVIL DISCOVERY. Fleidble fly- 
drives north io south. Character 
BB Pausadas. Manor Houses. 
Plus Azores, Madeira. 01B1-B47 
4748 AfTO ATOLB08. 


Fisherman's cottages, country 
hoases & apartments Lhronghout 
the most delightful areas, from 
Southern Portngal to the Costa 
Verde. Many with swimming pool. 

FREE COLOUR BROCHURE 
SING (0990) 143682 QUOTE BEF P115 

Or wrUc to: Individual Trevclk-re pb “»J: __ 
ntpi ri 15. Blftnor. Pnlborongh. W. SosoCT RH*0 1QD- 
uroMwr »>«.™ - 
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0181 995 9323 
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SUNVIL DISCOVERY. The Azores. 
Widest most Rexftde range lo this 
stunning archipelago. Whale 
watching. 0181-847 4748 AITO 
ATOLBOa. 

VINTAGE PORTUGAL Cottages 
with pools In unspoi lt No rth. Tel. 
01 954 281 431 . ATOL 27B7 AITO 
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EXCLUSIVE Villas in VRamoura 8 
Atbutera cotour brochure James 
Vila Holidays 01732 840646 ATOL 
2730. 

UNSPOILT ALGARVE VILLAGE . 
Unique vBa Sips 2-10. Pool, maid, 
gardens. Birds, riding, golf. Con- 
aervattan area. 1M: 01 B32 275395. 


Skiing Holidays 


A different 
Approach... 

First clast nordk and 
alpine tiring far Europe and 
Norib America, set in 
bcanUMco uu t i yi i deaway 
Cram ovutiowdcd resorts. 
Stay in friotdly hotels with 
[be regLmal arisiM and 
unrivofled hoqdtaHty fora 
hoEday of rdased 
tfiscoverv and adventure. 


Cafl for aorarw 1997 
eoloer brochure 

0160648699 
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BIG SKIING, SMALL VILLAGES. 
Lea Ares. 3 Valleys/ vainwel. 
Excel tenl Chalets/Hotels. From 
C1B9I SERIOUS FUN 0171 405 
1018. 

Sia TOTAL Catered chalets in 
Ewope/Cenada with the friend- 
lieu company around I 0181 948 
6922 ABTA 

SKI PEAK. Specialists to Vau|any 
(Alps d'Hinz). Chalets. Hotels, 
a/c. Superb cuisine, ski guliPng, 
chfld care, short transfers. TeL 
(01 252) 794941 . ATOL 2697 Aim 





It's snowing 
in Canada! 

Sip.rb coforod chd.r in WHiSTLES 

£569 


tac Fllehti, Trawhn A HePBomdl 


* Dcpcr) 13 or 14 December *■ 


CelSkUndep-xW. 


0990 550555 

AITO AT CL 07 4*? AD-TA V36^" 


BELLE PLAGNE. Privale apartment, 
sips 5. colour TV, a$ ptsle. Av 
Dec -April Inc Xmas. E20tKJ50pw. 
Tel 01277214445 

CANADA. Tailor-made holidays to 
the best resorts in the Rockies. 
Ski Safari 0171 262 5069. AW. 

SIMPLY SKI - Quality chalet* in 
Europe's top resorts: CoucheveL 
MerltW. Lj Plagne. Verbier, Val 
d'fcsere. Please call 0161 742 2541 
ABTA VI 337 ATOL 19Z2 AITO 


COURCHEVEL 

OVALD’ISERE 

Reduced Pikes ■ Catered Chalets 

Jan 11 -£395 

LQ FINLAYS M) 

fef 01835 830562 


:iwoi 

Catered Chalets, 
Hotels ft Apartments 

FRANCE. ITALY, 
SWITZERLAND 

« FLIGHTS • 5WVTM1II i CBECHE 

01716024826 


ARGENT! ERRE. Warm welcome, 
good food, chalet In old vfltage, nr 
Mont Blanc flfts. Tel. 01582 
782919. 

SKI GOURMET Exduatve chalets fat 
Meribei a Austria. Fine toad & 
urine, no crowds, accompanied 
elding, from C4a5fwk.WbiBtralls 

01306 712111 


Spain 


aaas irornDni, 
Tumuas 

"SPA 1 K 

Traditional 
farmhouses, cottage 6, 
apartments and 
village houses In 
countryside Spain 
and Portugal. 
Many with [tool. 
FREE COLOUR BROCHURE 
RING (0990) 143082 
QUOTE REF ESOSli 
Or irrlti- lit 

individual Iruvcll.n. S|,uin 

Dept, ESWHJ. lllirii'ir, 

Falb.jrouHlj.IV Sokncv 
RUSO IQP 


MOUNTAINS OF SPAIN. Pyrenees, 
Andalusia. S/c. Inland Spam, 
Country Guest Houses. EctHJr*3 
10171) 732 11B8. ATOL 4004. 
ANDALUQA , beautiful oflve mJJJ a 
podbi min vUsge nr Rhonda Gi 
views, flora, louna S/C opts lor 2- 
12. Afl contorts (01346) 674381 
PUERTO Dfi MAZARRON. Southern 
Spain. Villas 8 apartments, some 
with pools. Sandy beaches. 
Phone tor brochure. Matwron V8- 
hkL 01467 710337 


Switzerland 


SUPERB summer epertnvants & 
htnela.Lnkes & Mountains 01 329 
84440SATrO/ATOL 


Turkey 


T urkey far ike Discerning 

Traveller 



VINTAGE SPAIN. Country houses 
with ports in unspoill areas ol 
Catalunya, Andafucta 8 Mallorca 
01954 261431 AfTO ATOL 2767 

EXCLUSIVE Villas In Morara. Javea 
and Catpe cotour brochure James 
VHIa Hod days 01 732 840846 ATOL 
2730. 

ANDALUCIA Extremadura. CachUe 
La Mencha. Diaimmive 8 excep- 
tional country properties with pri- 
vate pools hi extensive grounds In 
wonderful rural tocaBaras. Diets. 
Travel 01403 259766 t 24 hrs) 
ABTA ATOL 1452 AfTO. 

GUIDED WALKING holidays 
through me lorgetten villages of 
Andalucta 8 in the looihiUs of the 
Pyroneea. Tel Headwater OlBOG 

S', 97 brot,,,jre ATOL 


UnspoUt Catatonia 

SPAIN 

Quality ViHas 


Apts. & Hotels. 


ATOL 31 SB 

41b 


ANDALUSIA country hse/cottages. 

3 acres. Sub tropical garden hi e 
nature resenre. VVWte riflage 2km, 
Med. 30 mlna. Sedudod, peacefuL 
ideal country tovere. From 
£12Sppw. Tbtiftx 01892 660090 

Siam da Gredoe area, Ptadraiaves, 
90k Madrid. Rat, sips 64-. ideal 
sfle ■eemg/walklrvg area. Tat 
01642 711206 

ANDALUCIA. GAUCIN. Unspott 
■wtdte" village. Lovely Iradltkxial 
hsa/apts. Sips 2-13. Magical . 
courtyards, exotic gdns. PooL 9 
Dramatic mtn scenery, walks. 
Itowere, birds- Fly Malaga, GEb. 
SevHla. TaL (0171) 720974a 

ANDALUSIA. NN ROMDA. Baautlftd 
old farm house wtth pool. Stpa 7. 
(0171)3672205. 
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Turkey, xwuy Iran die mahamam. 
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tncmJI) hrtefx Pho our riciMe 
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rniercn IuImIih. yski immiup and 
latnuhnl city break, 

0181 995 9323 
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reasonable precaution is taken, 
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A wild goose chase... in winter, in 
Holland? Caroline Dilke took her 
binoculars to woods near Harderwijk 
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hat made you decide to come on 
this holiday?” Suddenly, like 
birds with sharp eyes and beaks, 
the others in the party had 
turned their attention on me. 

“Well, I've always been a keen amateur natur- 
alist - and this seemed an exciting thing to do in 
December. And I'm learning a lot - about how to 
took for them, as well as how to identify them, and 
about migration ...” 

None of this seemed to satisfy my companions. 
They’d noted, of course, my small, lightweight 
binoculars, my non-regulation birdwatching out- 
fit of blue padded coat and trousers (tea! “birders’ 7 
wear dark olive green) and, above alt, my lack of 
a telescope. 

It had taken me a while to pick up the basic 
vocabulary; “bins”, “scope”, “raptors”, “passer- 
ines”. I am deeply thankful that, on the first after- 
noon, when the phrase “tiger bingos” was on every- 
body’s Ups, I was too cowardly to ask, “What’s a 
tiger bingp?” (It’s so obvious ... A taiga bean goose 
is one that’s spent the summer in the taiga of the 
far north, rather than the tundra.) 

The five-day holiday had been advertised as “spec- 
tacular winter binding within an hour's flight of 
home” Spectacular it certainly was. Our leader, 
Amoud van den Berg, a famous Dutch orni- 
thologist took great care tfaat eveiyooe (including 
me) got as good views as possible, of the buds he 
charmed out of the woods with a wild, hissing call, 
or drove us miles across polders and along dikes to 
scan across wintry, ruffled wastes of water, where 
thousands of wildfowl bobbed like grains of pepper. 

Some of our sightings, I believe, would have 
thrilled the most blase. The long-eared owl who 
stared back at us with golden eyes from a roost in 
a fir tree 10ft away (we’d invaded a suburban gar- 
den); the trip to a wood at dusk to watch the nest- 
ing hole of a black woodpecker and wait for it to 
fly around us with its eerie, mewing call, before 
climbing in for the night; the white-tailed eagle that 
put up a cackling flock of 3,000 geese, then it 
soared above us, as menacing and huge as a wolf 
with wings. 

On the other hand, some of oar expeditions were 
strictly for serious birders. One afternoon we drove 
hundreds of kilometres through endless, grey-green 
fields - their monotony broken only by an occasional 
glasshouse glowing weirdly through die drizzle - 
hunting the elusive lesser white-fronted goose (there 
are only 20 in Holland, apparently), scanning flock 
after flock of other species to detect the white eye 
ring and slighdy curved whftefarid plate which would 
distinguish our quarry from the ordinary white- 
fronted goose (of which we saw countless thousands, 
grey geese with sooty streaks on their bellies, as if 
they’d flown over embers and been chargrilled). That 

afternoon I'd rather have had a walk in a wood to 
look for more common bods - particularly as we 
never did find the lesser white-fronts. 







Hague NETHERLANDS 



Our working day was from Sam to 5pm, the 
hours of daylight- So after breakfast in our com- 
fortable hotel in Harderwijk (which used ro be a 
port, before the land north of it was claimed from 
the sea), we’d have a quick look for tree-creepers 
in the square outside, then set off in a minibus with 
our bins, 'scopes and a packed lunch. 

Our leader would have caught the latest bird 
news beforehand, so we’d find ourselves visiting 
the casualty bay of a large hospital (crested larks) 
or a motorway service station (rose finches); or 
stopping in a tiny village where he unsportmgfy 
played a tape of a little owl’s call, and brought a 
cross, feathered face to the door of a nesting-box. 

Back at the hotel, after dinner came the task of 
doing “the li^. The travd company had helpfully pn> 
vkkd a checklist of 189 bird spedes that we might pos- 
sibly see during our stay. Ws saw-seme of us saw - 
112 of them, plus two rarities that weren't on the lisL 
What constitutes a “tick”? This was an inter- 
esting moral question. If you sight a b'ttle bird flit- 
ting quickly past, and the leader of the party says 
it’s a hawfinch, do you tick hawfinch? Or do you 
wait until you’ve definitely seen for yourself the 
outline of the stout bill and the white flash on the 
wings? Clearly, different people drew this line in 
different places. The Scotswoman in our group was 
particularly rigorous: “Well, I’m not ticking that” 
A related question was: what’s the distinction 
between “birding” and “twitching”? Would any 
members of the party admit to being a twitcher? 
Their answers were defensive. 

“I wouldn’t drop everything and go, no. I didn’t 
go to see the harlequin ducks at Girvan. But when 
die buff-breasted sandpiper came to the coast I 
did go to see that.” 

“I never twitch outside the county. But I do lis- 
ten to Birdline. And Td take the morning off work 
to see a good bird. My life list for Northumber- 
land is 329.” 



Even the most blase “birder” would be thrilled by the sighting of a long-eared owl 


“My list for this year is 320.” 

“I don’t know what my list is. I’ve never 
counted. 1 just enjoy looking at birds.” 

Everyone disapproved of the pure twitcher, who 
docks a rare bird, then immediately departs. A 
“birder” will stay to relish the details of plumage 
and behaviour, hoping to get a good view of some- 
thing he may never see again. 

‘Americans come to me with a list,” said 
Amoud. “So they have to visit in spring, when 1 
know the nesting sites.” 

Of course, interesting birds may be seen here 
all year round, but in winter, geese make for the 
area in their countless thousands. The government 


generously compensates farmers for the damage 
they do (each goose can eat half a kilo of grass a 
day, as well as treading down and ruining other 
crops), and about half the Dutch population con- 
tribute money for conservation areas. As well as 
birds, the naturalist can see impressive herds of 
Przewalski's horses and aurochs - “wild” cattle re- 
bred from the gene pool of zoo animals. 

Who were we. on this trip? The group included 
a stockbroker, a scientist with his own biotech busi- 
ness, a retired engineer, a man from “the bank- 
ing world”, the wife of a university lecturer, and 
a journalist. All but one had a partner - whom we'd 
left at home. Not because they weren't interested 


PHOTOGRAPH: URUCE COLEMAN 

in birds, but because they weren't seriously inter- 
ested in birds. Not serious enough to go on a wild 
goose chase, anyway. 

Would I go on a similar trip again? Yes. But not 
just yet. Til save up for a 'scope instead, and maybe 
invest in a less embarrassing birding outfit. 

Caroline Dilke travelled with Limosa Holidays, 
which organises trips all year round to \arious places, 
including India, Majorca. Hungary and Africa. 
Details from Suffreld House, Norrhrepps. Norfolk 
NR270LZ (01263 57S143). The five-day trip to Hol- 
land. which included British Airways flights and 
everything except drinks, cost £725. 
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In the grip of a proper winter 


B 



ets on awbite 
Christmas in our area 
- -J would have been 
money down the dram; but 
New Year was another 
matter. On the last morning 
of 1 996 1 awoke to find the 

valley glowing silver in 

brilliant moonlight, wit" a 

.blanket of snow laid 

smoothly over the ice. 

, -When Heft the house at 

630am, on the way to my 
deer-stalking 

* air was sharp enough to rear 

. nty lungs, and thejan^ were 

treachery 

- foraIeepinfour-wh«i 

drive. Along most of the 15- 

mile route the snow was 

vir gin, but when £ ?? 

ofwheel marks showed that 
hide ahead of me had 

' men snow IS lying. It has 

Ughtwlected 

the safety oflh,;tr 



Duff Hart-Davis It was 

fascinating to see evidence of 
extensive nocturnal activity 
printed in the snow ... 


As always under snow, the 
woods were transformed- It 
was as if the weather had 
staged a giant X-ray, for the 
white covering on the 
ground laid bare the bones 

of the forest Looking into 

steep banks from a distance, 
I could see detail never 
visible on normal days: 

hollows, ridges, badger setts, 

fallen trunks. 

TWice, also, I saw a small 
group of deer grey, 

rounded shapes, with a 

texture indescribably yet 
definitely different from that 
of their surroundings. But in 
that intense frost they had 
an overwhelming advantage, 
for they were standing still, 
and I was on the move. 
Creep as I might, I could 
not advance quietly: every 

footfaB on iced-up leaves 

crackled as loudly as if I had 
been walking on cornflakes. 

Attempts at stalking were 
hopeless; but it was 


fascinating to see evidence 
of nocturnal activity printed 
in the snow. The deer had 
moved around a good deal, 
feeding off their favourite 
bramble leaves. Fox tracks 
led everywhere - lines of 
elegant, single prints - and 
badgers bad been digging 

down into the leaves in their 
seareh for worms or insects. 

Back in the village, 
turmoil reigned. People had 
abandoned their cars and 
walked to the shop, and the 
postman, unable to drive up 
any of the hills out of the 
valley, was distributing mail 
by hand. 

At home, tracks showed 
that we had entertained 
numerous prowlers during 
the hours of darkness. Foxes 
had paraded through the 
farmyard and across the 
lawn. Rabbits had bobbed 
all over the fields. 

The most laborious task 
was that of smashing the ice 


on water troughs. So thick 
was the crust -3in in the 
middle, 4in at the edges - 
that only a heavy, wood- 
splitting maul would do the 
job. Then it was a question 
of carrying out buckets of 
hot water, so that the sheep 
could get a drink before it 
went solid again. 

And yet, in the evening 
when I walked along the 
valley, I saw how 
treacherous ice can be. The 
static contents of our 
troughs had been frozen 
bard for days, yet the mill- 
pond, through which a 
stream runs, was open at 
one comer, kept clear by the 
small yet constant 
movement of the water. 
When I threw a pebble, it 
fell straight through the ice, 
■which was no thicker than 
cardboard. 

The lake downstream was 
in a similar state. The ice 
that covered much of it was 


strong enough to bear the 
21 resident greylag geese, 
but any human venturing on 
to it would have gone 
straight through. 

New Year’s day dawned 
exactly the same: another 
crunching frost, another 
diamond-bright sky. the 
snow still lying, the Siberian 
wind still blowing, and the 
cold so intense that ice had 
formed on the inside of 
some window panes. Now 
more than ever I was glad 
that I had a goodly store of 
seasoned firewood, ash, oak 
and beech. When l brought 
in three basketfuls and let 
the wood-burning stoves rip, 
the labours of the summer 
seemed infinitely 
worthwhile. The challenge 
now is to keep ahead by 
laying in supplies for 1998. 

As 20 intrepid starters 
gathered in the village street 
for Ron the shop’s 
traditional New Year death 
march (ultimate destination, 
the Old Crown), eveiyone 
was stamping feet and 
flapping arms. But once we 
had moved off into the hills 
I believe all were agreed, 
deep down, that it felt 
natural and right to be 
starting the year in the grip 
of a proper winter. 
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Simon Calder hits Greenwich on New Year's Eve 


f) 


M gimptanta, a New Year’s Eve 
Pfr- Jum up any time after eight," 

f?V BuI 6181 1 had work t0 do- 

sons thar 1 (crusted for rea- 

^XWs?» c fsas ,e ^ 

l h ^ location for a traveller when 

EJ SS C ’“ k , ground to 00.00 oo T*£ 

ua^r 2000, The Independent has a three-year mis- 

the potential in a trinity of 
poignant points around the world. Next 31 Decero- 

tfoW? ‘ th** !" Ed i nbur S h » or Panama City. First, 
the place claiming the world rights to zero 

we^me C fh When *6 1 world is deciding where to 
i 1 * 1 2 °^ millennium, the line gouging 
“ 311 obv *ous choice: the 

S^h?!?^ l iL begm I ? sht here - at die leading edge 
of the sixth Greenwich time signal beep. 

€«ntE2£f tl,e / CI V5 r suburbia that comprises 
south-east London, Greenwich stands alone, fresh 
and verdant against a background of grey. From 
east or west, there is no pleasant approach to the 
birthplace of the Meridian. Your view is burdened 
by the leaden landscapes of Wbohrich or Deptford, 
whose noble maritime traditions have been dis- 
figured by tower blocks and dereliction. So try to 
amve by boat, along Wordsworth’s “fair stream" 
- the Thames - in the manner of the monarchy. 

Henry VIII and Elizabeth I - whose reign over- 
saw the creation of Empire - were born in a palace 
J^bcre the Royal Naval College now stands. Eng- 
land’s first royal park was created here, extending 
south from the river to the old plague-pits of Black- 
heath. Monarchs admired Greenwich not for its 
natural elegance but for its defensive qualities, a 
hillside with commanding views over the Thames. 
And at the brow of that slope, the key to world 
domination: the Royal Observatory. 

Charles II commissioned Christopher Wren to 
build tbe Observatoty in order to extend England’s 
grip on the world. The desire to master time and 
space was no philosophical quest but reflected the 
urgent need for mariners to know where they were 
- and where they’ d been, so they could either get 
back there or avoid it in future. Half a mill e nnium 
ago, when Columbus first crossed the Atlantic, he 
employed the trick of staying at a constant latitude 
— using the stars to calculate the distance from the 
equator. Two centuries elapsed before mariners could 
master the second crucial component, longitude. 

A walk around the Observatoty gives a brief his- 
tory of the space-time continuum whose adopted 
abode is Greenwich. Given a starting point and an 
accurate dock, sailors could fix their location from 
tbe position of the sun. The Longitude Act of 1714, 
sponsored by Sir Isaac Newton, instituted a prize 
of £20,000 to the maker of a dock that could keep 
time on a transatlantic voyage. A chronologist 
named John Harrison proved it could be done with 
an elaborate timepiece aboard HMS Deptford. 

Precision throughout the universe is main- 
tained these days by the Greenwich time signal - 
and by a bright red Time Ball, dropped daily at 
lpm from a tower on the roof of the Observatory. 
Captains may set their timepieces from it, and 
thereby set a course for pleasure or plunder. 

These days most mariners rely on satellite-based 
Global Positioning Systems to check they are on 
the Thames rather than the Tiber or the Tigris, but 
the legacy of longitude has made Greenwich the 
centre of the world. Since we invented it, we earned 
the right to install a - no, the - Meridian anywhere 
we jolly well chose. So the global circumference 
of zero longitude is deemed to slice straight 
through the middle of the Royal Observatory - 
which is also the repositoiy of Universal Time. 

% now, tbe sun had set over the spires and sky- 
scrapers of the Gty of London. Both 1996 and I 



The year 2000 mil begin at the place claiming the world rights to zero: Greenwich 


were running out of time. A final meal had to be 
taken at the restaurant nearest the Meridian. 

The mariners who starred off from absolute zero 
have brought culinary riches aplenty back to 
Greenwich. New Spain, or at least its component 
parts, is represented by rhe Cafo Sol - a Tex-Mex 
cantina, I am assured. But both it and the Taste 
of India restaurant are further from 0 degrees than 
the Vietnam, just around ihe corner from Nevada 
Street. Here I dined on Atlantic salmon and Pacific 
prawns, washed down with French water and wine. 

From the door of the restaurant you may turn 
left and pay your respects to what was once the 
fastest ship in the world, the Cutty Sark - a dip- 
per perched on dry land at the end of King William 
Walk. Or you can turn right, as I did. and uy to 
pick your way through Greenwich Park to the 
Observatory to await the New Year. 


You will get no further than a set of heavy and 
exceedingly well chained gates. As the temperature 
sped towards absolute zero, I was glad to be 
obliged to implement plan B: to witness midnight 
from the pub closest to rhe Meridian. My Ord- 
nance Survey map indicated that this was to be 
found along Trafalgar Road (commemorating 
the lonely Spanish cape where Nelson staged a 
famous victory). The closest candidate is next door 
to the Ocean Fish Bar, and is appropriately 
named Hardy's Tavern; Thomas Masterman Hardy 
was Nelson’s Sag captain on the Victory, and the 
officer who kissed the dying admiral. 

Anyone picking a pub strictly mathematically 
knows that it may well be a tnily miserable 
hostelry, with a stroppy landlord serving bad and 
overpriced beer. Not Hardy's, where a party was 
in full swing and an invigorating pint of Spitfire 


cost just £1.60. Hie DJ's music came from lands 
located with that precious Greenwich longitude: 
Motown from Detroit, Marley from Jamaica 
(where New Year’s Eve is known by the more res- 
onant and regressive term of Old Year’s Night). 
Only briefly did I wish, uncharitably, that a coun- 
try oxild be disinvented, when the Canadian singer 
Bryan Adams launched into a dirge. 

Around the comer is Greenwich Hospital, and 
the evening shift at casualty had just ended. A con- 
voy of medics, smoking and drinking copiously 
("it’s the stress", I was assured), steamed in and 
kindly adopted a stray journalist. 

“Why should you want to spend New Year’s Eve 
in a pub in Greenwich?" asked Suzanne, a mid- 
wife, between sips of peach schnapps. 

"I wanted to find the pub nearest the Meridian." 

“Oh.” (Pause) “Isn’t that some kind of hotel?" 


PHOTOGRAPH: BRIAN HARRIS 

The idea of pax-eeding to Max's party had been 
long abandoned, but the option momentarily 
reappeared when Bachman-Turner Overdrive 
blasted on to the dance floor (proriding one fur- 
ther reason to un-discovcr Canada). 

By now much Hardycsque snogging had begun. 
I made ray excuses and made for the official mil- 
lennium site. The location for Britain's year 2000 
celebration is not to be found at the Royal Obser- 
vatory; nor at the pub where “You Ain’t Seen 
Nothing Yet" was drilling through dancers' skulls. 
It is the abandoned gasworks at the entrance to 
the Blackwal! Tunnel. Technically, this is Green- 
wich: indeed the Meridian grazes one edge as it 
strokes against the Isle of Dogs. But neither Henry 
Vin nor Horatio Nelson would recognise the 
frozen waste-scape as their Greenwich, the 
precious suburb whose line rules the waves. 


Hot, bothered and confused 

On the fifth day of Christmas Simon Calder found himself in departure lounge purgatory 


M y chief Christmas cruise 
memory occurred dose to 
the coast of the Dominical] 
Republic. Captain Robin Renton was 
standing on a table while a xyiophonic 
version of "Rudolph the Red-nosed 
Reindeer" jingled from a loudspeaker. 

Yet this was no jape aboard the 
good ship Horizon. Capt Renton is an 
airline pilot The location was Santo 
Domingo airport, and he was sur- 
rounded by a crowd united by an 
anprv desire to be elsewhere. As he 
yelled above the “you’ll gp down m 
historeeeee!” climax, I shuddered 
for the well-intentioned captain. 

Just imagine. You are in charge of 


a 300-sea ter aircraft which develops 
a fault 4.000 miles from home. Instead 
of approaching Manchester, the 
beleaguered Boeing is parked at one 
of the world’s less well-appointed air- 
ports. And a lot of hot, bothered and 
confused people are demanding to 
know what you plan to do about it. 

Last Sunday, Aeropuerto Las 
Americas resembled the yean dapped 
out and approaching its use-by date. 
In the crush of tbe Sunday after 
Christmas, the airport’s inadequacies 
were revealed. Gradually evident, 
too, were serious shortcomings by 
Britain’s biggest holiday company - 
which is why Capt Renton was 
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exposed to verbal abuse and (much 
woise) interrogation by video-camera. 

The facts are straightforward. We 
passengers had checked in three 
hours before the scheduled departure 
time of 4.45pm. After a 35-minute 
delay caused by an unspecified tech- 
nical problem, Britannia flight BY 154 
pushed back for the eight-hour jour- 
ney to Manchester and trundled to 
the end of the runway. But instead of 
the customary roar of the twin 
engines - nothing. After 10 minutes, 
Capt Renton announced that a prob- 
lem with tbe air-conditioning systems 
meant we would return to the termi- 
nal We sat quietly and obediently for 
another 50 minutes before being 
told: “The captain has requested that 
you all leave the aircraft while we run 
tests.” 

So far, so unexceptional. Everyone 
knows that jet aircraft are complex 
machines, and nobody would wish to 
fly in a plane which was less than 100 
per cent fit. All that was required was 
for the passengers to be kept informed 
about developments, and to he treated 
decently. Since Britannia is the in- 
house airline of Thomson, the UK’s 
leading tour operator, there was a pre- 
sumption we would be looked after. 

It was, therefore, surprising to find 
no Thomson rep or airline handling 
agent on hand to pacify passengers 
and direct us to a holding lounge. The 
delay was rapidly ticking towards the 
three-hour threshold, after which 
Thomson usually provides “light 
refreshment vouchers". This humane 
gesture reflects the fact that passen- ’ 
gers will not have eaten for several 
hours before reaching the airport - 
and also that most of us had spent.or 
given away our last pesos, since the 
currency of the Donumcan Republic 
is of limited use in Manchester. 

Meanwhile, if we but knew it, 
much was going on. Calls were zap- 
ping between Thomson’s duty office 



Aeropuerto Las Americas: still 4,000 miles from Manchester 


in London, the Britannia Airways 
base in Luton, and the airline’s engi- 
neers based in Sanford, Florida. 
Hotels in Santo Domingo were put on 
standby in case an overnight stay was 
needed. 

Yet nobody told us anything for the 
next two sweaty hours, which were 
filled instead with grumbles from 
tired and hungry children From a con- 
tingent that had located a good sup- 
ply of beer, there was yet more infan- 
tile behaviour as the wait degenerated 
into a hot, cross bunflghL 

We might still be there were it not 
for two passengers who broke aviation 
rules and walked out across the apron 
and up the stairs to the 767*s cockpit. 
That they could do this unchallenged 
raises serious concerns about security 
at the airport. But, in the short term, 
there was gratitude among the for- 
gotten masses that they persuaded the 
captain to explain what was going on. 

Slowly, a plan emerged. Two engi- 
neers were to be flown down from 


Florida by Lear Jet, and would work 
on the problem while we slept Take- 
off was planned for noon the next day, 
getting us back to the UK before the 
end of the year. Eight hours after the 
scheduled departure, the last passen- 
gers were checked into the Santo 
Domingo Inter-Continental Hotel. 

Next day, noon came and went 
without explanation. But a couple of 
hours beyond that, the Boeing finally 
lifted off A fluny of snow flickered 
in the landing lights at Manchester, 
where by now it was 230am on New 
Year’s Eve - nearly a day late. 

What with the costs of accommo- 
dation and hiring an executive jet, I 
estimate that the delay cost Thomson 
dose to £100,000. But among us 300 
paying customers, I fear the company 
has lost a degree of something more 
precious; respect The company needs 
to look closely at how to show the 
same commodity to clients stranded 
in a strange land - or it could end up 
with a red and shiny corporate nose. 



Oasis 


The first Oasis Forest Holiday Village opens on the edge 
of the lake District National Park in May and offers a 
wide choice of indoor and outdoor activities in a forest 
environment for all the family. For a brochure detailing 
luxurious short breaks or longer holidays please call 

0990 086 086 

and quote code IN0401 or see approved Travel Agent. 
brochures6oasisvillages.ccmail.compuserve.com 
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The word 
off the 
street 


A non-consumer guide to the 
capital’s centre. By Simon Calder 


U II eir, wrote Shelley, “is a city much like 
M London". Those of us who reside in the 
I I metropolis are disinclined to agree, 
except in weeks like this. Well - suppose your local 
high street promised “never-to-be -repeated” prices 
and persuaded the entire shopping population of 
the world to the sale. You can imagine the strains 
on citizens who try to go about their lawful touris- 
tic business in places like Covent Garden and 
Oxford Street, Knigbtsbridge and the King’s 
Road, only to find they have stumbled into an orgy 
of conspicuous consumption. Yet just a few yards 
off the all-too-beaten path, the following escape 
route will lead you through another London. 

'Covert' Garden 

The funny thing about the London Transport 
Museum is that it is quite hard to reach by Lon- 
don Transport - being stranded the wrong side of 
the Covent Garden shopping pla 2 a from the 
Tube station, and away from any bus route. Yet it 
is worth struggling with the .4-2 to locate the covert 
side of the garden - in order to dwell on a rich, 
proud past when the capital had the finest public 
transport in the world, and buses and Tube trains 
came in deep red splashed with municipal gold. 

That era shifts even further into the background 
tomorrow, when fares rise and London strength- 
ens its lead as the most expensive city in the world 
to travel around: a single hop on the Tube will cost 
£1.20. So slip back for a while to the clanking, 
wheezing heritage of trams and trolley-buses. Open 
10am-6pm daily (but Fridays from 11am); adults 
£4.50, children £2.50.) 

If you must spend, buy Simon Patterson’s 
“Great Bear” poster, a magnificent spoof of the 
Underground map where New Cross Gate 


becomes Neptune and Aldgate East is replaced by 
Kate Adie: £9.99 from the LT Museum Shop. 

Slipping through Soho 
The shelves of the bookshops lining Charing Cross 
Road draw you towards the east end of Oxford 
Street, but resist the pulling power of the Virgin 
Megastore and switch to Greek Street. At the top, 
just where it opens out to the modest meadow of 
Soho Square, the House of St Barnabas promises 
relief for women - not shoppers, but those who 
need a temporary home and possess “the neces- 
sary recommendations”. This refuge doubles as 
London's most enticing entree into 18th-century 
domestic life. Twice a week, the doors are Sung 
open to visitors (male and female) who wish to 
climb the creaking staircase and see the solemnly 
decorated quarters. The furniture, and the art, are 
exquisitely unrefurbished. (Open Wednesday, 
2J 0-4. 15pm, and Thursday. 1 lam-1220pm; admis- 
sion free, but “donations gratefully received.”) 

If you must spend, splash out two doors down 
at an old-time vintners. Milroy's of Soho has a 
champagne sale on at present, and a bottle of Dry 
Monopole costs a reasonable £12.25. 

Below the line 

Oxford Street is now only 200 yards away, but a 
parallel course will help you elude almost all the 
shoppers. Hoi ten Street begins the trail, beneath 
the pompously Edwardian facade of Henry 
Heath's Hat Factory. The suffix “of Oxford Street” 
reveals a strange wannabe tendency among some 
institutions south of the commercial corridor. 

A few doors down, you discover the mis- 
named Oxford Street Youth Hostel, and the back 
door of Marks & Spencer. As the thoroughfare 


london calling 
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Just a few yards off the all-too-beaten path lies another London: Royal Avenue, off the King's Road 


becomes Great Marlborough Street, the shops 
begin to encroach. Leading the assault are the 
mocking half-timbers of Liberty - trimmed this 
year with blocks of startling mauve. As you slip 
across Regent Street, hold your course steady 
along Maddox Street and Grosvenor Street. The 
surroundings get smarter all the time, but the cli- 
max - the grand architectural integrity of 
Grosvenor Square - is squandered by the squat 
bulk of the US Embassy. •.. . • 

Then you spill out upon Park Lane, the eight- 
carriageway barrier to Hyde Park; the underground 
car park here is the place where you have to go if 
your car was clamped back in Covent Garden. 

If you must spend, then dive into Harold 
Moore’s Records on Great Marlborough Street, 
specialising in second-hand vinyl. A Medium Play 
Microgrooye recording of “Four Serious Songs” 
by Brahms costs just £2 this week. 

Not Knigbtsbridge 

Breeze (or crunch frostily) across Hyde Paris, the 


first Royal reserve to be open to the proletariat - 
plus, these days, reckless rollerbladeis and careless 
cyclists. You may wish to slip through the twirly, 
sub-Namian gates to visit Apsley House, but 
beware January’s gloom accelerating towards dusk. 

Knighisbridge is where the A4 gets caught up 
in a terminal tangle with bargain-hunters, and is 
a far-from-pretty sight even when the lights of 
Hairods are blazing. So sneak along Harrier Whlk, 
a mews that offers a retreat from the din and the 
discounts. You find it at the back door of Harvey 
Nichols, and can use it as a sbort cut to the calmer 
reaches of Sloane Square. Persevere with the mis- 
cellany of building works and delivery platforms 
to reach the handsome cottages at the end, 
before you are tipped out on to Lowndes Street 
and the fringe of Cadogan Place - which leads ele- 
gantly down to the land of the Sloane rangers, the 
eponymous square. 

If you must spend, try Spycatcher on Lowndes 
Street, a counter-espionage store, where you can 
pick up a hand-held bug detector - “every corpo- 


rate security officer should have one” is the 
catchy slogan. 

Trumping King’s Road 
Until this week, I had not even noticed what hap- 
pens just before you reach McDonald’s. Shortly 
after you begin the westbound battle along King's 
RoatL Royal Avenue opens up an emergency exit 
from the street, leading the eye - and the reluc- 
tant shopper - down a central reservation almost 
as broad as a football field. The gracious Georgian 
terraces escort you south. After a hundred yards 
you discover, in quick visual succession, a real foot- 
ball pitch, the low grandeur of the Royal Hospital 
and, beyond, Battersea Power Station. This is a view 
that is open to all but that few are fortunate enough 
to grasp - the greatest bargain in London. 

If you must spend, turn left along the less fash- 
ionable Pimlico Road to the Orange Brewery, a pub 
that makes its own beer and enables you to toast your 
success in navigating from WC2 to SW3 with a pint 
of SW1 or Pimlico porter. No passport required. 
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Make aura you catch 
Virgin's new Star-Train 
Holidays. 

From short trips to long 
stays, you can choose 
from a rangs 
of destinations that are 
Virgin on the incredible! 
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"Explore Bit uuit uortd An 
CAtjj pAtt On A &tAl hotldA^]" 


Ramblers' escorted walking, exploring and sightseeing holidays 
cover the world- They arc great for lovers of the country, hills, 
mountains and even the great ancient cities of our world. 
Physically refreshing, mentally rewarding, and great fun loo. 

Small parties, tourist class hotels, rooms with 
facilities (a few mountain hut and trekking 
holidays loo), mostly scheduled nights or 
coach departures and all graded to 
illustrate the ease or degree of challenge 
of each holiday. For fifty years we have 
offered our programmes of Real 
Holidays, the main 1307 brochure 
|S5 offers over 140 holidays, over rwn 
thousand departures, this winter's more 
than 80 holidays including cross country 
'K" skiing. You can walk with us from, p^sy to 
very tough, urek, explore and even sightsee- 
Come home feeling Goer with a spring in your step and some 
colour in your cheeks! Minimum age 1 6 years. 

Free £997 brochure. 

,Tel 01707 331133. Fax 01707 333276. _ 
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City Breaks 


FLY HEATH 


Fares are ono way and subject to availability. 
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FAX: 0171 293 2505 




Discover For Yourself... 
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1 Superb value for money - 
fares from £795 
1 Return flights from 
Garwjck or Manchester 
1 Port and airport taxes 
included 
Stimulating lecture programme 
Guest speakers 


Fascinating excursions available - 

Petra, Luxor, Jerusalem, Damascus, Ephesus-. 


24 hour brochurelioe 

01293 433041 
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If you wish to advertise in this 
section please telephone the 
Travel Tbam on 0171 293 2222 
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cruism? 
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Sail from England aboard 
classic Oners in elegance 
and style. John* on our 
journeys to antic 
destinations around the 
world from Around Afifca 
to the Aegean, from 

New England to fhs 
Norwegian IJonfc, from fte 
Canaries to the Carttean. 


Read our 92 page brochure now 
and vflscww why Red Olsen 
Cnisa Linas are Masters of the 

' : cruise. 




Fred. Olsen 

CRUISE LIKES 


- £3 now 

fred. Olsen Cnase lines POBw 170 Ashford fflWOZX 
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Three capital 
eating habits 

•Compiled by Amelia Hill 










Take five for food 

Rhiannon Batten feasts 
on a dieters’ budget 
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.Dominic Wells, Editor 
of-TimeOuf 

_ 1 m not much of a breakfast-per- 
but I’m -an inveterate 
luncher: I ahvays have been - l 

it comes with the job. My 
•: favourite place has to be Alfred’s 
-in New Oxford Street It has a 
.. good list of proper beers as well 
}' as Engl ish wines, which are sur- 
prisingly drinkable. The menu is 
pretty good too: the last thing I 
ate there was rabbit, in wine, 
•. which was absolutely delicious. 

My favourite place for supper 
has to be The Ivy on West Street, 
.even after all these yeans. The Ivy 
used to house the world's most 
beautiful loo, although last time 
I went, they were doing some- 
thing to it, so I hope it's still there. 

I. often combine drinking and 
>. eating.aL The Hope oh Totten- 
ham Street. W1 . It serves a dozen 
• - different sorts of sausage and - 
o the really remarkable thing - a 
dozen different sorts of mustard 
; with amazing names like 
: “Dragon’s Breath". 

Other drinking dens include 
the Grove Tavern in Camberwell, 
which is huge and lovely, the Ris- 
ing Sun off Tottenham Court 
Road, and the Win dmil l in the 
W1 street of the same name - 
which is the last unreconstructed 
pub in London. 

Tim Supple, Artistic Director 
of the Young Vic 

I live in South London and am 
very much entrenched in that 
area. As far as Fm concerned, die 
best place for breakfast is a Turk- 
ish outfit, Tadim's on Camberwell 
Church Street. It’s a wonderful 
place: when you walk in, you are 
immediately hit by a smell of 
fresh pastry and coffee. It also 
sells huge croissants, the biggest 
you have ever seen. When I eat in 
there I feel as though I’ve been 
transported a long way away. 

I usually eat a simple lunch 


when fm rehearsing. There is a 
classic Italian place in Brixton 
market called Franco’s which is 
the real McCoy. I love to sit in 
there, in the middle of the mar- 
ket, and watch all the people and 
everything go on around me. 

The other place where 1 love to 
cat is Marie’s Cafd which is a Thai 
cafd close to where I work here 
at the Young Vic. The cafd is an 
unprepossessing place on Lower 
Marsh, but sells wonderfol fresh 
food. They do three Thai dishes 
each day, all of them great - 
there's always a massive queue. 

In the evening I often go to 
Giardino's on Blenheim Grove in 
Peckham. It’s like walking into a 
little cupboard - everything is 
wood and it’s absolutely tiny. 
They do great pizzas, pastas, 
meats and salads here - and 
with wine, a full meal costs 
around £15. 

Mark McGann, Actor 

I go to Banners in Crouch End 
for breakfast because it’s well hip 
and you can turn up in all your 
scruff or with kids - it's very 
relaxed. They sell comfort food 
here, like bangers and mash 
which I love because it takes me 
back to my northern roots. 

For lunch, I like Cafd des Arts 
in Hampstead High Street. It’s 
very good food for not much 
money. The Bombay Brasserie in 
Gloucester Road is good for 
Sunday lunches - they have a 
great buffet - although suppers 
are nice here, too. I like the place 
because it’s spacious -you could 
take a party of 15 people here 
and still be private. 

Orso in Wellington Street 
serves the finest Italian cuisine 
Fve ever hod. It's very much 
theatre town here and especially 
caters for theatre audiences. 

As for drinking, I love the 
Holly Bush in Hampstead: it’s run 
by two Liverpool people so it is 
really a home from home. 













Thai without pretentions - Marie’s Cafe, Lower Marsh near Waterloo 


: PHILIP MEECH 


I spent the summer escorting tour 
groups of young Japanese students 
around southern England. Everyone 
wanted to visit London, but with a weak 
yen (or so they told me). I was under 
strict instructions to find places where 
the party could re-energise for a fiver 
apiece. 

Waxy O'Connor's 

14-16 Rupert Street, W1 
(0171-287 0255) 

If you enter this pub from the riny back 
entrance on Wardour Street it's like 
entering an underground Irish glade, 
with trees poking up through the floor 
and plenty of old-fashioned nooks and 
crannies to loll about in. For £4.95 you 
can feast on mussels or oysters. Or for 
£3.95 you can sit and gorge yourself on 
huge chunks of heavy soda bread lav- 
ished with fat portions of smoked 
salmon and sour cream - and still have 
enough change for a Guinness served 
by the friendliest bar staff in London. 

Wagamama 

4 Streatham Street, WC1 
(0171-323 9223) 

At the ultimate Japanese noodle bar. 
just along from the British Museum, 
you sit on long and stylish benches as 
young, snappy waiters breeze effi- 
ciently up and down attending to your 
every need. From yah soba at £4.20 to 
kare lomen framen with lemongrass, 
coconut milk, shrimp paste, ginger and 
garlic, garnished with “ tofu, 
beansprouts, coriander and spring 
onions) at £4.70. you can't really dis^ 
appoint your taste buds. The food is 
not as authentic as a true Japanese 
connoisseur would ask for, but it is per- 
fect for an upbeat and speedy dinner 
with friends. 

Cranks 

17-19 Great Newport Street, WC2 
(0171-836 5226) 

A self-service vegetarian restaurant 
dishing up hearty portions of healthy 
food doesn't sound the most exciting 
combination for a dazzling evening 
meal. But Crank’s, just around the cor- 
ner from Leicester Square tube, is fun 
too. The surroundings are light and 
bright, the staff friendly and generous 
with their helpings of delicious dishes. 
Added to which, you can really stuff 


yourself and forget the guilt, because 
its all healthy. Typical meals would be 
aubergine and wild rice gateau with as 
many different salads as you can 
munch through, for £3.95. Finish it off 
with one of their waist-busting pud- 
dings such as plum and gingercrum- 
hle. £2.20 - if you can fit itm. 

Khan's 

13-15 Westboume Grove, W2 
(0171-727 5420) 

Temptingly convenient for a meal on 
the way home from an evening's late- 
night shopping on Queensway. this 
Indian restaurant is so enormous that 
you're always sure of being slotted in 
somewhere. The service is quick and 
brusque, but you get what you pay for, 
and for a fiver that means a decent 
meal. The size of the menu reflects 
the size of the place, and the 70 or so 
main dishes all cost around £3-£4. 

Ben’s Thai Restaurant 

The Warrington Hotel, 93 
Warrington Crescent, W9 
(0171-266 3134) 

When you walk into this rambling cor- 
ner pub you think you must have mis- 
heard when someone told you that 
there was a Thai restaurant here, but 
head up the stairs into the An Nou- 
veau surroundings, and you realise 
they were right. For £4.55 you can 
tuck into Thai classic noodles, rice or 
siir-frv dishes. It certainly beats the 
usual pub grub. The other advantage 
to this place is that you only have "to 
stagger down the staircase "after the 
meal to find a decent pub. 

The Little Bay 

228 Belsize Road, NW6 
(0171-372 4699) 

You hardly expect duck en crouie to be 
served up with French flair just off KI1- 
bura High Road, but that's exactly what 
you get at this little bistro. If you’re on 
a tight budget, this is somewhere you 
can relax about splashing our on, 
because the splash needn't splattervery 
far. It is the kind of place to choose for 
a romantic, candlelit evening, but is an 
equally good choice for a small group. 
Prices from £1 .65 for starters and £3.85 
for mains. At the moment you can get 
a three-course meal for £5.50 if you 
order before 7.15pm. 


. . .and where to stay 


By Amelia Hill 
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The Basil Street Hotel, SW3 

L ondon's hoteliers are enjoying 
one of those rare patches when 
occupancy levels are high, and are 
making the mosl of the opportunity to 
raise prices (or at least cut discounts). 
A nieht for two in a modest 
Establishment cat. top £100. wh.Ie for 
something more glamorous you can 

easily spend £300. 

The area where you stay in 
London is important and it 1S worth 
lending a little more somewhere 
thanvon’t turn into a scene from a 

seedv thriller as soon as night falls. 
There are two main areas that you 
mav prefer to avoid: the roads south 

Sid west o f Victoria Sta "% n ’ 

the streets around King s Cross 
Sf Here are some suggestions of 

Emplaces to stay, rangmgiom. 

youth ^^capha? 1 Wherever you 

claim- 

YHA Hostels 

jjsflsMasssr 

n’® 1 * h£’ D If vou arenot, then you pay 

member. If y j_j, t f or the fiist six 

nlghtsEwbereuper 1 you qualify 

tedinoneof 3 

* ■ "whatwTyou^ by stayinghere 
srUP J?^tributed in the expensive 
md thoroughly fashionable shops. 


Highgate Village, 84 Highgate West 
Hill, N6 (0181-340 1831); nearest 
tube, Archway. 

Costs: £12225 with a YHA card. 
Another beautiful setting, which you 
might find a relief after too much 
exposure to the centre of the capital. 

It is a long walk from tube station, but 
bus 214 from King’s Cross will drop 
you off five minutes away. 

RotherhKhe, Island Yard, Salter Road, 
SE16 (0171-232 2114). 

The nearest tube is Rotherhithe, but 
this is on a pan of the tystem that is 
presently closed for rebuilding. 
Instead, take bus Pll from Tifeterloo 
station (about 20 minutes). 

Some twin rooms are available, for 
£22.75 per person. This is the largest 
hostel in London and will almost 
certainly have some free room. Its 
main drawback is poor public 
transport. 

Hotels 

The streets of Notting Hill and 
Ladbroke Grove are attractive in a 
run-down sort of a way. This is an 
interesting, Bohemian area that 

rsssssssys 

6709 Notting Hill Gate tube). This 
small, quiet, family-run g^^use 
offers rooms for a minimum of three 
nights for £3- per night for a single 
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Holland Park tube) bas a real fire, com- 
fortable lounge and pretty garden. 
Accommodation costs £52 and £72 for 
a single and double room respectively, 
including a full Continental breakfast. 

Another fun area to stay is Covent 
Garden. Tbe Fielding Hotel, 4 Broad 
Court, Bow Street, WC2 (0171-836 
8305, Caveat Garden tube) is one of 
the best places around here and is 
exceptionally good value: £63 for a 
single, £80 for a double. Recently 
refurbished, the hotel is in a pedestri- 
anised yard which is picturesquely lit 
by gas-lamps. 

The Swiss- style Momington Hotel, 
12 Lancaster Gate W2 (0171-262 
7361, Lancaster Gate tube) charges 
slightly more: £89 for a single room or 
£99 for a double including a limitless 
Swiss buffet after which you'll proba- 
bly find lunch unnecessary. 

A notch up the scale, if you can 
afford it, is the Basil Street Hotel, on S 
Basil Street SW3 (0171-581 3311, 
Knightsbridge tube) for £130 
single/£185 double. This friendly hotel 
is highly characterful, with individually 
decorated rooms and the Parrot Club, 
a woman-only bar in which female 
visitors can relax. 

ff the above charges seem steep, 
consider this: the cheapest room at 
the Ritz, 150 Piccadilly W1 (0171-493 
8181, Green Park tube) is £305 JO per 
night. This docs not include breakfast. 
Prices soar to a mighty £1,1 1 1 for a 
two-bedroom suite. If this is beyond 
your means, you don’t have to stay 
here: for an extended look at the 
opulent Louis XVI interior drop in 
for Afternoon Tea for a bargain £21. 


T-ii*- . 
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Then send for an information pack on London. 
This includes London Tourist Board's full-colour 
guide HOLIDAY LONDON' with detailed 
j information on: a range of tourist attractions; 
travel; shopping; restaurants and nightlife and a 
complimentary ‘London Welcomes Visa’ VIP 
Pass. Until 31 March 1997, the Pass provides 
", discounts and special offers at a wide 
variety of hotels, restaurants and attractions. 
The information pack is available by writing 
• r to London Tourist Board, PO Box 6927, 
London E3 3NZ or telephoning 0990 800218. 

The call will cost you less than lOp. 
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Where to 
see an 

elephant 
on skis 

Stephen Wood visits 
Sestriere as it gears up to 
host this year's World 
Skiing Championships 


travel 
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Sestriere: back in 218 BC Hannibal passed this way with his elephant - hence the ‘Aimifent' (ago for the 1997 Championships to be held here 


T his morning, the big sign on the main 
square at Sestriere has changed. Beneath 
the slogan “Sestriere ’97" and alongside 
the curious logo of an elephant on skis, it 
now carries the message “29". That’s not the temp- 
erature: the sign counts down the days to the begin- 
ning of this year's World Skiing Championships at 
the resort. 60 kilometres west of Turin. 

If you are skiing in Sestriere this month, you will 
notice other signs of the coming event There is a 
new giant slalom piste running down from Mt Sises 
next to the famous Kandahar slalom course; a new 
hotel (for the time being, the athletes’ village) has 
been built near the centre of the resort; and if you 
arrive from the Turin-Frejus motorway, you will 
see construction workers desperately trying to fin- 
ish the Oulx and Cesena bypasses before the open- 
ing ceremony on 2 February. They, at least are 
working in the comfort of the valley; last month, 
while Sestriere got its fair share of the early snow 
falls, the worst construction job in tbe world must 
have been erecting - in a blizzard - the 2,000-seat 
grandstand on the blue run down to Borgata 
(temporarily reserved for bulldozers) for the fin- 
ish line of the downhill and Super-G courses. 


Sestriere is a special case this year, because of 
the World Championship. But every summ er- when 
the skiers aren’t there, every resort works on 
improvements for tbe following winter. If you go 
back to La Plagne this year, you’ll be surprised to 
find a snowboarding “Snow Park” that wasn’t there 
last season; at Sliver Creek, Colorado, you will 
encounter a new hazard, the fleet of snowbikes it 
has imported; at les Deux Alpes, you may spot tbe 
new dustbin sbeds, “in the sbape of miniature 
chalets and built from traditional materials”. At 
almost every resort you will find improved ski lifts, 
and more snow cannons. 

The 199S/6 season at Sestriere ended on 21 
April. By the time this season started exactly seven 
months later, the management company Ses- 
triere Spa - wholly owned, directly or indirectly, 
by the car manufacturer Fiat - had made improve- 
ments at four of the group of ski areas it runs. At 
Sauze d’Oulx, Claviere and Sestriere itself the lifts 
have been upgraded; at Sansicario, a sound-wave 
system for dislodging avalanches has been 
installed and at Sestriere, the automatic system 
for firing the snow-cannons has been extended to 
cover the Monte Motta area. 


Sestriere Spa has been improving its lifts since 
the beginning of the decade, but without increas- 
ing their number - which has in fact shrunk from 
about 100 to 71. The new lifts are faster, and big- 
ger (four-seater chairlifts rather than two-seaters). 
That’s good for the customer, but good for the 
business, too - replace a couple of small lifts with 
a big one, and you halve the labour force required 
Automatic snow-cannons are also a labour-saving 
device: they sense when the temperature and 
humidity are suitable for snow-making (usually at 
night), and then switch themselves on. 

Unlike, say, at Les Arcs, where the decision to 
install lavatories on the slopes was the result of 
market research, Sestriere does not survey cus- 
tomers’ needs. The marketing manager, Sam 
Laurent, consults the local reps, and the improve- 
ment in the area’s piste signs was one response to 
their requests. But Laurent’s main concern is what 
he wants: more hotel beds-of which there are only 
7,000 in Sestriere and the neighbouring resorts. 

Thar’s why the most important development for 
Sestriere this year is the World Championship 
itself, rather than being an interruption in the nor- 
mal business of catering for recreational skiers (a 


factor which makes many resorts reluctant to stage 
big race events), it is part of the resort’s long-term 
plans. A spokesman for the race organisers, Ste- 
faiio Coscia, explained that it is hosting the World 
Championship “to raise the image of Sestriere, in' 
order to bring in Northern European [mainly 
British] holidaymakers”. 

Sestriere’s proximity to Turin gives it a curious 
problem. At weekends it attracts crowds of Ital- 
ian day-trippers, with whom the lifts have to cope; 
but because it has had limited success in attract- 
ing foreign holidaymakers, there are few hotel 
beds. Sestriere Spa runs only the ski slopes, al- 
though for historical reasons (Fiat originally cre- 
ated Sestriere in the Thirties as a holiday resort 
for its own workforce) it also owns the original 
hotel buildings, lo make full use of its ski lift net- 
work, the resort needs more investment in hotel- 
building and infrastructure, and more foreign cus- 
tomers staying for a whole week. 

The first stage of the plan has already worked 
out: for the first World Championship to be held 
in the countiy since 1985 at Bonnio, the Italian 
government chipped in an £8 2m investment 
(hence the local road improvements). Whether the 


event will, ultimately, bring in the non-Italian 
skiers, I couldn’t say - but they wouldn’t be dis- 
appointed by Sestriere. At first sight, the sluing 
seems too obvious, with a lot of blues and reds run- 
ning down the open, north-west-facing slope to the 
resort; but when you head up into the “Anfiteatro " 
above Borgata - or, via the cable car, to the under- 
rated Sauze d'Oulx area - there are some excel- 
lent red runs that dash across the snow-bowls and 
drop down through the trees on wide, sweeping 
pistes. The other good thing about Sestriere is that 
it caters for Italians; it’s difficult to ear badly there. 

Up in the Anfiteatro in last month’s blizzards, 
and feverish with flu, 1 did a fair imitation of the 
World Championship logo, the elephant on skis. 
That figure seems inappropriate for an event 
involving the world's best ski racers, but it refers 
to Hannibal, who is supposed to have passed 
through - well, at least near -Sestriere on his way 
across the Alps in 218BC.The elephant was orig- 
inally to bear his name, but a canny Italian com- 
pany had already registered it. So the curious fig- 
ure which is counting the days to Sestriere’s World 
Championship has been blessed with an even more 
curious name: “Annifant”. 
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Small escorted frioufly parties 
expiorinf! & nghneoiu In 
Europe, Morocco, Canada t 
Soieh Attica for the twenties to 
mid thirties age range. Real 
holidays graded train stghocemg 
to uwgb mountain walls Tburtst- 
da® hotels, mostly scheduled 
flights A1 Oasis well really grve 
jon a buzz -Brochure free 

OASIS HOLIDAYS 

Tfefc 01707 £73988 Fas 333276 
Box 41, NUeya Garden ALS «Q 
UnMM aeun ncumn 


Cruises 


SOREN LARSEN Tal strip string In 
the Pacific. Voyages 6 to IB days 
horn C44S. Explore Worldwide 
ATTOMTOL 2595.0 1252 344161. 


..Don't forget 
to mention , 

: : The Independent 
when replying to 
adverts 


Africa 



CAPE TOWN WIN ELANDS 
GARDEN ROUTE NATAL 
TRANSVAAL ZIMBABWE 
A unique selection of Classic 
Hotels, Game Reserves and 
Charming Homes & Gardens. 
Ry-dnve With direct light to Durban 
Cape loam. Krtwnneshurg. Harare 
South African Affah aim na 
577 Huoibah Read. London W6 WJH 


0171-381 5222 


SUNV1L DISCOVERY. Southern 
Africa Inc. Namibia, Botswana, 
Zambia. Ztmbabwa, ttw Capa. Tat 
lormada trips for Individuals' the 
moat flexible Una. 0181-647 4748 
ATTO ATOLBOB. 


Caribbean 


BARBADOS WEST COAST. 1 & Z 
bedroomed accomodallan 
phoneEm 012S3 0891 52- 


SoU.th America 


SUNVIL DISCOVERY. Costa Rica, 
Guatemala + Cuba add-ons. 
HJflWy ftadble individual tours X 
flydrtves. Junflfo fudges, nature 
reserves. 0181-847 «74B AfTO 
ATOLBOB. 


FbrEast 


SUNVIL DISCOVERY. Thotand. 

Vietnam. Mighty HoxibJe Uxira and 

dydrtvas for Indtvtduala. 0181-847 
4748 AfTO ATOLBOB. 


Sailing Schools 


Anyone can be ordinary. 


Do Something Different! 


Experience the adventure of a lifetime on board the famous 3-masted 
Schooners SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL and MALCOLM MILLER. 

A voyage on a Sail Tmhurtg Association Schooner is Jim, hardwork and exciting! 
Whether it’s climbing way above the deck to handle the square sails or steering 
these majestic vessels - you certainly won’t be boredl 
The ships sail up to 1,000 miles during a two~week voyage visiting Northern 
Continental pons and take pan in the STA s annual Cutty Sark Tall Ships 
Races involving the uvrid’s Tall Ships. 

Winter Sun ivyages are also amilable between November and 
April in the exotic waters of the Canary Islands off the West 
Coast of Africa. -** 

If you are physically active and aged between 16 and 24 or 
26 and 69 and would like to enjoy the TALL SHIPS 
EXPERIENCE then phone its today. No previous 
sailing experience required. 

SAIL TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
2A The Hard, Portsmouth. POl 3PT 
Tel: 01705 816694/832055 
Fax: 01705 815769 
E-mail: callships@sta.org.uk 
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brochure youI|I need 


' Country Holidays 


BIG 560 PAGE BROCHURE 


• Widest choice - Over 4,000 quality cottages to 
choose from throughout Britain and Ireland. 

• 1000’s of 1SS5 prices held. Holidays from £85 per 
week and £60 per Short Break per property. 

• Pets welcome at many cottages. 

• Short Breaks available all year round. 

CALL TODAY FOR YOUR FREE BROCHURE 

Quoting Coda DtHIOI 


01232 44572 I 


| 

The key to your 
perfecr holiday 

1 Call now for your FREE 
odour brochure, 

01282 445777' 

Quoting code QU7D5 



, mocHum now out a 

, NEW best ever brochu re e 

, hot off the press. Don’t e 

, delay - plume now! a 
Scodand. NonbeodHffaad. m 

1 Lufcre, Ddo, North Tort Moore* 
» Peril Dhtricf. Wrira. Norfolk. • 
I SufloBc, Doran, West Gantry; • 
, Southern trvfaad g 

EffH.-fl.WiM 


English Country 

Cottages 

An unuvaued 
choke in England*! 
lovdint uui. 
Free 444 page 
colour brochure. 
El NO 

(01+55) 852222 
QUOTE EJ*0 GHHn) 



F.a RMHOUSES. Syprr* a-butei 
5-V ufarinfn 
n • v Iwfa g r. 

•12X2 445TT7 DM74B 


f On AGES. Mwn. UHfr 
L*frr -VW H dham- fnm i Cuff Bfafn 
.'van Ivdrr 

OI2K2 445777 DU74I 


LODGES irlnui IuU,r nAagri 
i/Bvierkml I'K. FkU ktrurr fiinllmi 
FBCC reW M*4srr 
*l2Xt 445777 DU74Z 


1 Holidays Afloat UK~j 


BEAUTIFUL WATERWAY; Surrey/ 
Harm. Lux boats. (012563 703091. 
BRITAIN'S BEST Self Diwa Narrow- 
boar HoSdoya. widest choice. 
BHBiimera vary welcome. Tel 
Olf 


THE INDEPENDENT 

Newspaper Punishing pie 
regrets drai although every 
reasonante precaution is taken. 

noresponsWMycanbe 

accepted lor (fights andttr 

accommodation offered 
through these columns, or any 


are aMsed to take aB 
necessary precautions before 
emenna Into any travel 
arrangements. 


Activity Holidays 


CWUMBrS SUMMER CAMPS 


BEAUMOSt. 



( 3331 ? 

j^r OUDBEN ft TEENAGERS 

Fun & Adwmtura 
Exciting Adhities 
17 Years' Experience 
Superb FadGfm 
Escorted Travel 
Experienced Superv is ion 
Day & Residential Adventure 
Holidays n London, 
VforcMtardwe, StoHordalwe, 
Norfolk & frtaiLD 

pjwisSttoiw] 

{ Book 1 On Id by 2Sdi Feb i 
i & get I dnMWeek fREfcl ) 

(_ _■«, itaMiljMj - J 

Nw B iac k eia A Video 


ION 4103. Leodsn NW1 OTS 


Tel: 0171 724 2233 


boffedo*v-fee 

zone* 

Activity hoUayS for 6 -IS*. 
Cat FREE for 'P7 brochure on 

0500740147 


57fi Pnpd Hue. Bksh» B»e HB MR 


ACTION HOLIDAY lor 5 to 1 5 year 
olffo. Superb centres In Surrey. 
Staffs a Lancs, i lo 4 staff ratio. 
Free brochure Telephone ; 01706 
814554 (anytime] 

DRAW a PAINT. On Scottish West 
Coast & Nr EtRnbtxgh. Support, 
challenge experienced luttton. 
Brochure; Creative Spam. Lunge 
MID, Ardfem, ArgyS. PA31 BOR 
Tefc 01852 500526. 


/f Don't forget 
J to mention Y 
The Independent 
When replying to 
adverts A 


Cotswolds 


COTS WOLDS Spectators. Choose 

from over 180 cottage*- 0V2B2 

44672B (UH124) 

CHOICE OF 2 COSY STONE COT- 

TAGES In quiet village near 
Broadway, each aMepa 4. Open 

fires. lull CH, urn 


bed, ennoble tor 3 ntgM break* 
or by ilia week-Tel Day 01386 
858B4Z, Eve before 9pm 01386 


Dorset 


DORSET FISHERMANS COTTAGE. 
On Cheal beach Portland. Sleeps 
4-6. E180-E32S pw. Includes ah. 
Winter and early Spring breaks, 
from CSS ter 3 nights. Excellent 
louring centra. Brochure 01305 


East Anglia 


AMAZING VALUE Eul Anglia cot- 
tages. New 52 page colour 
brochure. TnL (01756J 702240. 


Devon & Cornwall 


COTTAGE 

HOLIDAYS 


a BnBwuK stated 

nbuitiMnnl/ t'f 

Bsastal/cdnHy T, 
locations. / 

Sqxmi station. 


CH32C 564992 VC:. 
!A:5 01326 57380C 



English Country 
C ottages 

An unrivalled 
1 1 choice throaehooi 
Cornwall 
Free 444 page 
colour brochure. 

Ring 

(01455) 852222 

QUOTE EM 1 124 Hnl 


DEVON CONNECTION, Luxury 
Bama. pool, bar. TetOI 548580964 

CORNISH WELCOME COTTAGES. 
Hot oil the press new 1997 beat 
aver colour brochure. Phone 
nowf I 01756 702201 

W/END RETREAT SALCOMBE. 
Cosy Coach H/se Utt CH. W.B. 
Stove. Sips 4. Parties Court hte 
and Lorfoa. Sips 9-20. 01530 
242409. 


Cornish Tmditumd "j 
Cottages 

Self-cuenng 
cottages 
on both coastt 
aif Cornwall and on Stilly 
Fw jwr FREE bmftare 'pficue 
01208 872559 
umwmnBL.a»inMU ru: iht 
1 4jy taaoal ferm %UB-Vya 


CORNWALL AND DEVON 300 cot- 
tages throughout. (01752] 
260711. 

CORNWALL TRADITIONAL Ci7Th 
cottages on peaceful term, an 
Port Isaac and beaches. Horse 
rkfing ami cydlng avaO. Tal 01206 
B50439 

About dm# you had a brook? Wefl 
leak no further. We have over 1 00 
delightful character cottages In 
kfyUc unspoflt areas of Devon. 
Can Toed HMI Cottages 01548 


FREE COLOUR GUIDE to the 500 
best value callages In Devon 
(01271] 76322. 

DEVON & SOMERSET SpetiaUsia. 
Choose from over 500 cottages. 
012HZ 445726 (LNH1 22) 

CORNWALL Spedeflsts. choose 
tram over 360 cottages. 01 282 
4*5726 (LNH121) 


Ireland 


Country Cottages in Ireland 

Come with us to the 
Emerald isle, where the grass is 
always greener. 

We offer a magical choice of 
delightful holiday properties in 
Kerry. Cork, Clare and Galway. 
From a converted coach house to 
a Georgian rectory. 

Free full colour brochure 
RING (0990) 851166 
Quote ref givs t2< h«) 

On WwrtTU 

Cownw Cottage* w [illanu. 

Diit. GIW, P.O. Box IS, Ea»i Srotroh, 
LnCESTtftlL? BEY. 



teartng tHe anaw nofiars » cork 
ISiy um«x Towary. Cbm um 
awLDcregb 

7 i»d* fBTvancwaeirtw fran 

£220 BwpabBftpbilatiri 

01756 702241 


IRISH COUNTRY HoHdaya - the 
preirter chotee. Over 300 indNtd- 
ual cottages, Fannhouses. Hotels. 
RJShannon Cruising and Gypsy 
Caravans efi to foe hfgheol stan- 
dards. Many welc om o pots. 
Phone 01 502 560 808 {24 hours) 

JOYCES IRELAND: Unique wridng 
hofidays. Dtscovor the hidden Ire- 
land. Tel 0193482301 7 



Quality 


forFamffies 
Couples 
\ Groups 

TelJFax 00 353 95 44307 

Write: CCC, Cteggan. 

Co. Galway. Ireland 


SHAMROCK Cottages, 286 select 
hHSvkknl ccnages In supaiblocB- 
Bono. Dfec Frees. AJT0- Col Bro 
01823 681060 

CONNEMARA CO. GALWAY 
Cashel House Hon* - Gordons 
Restaurant md Riding Stables, 
Tel: (00353)9531001. Fox 31 077. 

IRELAND SpeOaStte. Choose Irani 
over 90 cottages. 01282 445726 
ILNH131) 


ff you wish to advertise in this 
section please telephone the 
Travel Team on 0171 293 2222 


The Lake District | 


FELLS of CUMBRIA.. - 

If SMcKonghald^propetiB'^' 
n itmandcoKOltxaiicns 

★ from Wordsworth tt Beanu i 
IH*»i ttxnjy to the Bcrdov m 

^ Dote HoRdoy Cottogex ^ 

Qj?56 TQoptI 

LAKE DISTRICT WELCOME COT- 
TAGES . Hoi off die press new 
1997 best ever cokwr brochure. 
Phone nawll 01756 702200 
PATTEROALL HALL ESTATE offers 
range of s/c secom on privets 300 
acre Estate. Set b e tw ee n Ullswa- 
ler and Hahrellyn. Brochure 
(017B84) B230S C24 hi) or lax. 
UNIQUE MOUNTAIN COTTAGES . 
Stpe 2-22. quality character, log 
fires. The Copper Mines Conlsfon 
01S3B 44176S 04hrs) Jan Vacs. 
EDEN . An oasis of peace In the 
heart of 2 national parks 
(Lakes/Dales). Free 63 page 
accommodation guide. Edan 
Tourism. 01271 22214 (24hre) 


Norfolk 


NORFOLK. Lovely old outage. Idyl- 
lic village, cioev lo Blakaney 
coast CH, Rayburn, log fire. Tel 
(01223) 323490. 


Northumbria 


BAUBURGH Large house overtook 
Ing castle. £300-650 pw. 5 Key 
commended. Weekend breaks. 
Telephone lOIST) 23280S8 
(office). 

SUPERB callages. Northumbria. 
York Dates. Lakes. Peaks. Sykes 
Cottages 01244 345700. 


Scotland 



Unlock u 
cottage in 
Scotland 

Exceptional holiday 
pro perries in the 
roost beautiful areas 
of Scotland. From 
stone-built coruges 
and gamekeepers’ 
lodges to historic 
mansions and grand 
ancestral homes. 

FREE 

84 PAGE COLOUR 
BROCHURE 

RING (0990) 851135 
Quote si«7 (24 h«) 

Or Went 
COUVTXI O-TTAOti 
In Scotland, Dipt. SI47, 
P.O. Bern is. Eapl Shilton. 
Lejcutea LMKzy, 


■U^^^SuptitawlMion 
at gnat tell txerWig 
collage* a house* m 
beaut iruJ Dturirws & Gilluway 

NEW fM S7 -100GB BY THE SEA 
FUU. COLOUR BROCHURE 
C. M- THOMSON & CO. 

27 Cm Stum. Creta OCT |U 

W: 01356 5MB0 Fac 01S56 503277 


Wales 


Coastal Cottages 

of Pembrokeshire 
Choose from our amazing collection 
of over 400 luxury cottages, castles and even 
s lighthouse for your family holiday this year. 
A very special welcome 
for children and pets- 


Tel: 01437 765765 or 01S34 S44122 



Welsh Country 
Cottages 

An unrivalled choice 
in the ben ireu of Walts. 
Free 68 page 
colour brochure. 
HING (0990185M 22 
QUOTE *183 (MUrrt 




Sb 


c fte best nr 
self-catering 

555 quafity ca 
and farmhou 
throughout Wafas (IS) 


O I 686 625267 


SNOWDONIA COASTLINE- Ueyn 
pennlnsulo. Coastal and couniry 
cottages and bumhousea. Netyn 
Hofidays 01 738 720674 
TENBY. Saunderetooi 8 Pem- 
brokeshire, 400 Individual self 
catering homes near beautiful 
beaches and countryside. Frank B 
Meson. Dap! 19. SUufcm St 
Tenby 01834 B45000 (24tirs). 

N. WALES 1.000 cottages, etc 
Manns. Shews. Snowdonia 
Tourist. 0175a 701 702 


The Peak District 


"PEAK COTTAGES' Quality S/C 
accom. In Derbyshire Dales end 

Peaks. Brochure 01 1 42 620777 
PEAK DISTRICT Specialists. 
Choose from over 2BO coitsoos. 
01282 445726 ILNH1 26) 


Shropshire 


ABSOLUTELY FABULOUS Geor- 
gian country house experience, 
neer Ludlow. 3 night breaks from 
C75. Colour Brocfr 01584 823209 


Scotland 


k ‘CONSULT THE EXPERTS’ 

Over 3,000 self-catering 

properties m all areas 

from luxury houses to 

\ croft cottages. 
° -- cl ! Write or phone 
for brochure: 



30 Frederick Sl 
• dinburgh EH2 2JR 

SCOTLAND'S WELCOME COT- 
■ ”0' °« Itre pTess new 

V987 best aver cojqu, brochure. 

Phone nowf 1 01 756 7Q2213 
MWSL m fEHLAMD. Croft rerttagea 

by the soe from Ell Dow. Ucnt 

dales avallab la. sips 7/9. 01507 

can4 - a/c con*. 

Col. btoch. 01764 


SCOTLAND Speciattsta. Choesa 
from over 54a cottages. 01282 
446738 fcNHizn ^ 
PRETTV STONE COTTAGE H quiet 

pumtralsshlre conservation viL 

toflB. SHps 9. Lg garden. STB 
WgMy commended 5 Crowns. 
From E1500W. 01848 500226 


BRECON BEACONS/ 
BLACK MOUNTAINS 
NATIONAL PARK 

Owr 100 self catering cottages, 
some ikep up to 30. Many leu 
than £250 pa week high season. 

01874 676446 


PEMBROKESHIRE 


A superb selection of qimllty 
character, cottages In the 
Pembrokeshire Coast National 
Park. All properties funusbed 
to the highest standards. 

Hkw no»'tor tree gitourbrodiurr 

01239-881397^: 


ANGLESEY S SNOWDONIA. Menal 

Holiday Cottootw ter 2-20. 

Brochure 01248 717135. 

GOWER IdyfDe 3 crown 17C twm- 

house en stifo B. B & E M. E2&sa 

Log fires, licensed bar , fishing. 

Which? best B & EL AA/RAC 
Brochure 01289 565640. 

WALES Spodaflsls. Choose from 
10 cottagM. 01282 44572B 


jar 


PERU ' COTTAGES 

Wales. N*uRibri&XMet,Ltitn^ea 

ks Sykes Cotoges 91244 345700 

120 




West Country 


WEST COUNTRY COTTAGES 
Lands End la the Hew Forma 

Coastal. Moorland 8 Wtta refak 

Locadon. Tel 01G363?3S7a 
corrAGea a houses bi m ore 

Weal Country, over 450. vhrldly 

desertbedfow «•»*.. enlour 
brochure. HefpW Hofldaya 
Coombe. CheSmJ. I ? won TOH 
OOF. Tel 01847433535 


Yorkshire & Tbe Dales J 


' Cottages ^ 


Yortahlral 

Monts. PnkBL 

Over 200 sopor mtfrcriwfoO 

roitaoes.Wfiraorptiawfwow 
lufty iBustratodtooehori- 

■**(01756) 700872 



XSHSP'wfiui® 

ttOOBS a ad COAST— 

Sdlmemqhrf t&y ^ 
K properties in rural WatiWB 
. 'mm Bronte. H*n«* » 

Pf <md Heartbeat Cnrty m 
lo the Cost- . 

if DotelMWof CMtete ★ 

Q17S6 7Qonrl 

DALES BEALrnRJLR0O«Y*^ 

Siona Barra. Steep 4» fLVg* 

welttHne, brochurl OtiOQ 8S43Q9. 

hawes. raSaeroaLt 40 couw 

try Conagee. Paw wetcome. 

_ Brochure, friges 887654 .. . 

COTTAGES Yorirebb* ft**- 
Cotour Hrochuri 0845 Wjum. 
SUPERB cottages. Yprio Mea, 
rfort Wra 4,S^S».pBMB.SjfkfrS 
Cottages 0124434570a 
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gardening 


Sowing the seeds of warmth 



Much in fashion, squashes and gourds are delightfully easy to grow from seed photograph: Andrew lawson 


It may be icy 
outside, but all 
is sweetness 
and light in the 
seed catalogues. 
By Anna Pavord 

P rimroses are blooming every- 
where in the garden, with 
patches of blue Cowichan prim- 
ulas raised from a strain of Barn- 
haven seed. There are still flowers on a 
clotty red ‘Ernest Markham’ clematis that 
has forgotten to check the date on its cal- 
endar, and the April-flowering cean- 
othus Trewithen Blue’ on the west wall 
is in full bloom. Doubtless it will end in 
tears, but if plants are prepared to be 
optimistic, so am I. 

When optimism is in the air, seed cat- 
alogues are at their most seductive. Seed 
merchants do not make their fortunes by 
telling you how difficult certain things are 
to grow welL In the pages of their cata- 
logues, all is sweetness and light. Glori- 
ous, choice, exquisite, outstanding, lovely, 
showy and distinctive are the adjectives 
they reach for. So, increasingly, is “dwarf”. 
As we are not getting any closer to the 
ground ourselves, this is a perverse trend, 
and X hope it will not go too far. It can- 
not be more satisfactory to have three 
squash -faced, miniaturised plants where 
one decent-sized one will do the job 
rather more elegantly. 

Sweetpeas are always on my shopping 
list and there are some stunning old vari- 
eties still available. ‘Wiltshire Ripple' 
(Thompson & Morgan, £1.59) is one of 
my favourites, with white flowers veined 
and very finely edged with plum. Last sea- 
son I grew one of the most strongly 
scented of the old varieties, ‘Matucana’ 
(T&M, £1.69). It’s two shades of purple, 
the wings slightly darker than the centre. 
It was introduced into this country around 
1700 by a Sicilian monk. 

The old varieties don’t flower with the 
same vigour as the modem sweetpeas, nor 
are then* flowers so big. But the scent is 
often stronger and the colouring more 
intriguing. If you want to pick masses each 
week, you shouid.include a modem vari- 
ety. such as the unbeatable pale blue 
‘Charlie’s Angel’ (Unwins, £1.79) - ruf- 


fled, scented, abundant and easy. 

lire people who name sweetpeas have 
a curious obsession with TV stars. ‘Terry 
Wogan’ (pink on a cream ground) has 
been around a long time; ‘Esther 
Rantzen’ seems to have disappeared. 
New this year is ‘Anthea Turner’, 
described as “a very gorgeous combina- 
tion of candy pink on a creamy-white 
background, coupled with a wonderful 
perfume. A good all-round performer.” 
Or maybe you’d prefer the royal family? 
‘Black Prince’, ‘Diana’. ‘Royal Wedding’, 
‘Royal Baby* and ‘Camilla’ are all avail- 
able from Unwins. 

Sweetpeas are difficult to work into 
general planting schemes, and I generally 
grow them among the vegetables. I had 
enough this year to cover a couple of hazel 


wigwams, too. to decorate the raspberry 
patch. Sweet peas easily scramble up such 
supports, though you get the best flowers, 
with the longest stems, if you train them 
as cordons on bamboo canes and pinch 
out ail their tendrils. 

The star annual of last summer’s gar- 
den was Polygonum orientals or prince's 
feather (Chiltern, £1-32). It grew at an 
astonishing rate once it had been planted 
out, and made a tall (6-8fr) branched, 
hairy plant with pointed leaves and great 
tassels of drooping, bright rose-pink flow- 
ers. Think of the clustered, poker arrange- 
ment of the flowering stem of an ordinary 
herbaceous polygonum, loosen it and turn 
it upside down. It still wouldn’t be as ele- 
gant as this annual bistort. Actually, it 
grew around a variegated aralia, among 


equally imposing spikes of the tall white 
tobacco flower, Nicouana sylvestris. If 
you are lucky, it may self-seed. I’m not 
chancing that, and will raise more plants 
inside to set out in May. 

I didn't grow asters last year, and I 
missed them. This is one family wbere 
short stems are an advantage. Dll asters 
are often so top-heavy, they collapse 
unless you stake them. But staked asters 
look as uncomfortable as guardsmen in 
too-tight collars, so I’m going for ‘Comet 
Improved Mixed' (Mr Fothergiirs,£1.45). 
It's less than 1ft tall, early into flower, resis- 
tant to wilt (good, if it really is) and seems 
to come from a good mix of colours. 

Sow the seed inside in late March. It 
will take from one to three weeks to ger- 
minate. Transplant the seedlings into 


trays and grow them on under cover 
until you can harden them off, ready for 
planting out in May. Use them with 
clary, blue sea lavender and steely- 
leaved argyranthemums. 

Eschscholzia, or Californian poppy, 
needs to be scattered direct where you 
want the flowers to grow. This sounds sim- 
ple, labour-saving even - less daunting 
than the mum bo-jumbo about pricking 
out, hardening off and the rest that dogs 
gardeners new to the business of seed- 
sowing. 

But it works better in light soil than 
heavy and it doesn’t work at all where 
there are cats or chickens, unless you net 
over the patch you have sown. The soil 
needs to be well raked and bashed down 
to a fine tilth. The best Californian pop- 


pies. I find, are the ones that seed them- 
selves. But you have to start somewhere. 
Try Eschscholzia lobbii ‘Moonlight’ (95p) 
new in Mr Fothergill’s catalogue this vear. 
It is pale lemon yellow, rather than the 
bnght orange of the standard variety. Full 
sun and drvish soil will give the best 
results. 

Squashes and gourds ore much in fash- 
ion at the moment and are blessedly easv 
to grow. Last year I grew the ornamen- 
tal ‘Turk s Turban’ gourd (Thompson & 
Morgan. £1.99). The fruits are sitting in 
a row on the window ledge in the sitting 
room, striped and mottled in yellow, 
orange, cream and green. 1 sowed seeds 
inside on 14 April, one to a Jin pot. and 
covered them with cling film until the 
seeds germinated. I set them outside at 
the same time as I planted out the cour- 
gettes. The gourds went in the cold 
frame, though, with the aubergines. 
Thompson & Morgan has five different 
kinds on offer, including the large bottle 
gourd (£ 1 . 59 ). 

Venrdiums. variegated nasturtiums, 
tobacco flowers and the blue-trumpeted 
morning glory were among the annual 
nowers I recommended this time last vear. 
Anne Dodd of Abingdon thought she 
would try them, and had mixed success. 

The venidiums ‘Zulu Prince" were a great 
disappointment.” she writes. “They 
flopped and sulked in a spindly way." Her 
nasturtiums "Jewel of Africa" were "con- 
sumed by blackfly. except for one plant 
which has been a delight of variegated 
leaves and yellow flowers all summer”. 
The tobacco flowers were “a triumph", 
except that they didn't have any smell. 

But the real reason she got in touch 
was to heap the kind of praises on morn- 
ing glory that even catalogue writers 
scarcely dare attempt. Mrs Dodd trained 
them up a wigwam of thin canes stuck 
into a large terracotta pot. The seedlings 
did their usual teenagery sulk, then “we 
opened the curtains one morning in late 
August to see dozens of heavenly blue 
trumpets clustered quite thickly up the 
canes". By September they were at full 
throttle. “The riot of morning glory 
more than redeemed the failures." she 
says. That's the brilliant thing about gar- 
dening. There are few seasons when 
there isn’t some triumph to wipe out the 
little local difficulties. 

Thompson & Morgan. Poplar Lane. 
Ipswich, Suffolk IPS 3BU [01475 
6S8821); Unwins. Hision, Cambridge 
CB4 4ZZ {01945 5SS522); Chiliem Seeds. 
Bonree Stile. Uhvrston. Cumbria L412 
7PB (01229 581137); Mr Fothergills, 
Kentford, Newmarket. Suffolk CBS 7QB 
(01638 7518871 
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Pale skies, 
bare trees 
and frosty 




Gina Cowen on the 
most magical winter 
gardens to visit 


I t is cold and bare. The ground 
is hard. Snow has fallen. 
Frosty wind makes moan. 
The bleak midwinter may not be 
the most obvious time to visit 
gardens, but this time of the year 
has its own magic. With the 
leaves gone from the trees and 
herbaceous borders in retreat, 
new views unfold and underlying 
structures emerge in the pale 
winter light. Bare-branched 
trees, dark green conifers and 
frosted hedges cast long shadows 
from the low-lying sun. The stat- 
ues, monuments, temples and 
lakes of some of our finest gar- 
dens, such as Stourhead in Wilt- 
shire and Fountains Abbey and 
Studley Royal in Yorkshire, take 
on a quiet mystery in these fol- 
low months. In the place of bold 
and myriad colours, heady 
scents, profusion and plenty 
there is space, line, stillness. 

Be prepared, on entering this 
cool world. Unless you have 
chanced upon one of those glor- 
ious mistakes of an English win- 


ter - a mild, dear pearl of a day 
- wrap up warm and wear good 
walking shoes. There is nothing 
worse than frying to have a good 
time in a state of acute physical 
discomfort. At Polesden Lacey, 
one of several National Trust 
gardens that are open through 
the winter, it seems the statues 
have themselves taken this 
advice and are covered in cus- 
tom-made protective coats 
against the cold. The Edwardian 
gardens, along with the house 
and estate, were left to the 
National Trust in 1942 by the 
society hostess Mrs Ronnie Gre- 
ville. She is buried outside the 
walled rose garden and her dogs 
are in a little cemetery of their 
own. A small winter garden is 
sheltered by three Persian iron- 
wood trees and, in early Febru- 
ary, is a carpet of bright yellow 
aconites. There are excellent 
walks in the grounds, from the 
genrle Admiral’s walk to the 
wooded hillside beyond wbere 
hidden in the trees is "Tinners 
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Frees tas make wonderful cut flowers so 
why not grow your own? 

The specially treated bulbs offered in this 
JoveJy little collection mean that you can 
plant your Frees ias in a cold greenhouse 
in March or outdoors hi April. 

All the bulbs are supplied with full 
cultural instructions in February. 

This lovely collection consists of 25 Single 
Flowering and 25 Double Flowering 
Freesia bulbs for just £5.95 £5 wr 



I wo defter lo addresses UN UK 0M)U 
Ftolum wMdn 7 days tor refcnd B no* < 

Otter b subject to uvafcUlty, 




RING 0161 43-1 6431 

CREDIT CARD HOTLINE (24 hours) 
IMPORTANT: Quote 'tNG 065* when ordering. 
OR Complete the coupon quoting your 
AcceWVisa number or send with crossed 
chcque/postal orders. NO CASH PLEASE. 

TO:The iB dB(iefde»dhw^C<te4lo»Oaei;POB<g64. 
Souft Vlfcif Didrict Office. Maartate ITT6 3HT 


please send Kfc Q] Freedi Collections @ E 5.95 

mu chMueffO NO- WtouC aossedimade 

pO Bo*M. s ° i * ^^3510 » NewwMW PuWsWno 948 065 (ntnw & address on back please). 

nr debit my AKESS/VISA aceort by the amount ol C 

p-p-im o i i i irrm 


»ma 


Postcode 

net *W» to eK "‘ 1 

to 1903987 . 


.... Stow* 


Ej^Daia. 

PIG- 


MO 065 
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Hatch, a wonderfully dingle-dell 
youth hostel from which, any 
minute, you expect Hansel and 
Gretel to emerge. 

Alice might well emerge from 
the wonderland of yew topiary at 
Blickling Hall near Norwich, 
which even has a cut hedge in the 
form of a grand piano. Two mon- 
umental yew hedges, 370ft long, 
20ft high and 15ft wide, line the 
entrance to the Jacobean man- 
sion. More hedges are at Ick- 
worth Park and Garden in Suf- 
folk, which has a national col- 
lection of box. unusual varieties 
of privet and, hidden amongst 
the trees in the Silver Garden, 
large, hexagonal stones poached 
from the Giant’s Causeway. 

For fine conifers visit Killer- 
ion, where the common Hinoki 
cypress and Japanese red cedar 
grow alongside rarer members of 
the family: the incense cedar and 
Japanese umbrella pine. These 
17 acres of garden, near Exeter 
in Devon, were first laid out in 
1777 by Sir Thomas Acland and 
his agent John Veitch when the 
house was rebuilt. Veitch went 
on to found a famous firm of 
nurserymen, who searched the 
world for new plant species and 
sent many of them home to 
Kfllerton. Earlier this century the 
tradition was continued, with 
Sir Francis Acland adding new 
species of rhododendron - floral 



Snowdrops at Anglesey Abbey 


PHOTO: THE NATIONAL TRUST 


Trust properties that are nor- 
mally closed during the winter 
have special “snowdrop open- 
ings". Two of these open their 
gates (for a few hours only) on 
Sunday, 23 February: Belton 
House, in Lincolnshire (which 
featured in the recent BBC 
adaptation of Pride and Preju- 
dice) and Moseley Old Hall near 
Wolverhampton (which shel- 
tered Charles II after his disas- 
trous defeat at Worcester in 
1651). But snowdrop specialists 
might prefer to head for Angle- 
sey Abbey near Cambridge 
where more than 50 varieties 
“come to light unexpectedly", 
according to National Trust files, 
and can be witnessed on three 
consecutive weekends in Febru- 
ary. The truth is out there. 
Renewal is on its way. even in the 
bleak midwinter. 


trophies from Captain Kingdon- 
Ward’s expeditions to the 
Himalayas. From still further 
afield, huge tree ferns from New 
Zealand show their fronds in the 
fernety at Tarton Park in Che- 
shire. The 60 acres include Ital- 
ian and Japanese gardens, an 
arboretum, a pinerum, an orang- 
ery and winter-flowering shrubs. 

"if you’re braving the chills of 
Northumberland, flowers of 
daphne, mahonia, viburnum and 
hellebore bring interest to the 


18th-century walled garden at 
Wallington, near Morp etfl - 
There is also a fine winter gar- 
den at Belsay Hall near New- 
castle, though Belsay may be best 
known for its romantic quarry 
garden leading to a 14th-centuiy 
castle in the grounds. Forget the 
TV and warm sofa, and take a 
walk on the winter side. 

The other side of winter? 
Spring, with snowdrops as early 
emblems of its emergence. In 
their honour, various National 


English Heritage: Belsay Hall 
( 01661 881636). National Trust: 
Stourhead (01747 S4 11 52); 
Polesden Lacey (01372 458203): 
Blickling Hall (01263 7330S4): 
Ickworth (01284 735270); 
KiUerton (01392 SSI 345); 

Tauon Park 01565 750250); 
IVallingion (01670 774283); 
Belton (01476 566116): 

Moselev (01902 7S2S0S): 

Angles 'ey (01223 811200). ybuth 
Hostel • Tanners Hatch (01372 
452528). 
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FRUIT PRESSES 
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GARDEN BOOKS BY POST 


A New Service for Garden Lovers 

■* We can supply you with aQi gardening boot in prim - pou 
free! 

* Ow-Of-pdiH starches also undertaken 

* Speci al offers regularly available - ads mornh he ow 
BBS A-Z Encyclopedia of Garden Plants rediKcd from 
£55.00 to £40.00 

tfelephote. write or e-mail with your ioqui«inems. 

Garden Books By Postimi) 

8 Ana Street TOwtWn*. West Sosas Will LNX 
Teh 01903 2058K • he 81903 213438 

onsiL optifflosbom^easyram^ruik 

All Qnbrn SappGfd ft?tf,C/CC till Jl .12 M 



Heat for FREE 
FROSTPROOF 
to -28°C 

COOLER DAYS... 

WARM NIGHTS NEW systems 
...for conservatory or Greenhouse 
Brochure: 0345 660923 to 10pm or. 
Till Valley Tools, FREEPOST NEA 1360 
Wooler, Northumberland NE71 UR 
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• SEAinvcL Trellis Archbs To 
Enhance Tom Gaboon 


•Easy To Assemble, The Arches 
Abe Fuur Adjustable In Hhght 


AND WIDTH 


■ Craftsman Bumr With Solid Wood 


Posts Wmca Abe Strong 
Enough To Hang A Gate 



For Rapid Summer Cosiposting 

• Sloted Hot Bat Size sip 
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Carbon steel and macho appeal 


I Old cutlery 
j gives taste to 
; dining, says 
John Windsor 


| % A t ielding a knife is one of the 
i \f\/ few masculine pleasures left, 
j «# 1 # Bui dissecting grilled bacon 
| ■ W or pushing peas with a blunt 

i table knife is not the greatest of thrills. 

I The answer is to equip your table with 
j antique cutlery'. You only have to look at 
j the paintings of Breughel or Bosch, to see 
I the knives hanging from men’s belts with 
a spoon tucked beside them and appre- 
ciate rhat, in more robust times, the 
knives used to pick up cooked meat were 
also used for self defence. 

Why not eat with such period pieces? 
After alL, if your dining table and chairs 
arc antique, and maybe even your crock- 
ery, why be satisfied with anachronistic 
i 20th-century EPNS cutlery? 

There are, of course, disadvantages. For 
a start antique blades made of carbon 
steel are considered unhygienic. They cer- 
tainly look it - blackened by citrus fruit 
potatoes or vinegar. Some complain that 
they taint food with a bitter taste. 

But anyone hankering after the role of 
an 18th-century trencherman will put up 
j with such discomfort and will relish that 
I other characteristic of old carbon blades: 
; cutting edges misshapen by pounding in 
an old-fashioned knife sharpener, a hand- 
cranked wooden drum containing leather 
flaps, filled with abrasive emery powder. 

Confronted by a big private collection 
of knives, spoons and forks dating back 
to the Middle Ages, I pick up the most 
flamboyant-looking table knife, an early- 
I8th-centuiy “scimitar” with spatula 
blade-tip and silver pistol-grip handle. 

“Men do like these,” says Bill Brown, 
Britain's foremost collector. “It’s a great. 
\ swaggering shape. Terribly elegant” 

V I thrust the scimitar at a cheese and 
chutney sandwich. Heavy. It's not as 
comfortable as I had anticipated. And 
the long blade makes cutting feel remote. 
..But it’s. a great knife to brandish. in con- 
' vivial company. 



Collector Bfll Brown: ‘The lBth 
century was a period of tong, knives, 
b{g eating and big men’ 


PHOTOGRAPH; PHIUP MEECH 


The s cimi tar evolved during the period 
1700-1730. an interesting watershed in 
knife design. Before then, people carried 
their own cutlery. At a 17th-century inn, 
you would have either used your own or 
gone hungry. Only royalty and the very 
rich supplied cutlery to their guests. 

The big scimitars kept in wooden can- 
teens in the dining halls of the well-to-do 
were stretched versions of smaller, bring- 
your-own knives. “The 18th century was 
a period of long knives, big eating and big 
men." says Mr Brown. 

There is a tale that Cardinal Richelieu. 


having witnessed a fatal stabbing at din- 
ner. ordered the sharp points of knives 
used at table to be cut off. Soon after- 
wards, French cutlers began malting the 
tips rounded, then spatulate - just the job 
for peas and gravy. 

The scimitar does seem to have been 
a much-loved design, for cartoonists 
showed it in pictures that they drew up 
to the end of the 1700s and beyond, balf- 
a-century after a more demure french 
design had usurped iL Mr Brown brings 
out a Gilray cartoon of 1798, showing 
John Bull devouring warships proffered 


by Nelson and his admirals. Gnawing at 
a ship, he brandishes a scimitar knife. Car- 
toonists are notorious for being out of 
date. You can even spot scimitar knives 
at feasts in The Beano. 

You could probably buy a scimitar and 
fork from a dealer for around £100-£120, 
but you are unlikely to find a whole table 
service unless you pay between £3,000 
and £5,000 for a merchant’s showy black 
fish-skin “standing” box with knives and 
forks upright in velvet-lined slots. Big 
houses did sometimes commission hun- 
dreds of pieces. Keep your eyesopen at 


country house sales and flea markets. 

Forks? Their use at dinner was con- 
sidered effeminate until about 1700. 
Before that, they were used mainly by the 
carver to skewer meat. Even in the early 
18th century, when their two prongs 
became curved, they were still too far 
apart to pick up peas. 

There were three prongs by the mid- 
18th century and four by the 19th. But, 
to confuse pedantic historians, Mr Brown 
can show you 16th-century bronze forks 
with four prongs, used in Italy. • : • - 

• If you plan to use authentic two- 


pronged forks, be warned. Mr Brown 
recalls a recent “ 18 th-century” dinner 
party where there was “blood all over the 
table. Someone had stuck a two-pronged 
fork right through his lip.” 

To avoid injury, pair your scum tars 
with 19th-century silver flatware forks 
(four-pronged'). You will in any case have 
d iffi culty finding forks that match 
because, in the days of the scimitar, half 
the forks were matched with spoons, not 
knives. 

Besides impaling themselves, fashion- 
able buyers of old cutlery commonly 
commit the crime of patting it in the dish- 
washer. The hot water bursts the knives’ 
hollow cast or stamped silver handles, 
melting the resin inside. The blackened 
carbon blade fells out of tbe handle. 

How to replace such knife blades in 
stainless steel?. The trouble is, Mr Brown 
says, “No one forges knife blades by hand 
any more, so it’s difficult to get blades 
made the right shape ” 

He shows me a 1730 silver pistol grip 
wrongly fitted with a straight 19th-century 
blade. Dating cutlery is a bit of a tangle, 
with styles overlapping and forks being 
paired first with steel knives, then with sil- 
ver spoons. But there are four “prime” 
designs, shown here. First, the mid- 17th 
century cartridge handle: a straight, par- 
allel-edged blade with a point like a 
Roman short sword; then the scimitar, 
then the french, invader, 1775-1800: a 
spear-point blade with handle of match- 
ing shape. Later, between 1800 and 1820, 
the broad blade returns, this time parallel- 
sided - a larger version of our familiar 
table knife. 

After 1930, says Mr Brown, “the pic- 
ture gets confused” 

If you cannot face the scimitar, you can 
still pick up fine Victorian canteens of sil- 
ver cutlery, with silver or ivory handles, 
for less than £1,000. 


‘8.000 Years of Outlay from the Bill Brown 
Collection', City Museum and Mappin Art 
Gallery, Weston Park, Sheffield, to30Aprik 
1 Wed'Sat; TQam.-5pm; Sun; llam.-5pm.Btil 
Browu(0181-6503933). ■ -- 


Shopping in (French) style 


Six of the best 

fleeces 


For luxurious sale browsing, why not a weekend in Paris? By James Cusick 


STYTJST: XXXX, PHOTOGRAPHS XXXX 


S omeone wise enough to 
comprehend tbe harsh 
realities of a Visa state- 
ment must have uttered at 
some time or another “One 
cannot both feast and become 
rich.” This may be true for the 
January sales in London, but 
this year in Paris, after a dismal 
retail December, the city's sales 
are forecast to be a veritable 
. bout of money mayhem. 

Feasting on the carrion of 
cut-price purchases in the rue 
Saint Honorfc, the Place Ven- 
dome or the Avenue Mon- 
taigne can leave an illusion of 
.wealth, and this year may be 
the time to carry the illusion to 
historic extremes. If the impov- 
erished Oscar Wilde (once 


staying at ITfotel in the rue des 
Beaux Arts) did not in feet 
make her say it. Lady Bracknell 
should have said: “If one is not 
actually wealthy, that is no 
reason not to stay in a palace.” 

To “do” the Paris sales in 
unquestionable style there really 
is only one suitably palatial des- 
tination: tbe Hotel de Crillon. 

The guide books jump for 
the thesaurus when they try to 
describe the Crillon, which 
overlooks the Place de la Con- 
corde: “luxury, elegance, mag- 
nificence. imposing outstand- 
ing”. These descriptions, 
rather than encouraging, tend 
to scare: but not enough to 
frighten Theodore Roosevelt, 
Winston Churchill the Shah of 


Iran, Charlie Chaplin, Sophia 
Loren, Jackie Kennedy, David 
Niven, Elizabeth Taylor, 
Michael Jackson, Bette Davis, 
and, although not Eva Peron, 
Madonna - all of whom are 
former guests. 

The thought of Madonna 
struggling through the 18th- 
century Louis XV lobby at the 
Crillon, drowning in sale bag 
bargains from Chanel and 
Dior (Avenue Montaigne), 
Christian Lacroix and Versace 
(rue du Faubourg St Honor6) 
Armani, Herm&s, Lagerfeld 
and Louis Feraud (Place Ven- 
ddme), and Thieny Mugler 
and Ungaro on the Ave Mon- 
taigne. either means that Evita 
is concentrating on the couture 


houses of the Right Bank, or 
that she is trying to save on cab 
fares from the Crillon. 

From her early New York 
days Madonna may have vis- 
ited the Metropolitan Mus- 
eum of Art, where one of the 
Crfllon’s original wood-pan- 
elled rooms is on permanent 
display. It may take some time 
before one of Granada's Wel- 
come Break motorway suites 
reaches such heights, but this 
is the point of the illusion of 
wealth: the economics of the 
sales should not be confused 
with Calvin istic sensibility, the 
dosh saved on the goods can 
be philosophically transferred, 
without guilt, to the prime 
purpose of living among the 
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Fbr Sales 


For Sales 


« FACTORY SHOP i 

i SOFAS & SOFA BEDS ! 


► 4a qtMmreww a nui 
• rowNMCmaiwn-B 
ncomDRimniin- 
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From Factory to you! NO MIDDLEMAN! - aamnra, L i 

I Styled and made to your own requirements. Deeper seats - Higher ft ■ £r??ljnrmiin 


,0. or lower backs - Soft or firm cushions. A choice of hundreds of ft 1 1 


fabrics from Sandersons, Liberty, MonkweU and others. All work 


( carried out by craftsmen and women. Not mass produced. We also 


undertake rcupholstering to the public and interior designer. 


l«AionESSB(r HMOonaiBiBEcini mhuhhe gfcorbemke 

I HUE 





&<s 



CHEQUE&Pt rs kr QUICK 8, DffiECT, I 

iW-wwjwoirmSiES, I 

SMreVKTHlBR J* 01932-232443^ _ 


I POETSTYLE LTD, UNIT I, Bay ford St Industrial Centre, Mare St, ft 
J (Nr Well St), Hackney, London E8 3SE. Telephone 0181 533 0915. ft 


Unusual Gifts 


To advertise 


’DREA-BONE 


The oripnaj elacbiun's nul direct 
I From Australia. This all tune classic 
is both functional and fashionable. 
Carefully made in rusfiet brown 
12oa oiled cotton. Featuring 


Pkamti 

MM 


shoulder cape, storm Saps, full rear 
fan tail, deep pockets, leg straps. 


fan tail, deep pockets, leg straps. 
Chot su» 35" - Si" mens or ladles. 
Available now at £129.50. Jacket 
size now also available in ad sites 
at £109 -5f>. Free delivery UK 
Mainland. 

01734 463804 

Nklcsons Country,* ear Ltd. 

16 Church St, Coveraham, 
Reading RG4 6AU 




91635862100 
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please call the 
Independent 
Traders Team 


High Society grace of a Kelly. 

The Crillon's location, over- 
looking the obelisk of Luxor in 
the middle of the Place de La 
Concorde, was initially sup- 
posed to be the masterpiece of 
the architect Jacques-Ange 
Gabriel, set in Louis XV 
Square. The French revolution 
changed the name of the 
square and much else. Now 
France's history is a morn- 
ing's stroll from the Crillon: 
past the Tuileries, the nearby 
Louvre museum, and the Arc 
de Tnomphe. In January, such 
a journey will only complicate 
the business of looking for red- 
and-white Solde signs in 
famous shop windows? 

Once you have worn your- 
self out shopping, you will find 
that the Crillon, still privately 
owned by the French Con- 
corde Hotel Group, has ail the 
haven-like comfort of a diplo- 
matic residency. Unlike the 
architecture of the current 
wave of super-hotels which 
seem to take their style from 
theme-park extravagance, the 
Crillon’s public rooms, such as 
the Winter Garden tea room 
and the Piano bar, are quiet, 
understated. While the prices 
of the formidable Restaurant 
les Ambassadeurs might scare 
even Marco Pierre White, you 
can always order the fell Cril- 
lon breakfast in your room. 
This can only be described as 
one of the world's great break- 
fasts: more a catwalk of cuisine 
than simple coffee and toasL 
The waiters, in full rooming 
dress tails, who lift the silver 
lids off your poached eggs, 
(mow they are engaged in royal 
theatre. In 1815 Hazlitt 
remarked : “The art of life is 
to know how to enjoy a little 
and endure much.” 

Keep that in mind when 
the credit card overheats. 



I Red fleecy top with zip 
neck, elasticated waist 


0171 293 


2323/2344. 


For details of the Crillon's spe- 
cial winter rates, call 33 14471 
1500. 

For travel to Paris on the 
Eurostar, call train reservations 
(0345-303030). 

Details of Paris sales may be 
obtained from the Office du 
Tourisme, 127 Avenue des 
Champs-Efysces. Paris (. 33-1-47 
20 88 98)- Assistance is pro- 
vided in English}. 


X neck, elasticated waist 
and cuff and side pockets, 
£27.50, available from Sava 
Center branches nationwide 
(enquiries, 01734 778000). 


£42, from Gap, 208 Regent 
Street London WI and 
branches nationwide 
(enquiries. 0800-427 789). 


nationwide (0171-240 5651). 


2 Blue fleecy jacket with 
rip front and zip pocke 


4— zip front and zip pockets, 
£75, by Helly Hansen, from 
Ocean Leisure, 100 The 
Highway, London El and 
other stores nationwide 
(enquiries, 0115 9509508). 


4 TOIow fleecy top with 
contrast navy collar and 
rip pockets, £69.95, by 
Mnsto, available from 
LUlywhites, Piccadilly, 
London, Wl (enquiries 
01268 491 555). 


VJfrom Marks & Spencer, 
Oxford Street, London Wl 
and branches nationwide, 
(0171-935 4422). 


3 Red hooded fleecy top 
with embroidered logo. 


K Sage green turtle-neck 
Ofleecy top, £49, by Jigsaw 
Menswear, 9-10 Floral Street, 
London WC2 and branches 


GO 

CD 
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Accessories 


4 Jan - 1 Hb 


SOP Limited 

135-138 Curtain Rd 

London EC2A38X 

Telephone 
0171 736 1809 •' 
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It’s all in the ba 


Tea the latest style accessory. By Jane Furnival 

U - 


T 


bis tea is cool. It’s pungent, 
with spicy, sophisticated top- 
notes, but an afterbite like a 

TW r .°8 on 3 postman's backside 
™ e feeling is one of wellbeing: a puX 

by , ,he fire - » “nirtSg™! 
mother stroking your fevered brow." 

Tf iiS? “ wa 7 to about tea. 

ft is borrowed from wine-makers and aro- 

matherapy sraell-speak and is used here 
**" des Eari Grey one - of 
the trendiest trophy teas to hit Britain. 
The tea is made by Manage Freres - a 
French company now setting up its pitch 

S2f? ns & Jones ’ London - and costs 
£5.25 for a small lOOg packet. 

Workers’ tea , the usual Indian stuff 
strong enough for a mouse to skate 
ap-oss, is giving way to an increasing diver- 
sity of expensive, esoteric, style-accessory 
teas and coffees. Now our tastebuds are 

tuned up so that we can call a wine “flinty” 

or a fragrance “transparent.” 

You find it most obviously in herbal 
teas. Twinings’ latest range boasts the 
delicious “blackcurrant, ginseng and 
vanilla” and “elderflower, strawberry 
and rose . It s as if they serve as a drink, 
a medicine and an air freshener. 

The French, with their perfumery 
expertise, are much better than us at hiss- 
ing around with fragrant fashion teas. 
Manage Fr&res boasts 450 tea blends, 
including “Fantasy Tfeas” which perform 
tricks in the cup: jasmine blossoms which 
come to life, orange peel which swells. Tea 
pots change hands at a shameless £50, and 
their tea shops are so elegant and arty that 
they make ours look like Spar Shops. 

Couture tea bags are the speciality of 
another Paris company, Betjeman and 
Barton. “We use muslin, no recycled 
bleached paper,” confides David Bern- 
stein, who imports the tea for his com- 
pany Morel Brothers. “Pure unbleached 
cotton sewn individually, not thumped 
out And our leaves aren’t pulverised like 
the rest” 

Though they look as pretty as pot- 
pourri in the cup, I confess the difference 
in taste isn’t worth nearly £5 for the pack. 

The Tea Council point out that every- 
day tea bags are small miracles of geog- 
raphy, containing over 25 teas from 
around the world. “But ninety per cent of 
teas are dead”, says Edward Bramah, 
founder of the Bramah Tfea and Coffee 
Museum, near London’s Design 
Museum. He sells “orthodox” teas, mean- 
ing; correctly. picked; withered and fer- 
mented. Any tea can go wrong if it is 
picked when there is too much dew on the 
leaves, causing it to over-ferment or 
become dull and flat through over-firing 

Edward Bramah hims elf usually drinks 
a real Assam, which he says is “smooth 
and malty”. A Ceylon should be “more 
flowery”. One of the fashion words for 
tea-tasting is “brightness” in the cup, a 
characteristic colour of China and Kenyan 
tea. 

The most passionate Real Tea cam- 
paigner is Anthony WHd, who revived die 
four hundred year-old name of the East 
India Company for his historical teas, and 



Good thing 


Latteo Milk Whisp, 

£14.99 Bod urn’s 
new milk frorher 
does not demand 
that you add eye of 
newt and toe of frog 
and jump up and 
down rhrce times 
under a full moon to 
gel the desired bubbles. Just pour in 
warmed milk and move the plunger 
up and down. £14.99 Call 01451 
S 1 0460 for stockist 



Mad thing 

Muji Aluminium 
mug, 

£4.50.Whoever 
designed this should 
be made to use it us 
a punishment. It 
conducts heat io the 
user's lingers, and is 
ridiculously 

overpriced. Even in Brixton Prison 
they use china. Muji adds that it’s not 
meant for hot liquids, but that’s not 
said in ihe shop. 



Sure thing 

For tea made precisely to your taste. 
Manage Freres 
will mix your “own 
label” if you buy 
each ingredient tea 
by the lOOg. Price 
from about £L50. 

Diddns and Jones. 

224 Regent Street. 

London Wl 10171- 
734 70701. For the 
coffee equivalent, 
try the Seanle Coffee Company 
(01714955531). 



also sells pure coffee as drunk by 
Napoleon on the tiny island of St Helena. 

Anthony discovered that we have been 
drinking the wrong Earl Grey for cen- 
turies. 

The legend goes that Earl Grey was 
given the recipe after saving a Chinese 
mandarin’s life in the 1790s. But this 
recipe, sold to Jackson’s of Piccadilly for 
£20, spiced itself up using bergamot, 
then unknown to the Chinese. The real 
seefet ingredient is neroli oil, “with an 
aroma like a freshly peeled orange”. His 
real orthodox tea is available through 
Past Times. 

Purists should drink a particular tea in 
its season, and from a named estate, sug- 
gests mail order tea company Williamson 
and Magor. “I find that often in the trade, 
people offer single estate teas but they 
don’t name the estate,” complains Ron 
KneLL the Managing Director. 


“We offer our own named estates. If 
you like a particular tea and want to fol- 
low it up, you want to know the name of 
the estate and the period it’s been 
picked.” Williamson and Magor’s 
brochure is redolent with romance: ele- 
phants and tigers roam its plantations, and 
we are introduced to individual estate 
managers - though the really fashionable 
would want to specify the names of their 
personal tea-pickers too. 

Tea bushes, like runner beans, have 
several flushes or growths of leaves. Sec- 
ond flush leaves are best for every tea 
except Darjeeling, whose prime first 
flush leaves, picked from mid March 
until the end of April, are described by 
devotees as “penetrating muscatel”. 

Then you should switch to Assam, at 
its best “bold, brisk, malty” character from 
mid May until early June. What next? 
Iced tea for the summer, perhaps. 


Coffee is also dividing and multiplying 
its tastes, aromatherapising itself. “We’re 
looking at flavoured Da Vinci syrups from 
America like vanilla and nuts to add to 
coffee,” reports Wait rose's coffee buyer. 
“We're also selling ginger syrup in coffee 
shops: add to cappuccino and it’s heaven.” 

The Ben and Jerry's of the coffee 
world is the Seattle Coffee Company, a 
British caff and coffee chain whose cof-, 
fee syrups include toasted marshmallow 
and cherry mocha. 

“We’re educating people into a whole 
different style of coffee,” says regional 
manager Robert Ford. “You should 
treat coffee like wine. Our coffee comes 
in different strengths and whole, semi 
and skinny milk.” Degrees of milkiness 
are so fine that they offer a latticino, half 
way between cappuccino and a caffe lane 
(an espresso with whipped milk and a 
cap of froth). 


Seattle’s secret is the best Arabics 
beans rather than the usual cheap, bitter 
Robusta and an usually long “full city 
roast”, which gives “darker, richer, 
sweeter caramel tastes". Blends include 
the Windsor, which uses aged beans for 
an effect equivalent to an oak-casked 
wine. They also offer a couture coffee 
tasting course by mail, working up to the 
Sumatra Lintong. “an earthy flavour with 
chocolate overtones.” 

Still need the stuff intravenously? 
Tesco's have a lovely cappuccino for 
around a pound. It’s not a drink. It's a 
bubble bath. 


Manage Freres: Dickins & Jones. 224 
Regent Street, London Wl (0171-734 
7070). 55 blends stocked, mail order pos- 
sible . For full list write to 91 rue Alexan- 
dre- Dumas, 75020 Paris. France or call 00 
331 40 0981 18; fax 00 331 40 0988 15. 


Betjeman & Barton tea can be bought 
from Morel Bros. Cobbett & Son. Call 
01 7 1-346 0046 for free brochure, including 
Savoy coffee. 

Bramah Tea and Coffee Museum, The 
Clow Building Maguire Street. Butler's 
Wharf. London SE1 (0171-378 02221 
Cafe open 10-6 daily. Phone for mail 
order. 

Williamson & Magor. 7 Portland Close, 
Townsend Industrial Estate. Houghton 
Regis, Dunstable. Beds. LU5 5A IK Call 
01582 664440 for free mail order brochure 
which inclutles many pretty accessories. 

East lrulia Company tea is available 
through Past Times shops or call 01993 
770440 for mail order. 

Seattle Coffee Co. 3 Grosxvnor Street, 
London W1X9FA. Call 0171-495 5531 for 
free mail order brochure ( coffee costs 
around £3.90 for So: ) and nearest national 
stockist. 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 
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FAX: 0171 293 2505 


Independent Hearts 



Replies should be addressed to the relevant box number, 
c/o Die Independent, 1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf, London E14 SDL 
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OAY, 27 YR OLD, prot (note. GSOH, 


Okas drama, cycflng, eating 

aka similar (rule lor 


drtnkino. Soaks 
tun and possible ralationsNp- 
London area. Bo No 1:1744. 


CONSIDERATE. PROFESSIONAL 
mttfs. SO, ag mrflvPi wide intmractl, 
seeks compantonsMp ot attrac- 
tive, warm, discreet confidante. 
South East ALA. Bok No 1:1843. 


HAPPILY MARRIED PROFES- 
SIONAL man, Hoimtfow, Inter- 
ested M people, fcfeee. creativity, 
aecdahjneb companion tor addl- 
tonal perspective on Ufa Boa NO 
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THE DINNER CLUB (EsL *^The 


nations only countrywUs dining 
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art~B(C, for corTBspandenea and 
MendMflp. Box No 1:1782. 
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Rolls-Royce redux 



Top: the Bentley Continental T (taken through its paces below). 
Right: ushering in a new era for Rolls-Royce cars, chief executive 
Chris Woodwork photograph < right): craig Easton 


At long last, Rolls-Royce 
and Bentley cars are to 
be made on an assembly 
line. But the craftsman 
tradition continues. 

By Gavin Green 





ore than 70 years after Henry 
Ford gave the world the moving 
reduction line, Rolls-Royce 
i as followed. That dedicated 
follower of the old-fashioned 
has finally entered the 2Uih century - a few 
years before it's over. 

The new moving line is due to be finished 
nest year to make" the next generation four- 
door Rolls-Royce and Bentley models, to go 
on sale in 1W. Not that Rolls-Royce has dis- 
carded its hand-built reputation. Rather, 
extra space at the Crewe factory is now 
devoted to the craftsmen who cut and stitch 
the leather, and to carpenters who work with 
the walnut, elm. mahogany, redwood and 
birdseve maple (or, for that matter, any other 
wood the customer may specify) for door trims 
and dash. 

Rolls' chief executive, the appropriately 
named Chris Woodwark. is keen to stress than 
the new cars will be no more mass-made than 
the current Silver Dawn or Bentley BrookJands 
models. “Ac the moment, our bodies are sup- 
plied from Rover in Cowley, so we’re about to 
make in-house what we have brought in from 
outside.” says Mr Woodwark, who is the for- 
mer boss of Rover's international operations 
and. before that, head of Rover in America. 
“Jn fact, our cars will become more bespoke. 
My goal is for no two Rolls-Royce care to be 
the same. We'll achieve this differentiation 
through a variety of paint colours, trims, spec- 


ifications. wheels, tyres, carpets and wood fin- 
ishes.” 

In addition, the Mulliner Park Ward wing - 
the coach makers of the Crewe factory - will 
modify your Rolls or Bentley in any way you 
want (at a price, of course). “We’ll paint your 
car candyfloss pink and fit a chrome interior 
if that’s really what you want,” says Mr Wood- 
wark. Thankfully, most of the work is far more 
rasreful. Popular modifications include bullet- 
proof glass, drinks cabinets, fax machines, TV 
sets, exotic wooden dash finishes and longer 
wheelbases and higher roofs. 

“We want to make Rolls-Royces more 
individually crafted so that they’re very dif- 
ferent from mass-made German or Japan- 
ese luxury cars. We also want to be recog- 
nised as making the world’s finest cars.” Mr 
Woodwark doesn’t claim that now. How can 
he, when the current Silver Dawn (in fact 
just a rebadged and mildly altered Silver 
Spirit) goes back more than 16 years and 
technically isn’t in the same league as the 
larest hi-tech BMW. Mercedes or Lexus lux- 
ury cars? 

His strategy is to concentrate on the hand- 
made luxury touches, rather than try to beat 
the Germans in technology. “We don’t really 
compete with the likes of Mercedes, anyway. 
Most of our customers own Mercedes cars as 
well. They often use the Mercedes for every 
day, and the Rolls for special occasions." Mr 
Woodwark likens a Rolls to a pricey mechan- 


ical watch such as a Roles, and a Mercedes to 
a precision quartz: the quartz may do a better 
everyday job, but there is something marvel- 
lously desirable about the Rolex - u you can 
afford it. 

Mr Woodwark is one of the new breed of 
Rolls managers. He's an everyday sort of 
bloke, open and friendly, like Peter Ward, his 
predecessor. Mr Ward left in the wake of the 
decision to collaborate with BMW in the 
manufacture of new Rolls and Bentley 
engines. He favoured Mercedes as a partner, 
and had shaken on a deal with the Stuttgart 
maker. BMW reversed the decision after 
pulling strings with the aero-engine wing of 
Rolls-Royce and with Vickers, Rolls’ owner. 
Mr Ward now runs Cunard, the shipping 
operator. 

Mr Woodwark defends the decision to 
source Rolls and Bentley engines from BMW. 
“We want to concentrate on what we can make 
best - and that’s the hand-crafted part of the 
car.” he says. “Other things we will source from 
the world’s top suppliers. BMW is renowned 
as a marvellous engine maker.” ' 

The next generation Rolls-Royce will use 
the BMW VI2, suitably modified for use in 
a Rolls, while the new four-door Bentley will 
get a twin-turbo version of BMW's V8 
engine. Two-door Bentley models, including 
the Continental T, will continue to use 
Crewe-built V8 motors. A new two-door 
Bentley is expected sometime early next 


decade, probably using BMW power. 

A few years back, when Rolls was run by 
stiff-collared bosses who acted like Edwardian 
bank managers, all visitors were ushered 
though a tradesmen’s entrance at the side of 
the Crewe building. Only royal guests and 
other VIPs came in through the official 
entrance at the front. That’s all changed 
under Mr Ward and Mr Woodwark. as Rolls 
hunts new-money customers and loosens its 
collar a little. The boss now eats in the staff 
canteen and does regular touts of the factory. 
Despite its reputation. Rolls is actually one of 
the least upstaiis/downstairs car makers in 
Britain. 

Mr Woodwark moves on next spring, 
moving up the ladder at Vickers. His 
replacement is Graham Morris, 
another ex-Rover man who joins from 
a short stint at Audi in Germany. He’s 
another everyday, friendly bloke, not 
given to airs. 

The top Rolls job bas also taken on 
extra importance, now that almost every 
other British car maker has been sold to for- 
eign firms. In turnover. Rolls is now Britain's 
biggest indigenous maker. 3S well as being its 
most famous. The fact that the company also 
builds the most traditionally British of cars 
is a nice bonus. Nothing will change that - 
not even now they’ve adopted an assembly 
process that was invented by the father of 
mass production. 
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Road test 


Bentley Continental 


M onstrously fast, ob- 
scenely expensive, 
hideously gluttonous 
(how does I5mpg at best 
sound?) and about as discreet 
as a frock-coat and top bat at 
a rave party, the Bentley Con- 
tinental T (shown above) is 
possibly the most outlandish 
coup£ in the world. Yet, if 
you’ve got the money, it’s also 
one of the very best. 

It’s a source of wonder just 
how such a big and heavy car 
can feel so agile and go so 
quickly. You sit up high, with 
the 4x4 and MPV drivers, lord 
of all you survey. And yet 
when you want to play racing 
driver, one twitch of your right 
foot and the Bentley erupts 
with afterburners aglow, accel- 
erating with frightening force. 
And it just keeps on acceler- 
ating, gathering momentum 
like a tidal wave on wheels. 

Yet there is nothing crude 
about the performance. The 
engine and automatic gearbox 
combine to form a seamless 
source of urge;.! have never 
driven an automatic car in 
which acceleration is deliv- 
ered so immediately and, when 
you're under way, with such 
smoothness and strength. The 


handling is indecently agile 
considering the massive bulk 
and the high seating position. 
Physics dictate that the Bent- 
ley shouldn’t do the things 
that it does. To hell with 
physics. Don’t ask me how a 
car weighing more than two 
tons can feel as sharp as a 
small hatch. But this one does. 

Inside, the Connolly leather 
upholstered seats are as wide 
and as thick as armchairs. 
Little electric controls move 
them every which way. The 
carpet is thick lambswoo! (you 
can also specify Wilton), and 
the dash is a massive thing, as 
deep as a cliff, full of Little 
round chrome bezelied dials. 

Normally, Rolls-Royce and 
Bentley cars have great planks 
of wood faring the driver, on 
the Continental T it’s a sheet 
of engine-turned alloy. Not 
quite as traditional as bun- 
walnut Most people I drove in 
the Conti hated the metal - a 
big shiny thing full of little 
squiriy bits. But it's an attempt 
by Bentley to show just what 
they can do with natural mat- 
erials, and thus the versatility 
of the Crewe craftsmen. 

Hie steering wheel has a 
thin leather rim, so soft to 


hold, and the steering is light 
yet direct. Unsurprisingly, 
underneath the vast bonnet it 
is full of engine - a huge 
turbocharged V8, good for 
400bhp. As a sop to trad- 
itionalists. it’s cranked into 
life by a starter button, not by 
merely turning a key. 

It is easy to pour scorn on so 
extravagant a car. But I loved 
it The car is so palpably the 
work of craftsmen; a machine 
assembled and designed with 
great thought and skill: some- 
thing wholly superior to the lit- 
tle hatches to which most of us 
are consigned. 

It is also so overtly British, 
at a time when most cars made 
in this country are indistin- 
guishable from those made 
elsewhere. And it shows the 
vitality of Rolls-Royce, not so 
very long ago a quaint Edwar- 
dian leftover; it is now bang in 
the upper echelons of the high- 
performance supercar league. 

Bentlev Continental T, 
£220,312. 6. 75-litre turbo - 
charged VS engine, 4Q0bkp. top 
speed ISSmph, 0-60mpfi in 5.S 
seconds, average fuel con- 
sumption 15mpg. 

Gavin Green 
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A nyone who bought shares in 

emerging markets in 1996 
bas had the by now familiar 
rollercoaster ride. Those who 

The markets in Russia, 
Venezuela, Hungaiy and China 
were all up by 100 per cent or so in 
dollar terms. Brazil and Poland 
both managed about 50 per cent, 
each. On the other side of the 
ledger, the markets to have avoided 
Chile, India, South Korea 
andThailand, which all fell sharply. 

The last two are now both at 
their lowest points for more than 
three years, reflecting the general 
waning of investors’ enthusiasm 
for the Asian tigers, and underlin- 
ing why it is a mistake to think of 
emerging markets as a single cohe- 
sive investment class. 

The bald statistics for last year 
fail to do full justice to some dra- 
matic events on the ground — a 





The trick 
now is to 
choose 
between 
value and 
fashion 


Jonathan Davis 


coup in Pakistan, for example, and 
high political drama elsewhere, 
including Russia, the biggest poten- 
tial stock market of them all. In 
China, the authorities were forced 
to impose a 10 per cent limit on 
daily share-price movements after 
a panic on the Shenzhen stock 


market. In Bangladesh, where a 
wild speculative firenzy sent ihe 
local stock market up by 300 per 
cent in three months before the 
bubble burst, shares were bought 
and sold like poultry in the road 
outside the Dhaka stock exchange 
- all rather reminiscent, in its way, 
of Kaffir mania at the turn of the 


cent uiy, when brokers in the City 
traded shares in the latest specula- 
tive South African minin g stocks in 
the street outside the London Stock 
Exchange. 

Where will the emerging markets 
go this year? Mark Mobius, the 
energetic polymath who runsTfem- 
pleton’s highly successful emerging 
market funds, was in London for a 
day or so recently en route from (I 
think) Brazil to Russia. 

Templeton is a stockpicking Arm, 
not a “topdown" investor. In 
emerging markets, as in all its 
funds, the company sticks scrupu- 
lously to the research-led disci- 
pline which served its founder, the 
philanthropist Sir John Temple- 
ton, so well over so many years. 
The philosophy is to buy in dividual 
shares that look cheap, not to make 
big bets on particular markets: to 
diversify across a broad range of 
countries and sectors: and to look 
for bargains wherever Lhey can be 


found. The Tfempleton style is to be 
prepared to wait for five years, if 
necessary, for the value of a share 
to be reflected in the price. 

Mobius is stilt bullish about the 
outlook for emerging markets. His 
research team reckons that there is 
still plenty of value to be found. 
Hong KoDg is at the top of 'Ifem- 
pleion’s buy list at the moment. 
The market was up by a third last 
year, but lingering anxiety about the 
impact of the switch to Chinese rule 
this year continues to throw up a lot 
of bargains for value investors. 
Mobius thinks that the price of 
many shares in Argentina and 
Brazil, two other markets which 
recovered strongly last year, is also 
very attractive. 

Secondly, says Mobius, despite 
the so-called "tequila effect” - 
which saw large numbers of US 
investors repatriating their money 
after the Mexican devaluation - 
underlying demand for emerging 


market shares is still growing Not 
only are increasing numbers of 
institutional investors bein° man- 
dated to invest overseas. buTmanv 
of the leading emerging markets 
themselves are now starting to ven- 
erate quite significant domestic 
demand. 

This in turn is helping to rein- 
force the third key characteristic of 
emerging markets, which is iheir 
low correlation with the estab- 
lished stock-markets in New York. 
London and so on. It is easy to 
think that the flood of money into 
emerging markets over the past few 
years is simply a reflection of the 
exciting growth prospects of manv 
of the countries involved. 

That is only part of the story. 
Just as important has been the pow- 
erful diversification argument 
which has convinced many institu- 
tional investors to invest ’in coun- 
tries which they would once have 
avoided like the plague. 


If anything, according to Tem- 
pleton’s research, this trend is 
accelerating, rather than diminish- 
ing, Local buyers are increasingly 
creating speculative bubbles of the 
kind recently seen in Bangladesh. 
That not only creates w further 
volatility but also creates the con- 
ditions for prices to get out of line 
with underlying value - idea! con- 
ditions sayV Mobius, for bargain- 
hunting outside investors who can 
distinguish value from fashion. 

If he is right, as I suspect he is. 
it means that the rollercoaster ride 
is set to continue for a while yet. 
But don’t be fooled into thinking 
that the risks are somehow no 
longer there. 

lfyou must play this game, either 
stick to countries you genuinely 
know something about, or opt for 
a broadly diversified fund or invest- 
ment trust - and prepare to treal 
the twin impostors with the equa- 
nimity urged by Kipling. 


’* Taking care of risks 


WITH SO MANY PEPS 


How can I ensure my family won't suffer if I'm ill? 


TO CHOOSE FROM, 


Welcome to the New Year and to a new 
advice service. Bryan Fisher; an inde- 
pendent finanriai advisee, starts a reg- 
ular column today answering readers' 
questions. Readers are very welcome to 
write in for advice, but letters should not 
exceed 250 words please! 


Q UESTION: You may think 
that I am being rather pes- 
simistic, however, please let 
me explain my circumstances. 
I am 42 years of age currently and run a 
profitable consultancy practice. My wife 
is not involved in the business and is very 
much a full-time mother looking after 
our four young children. We have a 
super home on which the mortgage is 
currently approximately £90,000. 

My concern is that if anything happens 
to my health I would not be able to meet 
our monthly financial commitments. I 
have savings of approximately £7,000 in 
the building society and about £4,000 in 
shares. However this would not last too 
long should I be unable to work. 

My biggest concern is that several 
members of my father’s family have suf- 
fered from hean problems. I need to 
look at covering any potential risk that 
I or my family may be facing. Can you 
help? 
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A NSWER 1 think you are being 

/\ .extremely responsible to 
/ A address any potential prob- 
jL JmJem. The question you have to 
ask is what would happen to your current 
standard of living if for example you had 
a heart attack? You have an endowment 
mortgage which has life insurance built 
into it, but this will not pay out on diag- 
nosis of a heart attack. 

Almost eveiy expense you currently 
have will continue. The situation is likely 
to cause severe financial discomfort in 
less than six months even taking into 
account the. savings you have made. 

Incapacity benefit is now much more 
difficult to claim than the old invalidity 
benefit. To qualify'for benefits you must 
be incapable of carrying out “any” occu- 
pation and not just your own. 

Even if you are successful with your 
claim the benefit level certainly would 
not be enough to meet your existing 
financial commitments. There are two 
areas for protection that you will need 
to examine: 



1) Income Protection (PEI) 

This cover pays out a tax-free benefit 

which normally allows you to cover 
approximately 50-70 per cent of your 
income. There are various deferment 
periods which determine when the 
income starts being paid, following an 
accident or the onset of illness. The 
cover should ideally run to the age of 65 
and be index-linked so that it will keep 
pace with inflation. 

2) Critical Illness Protection 
This is a relatively new form of cover, 

onfy 5 per cent of people in the UK have 
any form of cover at this moment, 
Eveiy year in the UK over half a mil- 
lion people will be diagnosed with either 
cancer, heart attack or a stroke. Many of 
these people will become financially 
dependent upon friends, charities or rel- 
atives. 

Critical Illness Protection will create 
a tax-free lump sum on diagnosis of a 


range of serious illnesses for example: 
heart attack, cancer and stroke. 

I would strongly suggest that both you 
and your wife apply for cover and at least 
cover the mortgage. 

This needs to be the absolute mini- 
mum sum assured that is applied for and 
will ensure that should either of you suf- 
fer a serious/critical Alness, at least the 
burden of paying the mortgage will be 
removed. 

I would also stress that the insurance 
companies underwriting procedure on 
both types of cover is veiy tough and 
therefore there is no guarantee of cover 
being offered. 


PEPs. PEPs. And more PEPs. 

Where do you start? 

At the Woolwich, we are always looking for ways to help you 
make the most of your money. 

Our friendly advisers will happily discuss with you our three PEP 
options and which one most suits your needs. 

Our Corporate Bond PEP offers you the best of both worlds, a 
low risk investment with a higher return than deposit- based 
savings, combined with an income option. The UK Stockmarket 
Fund PEP has excellent past performance - 103%* growth since 
launch. Whilst our International Managed Fund PEP is an ideal 
choice if you want a wider investment spread. 

Whichever you choose, all returns will, of course, be 
completely tax-free. 

So visit any Woolwich branch, and we'll be happy to give you 
further details. Alternatively, send off the coupon today or call 
us free on 0800 22 22 00 quoting ref: IGP4/1. For your 
security, telephone conversations may be recorded. 


-Sam Ittnaui.'uffCiMKD iMUll*™. tew L3*-11U£96. on LfcStoamWFinl^iwmoi'* 
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Get much more with the 


WOOLWICH 


Bryan Fisher If an Independent Financial ,<d\vcr and the 

Financial Pttammg Manager at Berkeley Financial PLutningm 

Comart. HeisiaalwmtJio^mdeptitdaafittarkidaJiict 
by the Personal Investment Authority- the advice isfor&dd- 
once anfy and no action should be token ttithmt cbtatningspe- 
dfic and professional advice. 


InMms! address: h tij»’/vyww- uvoo*wich-eo- u k/woo)wrtct> 


THE VALUE OF YOUR INVESTMENT AND INCOME EARNED IS NOT GUARANTEED AND CAN GO DOWN 
AS WELL AS UP. PAST PERFORMANCE IS NOT NECESSARILY A GUIDE TO FUTURE PERFORMANCE. 


nu LsUL. nw Wl . i riw • ■ W1I WI...M ■ " 

Ml wfriarnn o mHon u> UK taxation and n* tamdoi Vm floewya irtwa nmn cf UK l— and, wnd Jnn» p-ci n « 5oi Apri_i»6. Tex inflate re ferred to W**W_*^*+1 
Manager* United: CmporaW Hwdflw. Wettn fl Street Boon yheteh. Mew DM 7BR. 
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24 hours a dav 7 daws a w eek Now von can pick up the phone and get 
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pensions information or advice and even set up a plan, quickly and w ithout fuss 
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0345 6789 10 

or talk lo your Independent Financial Adviser 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS 


curded- Information or , 


a.lvicc ..ill only be provided on Scottish Wi.lo.-s product.. bouctl by Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Sodc... a mutual company. Regulated be the Personal Inceatmen. Authority 
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Pension 
providers 
have a long 
way to go 
before they 
can convince 
the majority 
of investors 
that they 
are not being 
short- 
changed 


Last year was another satisfac- 
tory one for most investors in 
shar es and trusts, with the 
FTSE index of the top 100 
shares recording a gross return 
of 16 per cent including divi- 
dends. 

Many unit and investment 
trusts will have provided a 
decent return, especially those 
which invest mainly or wholly 
in North America, the Far East 
excluding Japan, and emerging 
markets. 

But the investment industry 
can never rest on its laurels. 
Unit trusts on average tradi- 
tionally underperform the 
FTSE index which is why 
tracker funds which follow the 
index have proved so attractive, 
combining guaranteed aver- 
age performance with low 
overheads. 

UK pension funds have also 
underperformed the index, 
with an average gross return of 
only 11 per cent last year. 

This is mainly due to the 
strength of sterling which 
reduced the value of invest- 
ments abroad, a cautious 
approach to US and UK 
shares, which led many pension 
funds to be under-invested in 
both markets and the lower 



returns on cash, bonds and 
property holdings. But pen- 
sion providers also have a long 
way to go before they convince 
investors that they are not 
being short-changed by small 
print and special conditions. 
Most people paying into a per- 
sonal pension plan or a com- 
pany plan based on defined 
contributions now appreciate 
that the eventual pension they 
will receive depends entirety on 
how well the funds are 
invested, and that all projec- 
tions depend on assumptions, 
cautious, average or optimistic, 
which are unpredictable. 

Pension fund managers now 
have to give a clear statement 
of the initial charges they 
deduct to pay commissions 
before any of the balance is 
invested. They also have to 
declare the regular manage- 


fear of 
finance 


ment fees which they charge. 

But the bulk of investors 
still feel that they are locked 
into a long-term investment 
with the fund they first choose, 
and that they cannot trust fund 
managers to treat them fairly if 
they want to switch invest- 
ments. 

Some investors know that 
when they retire they do not 
have to buy an immediate 
annuity, fixed for the rest of 
their lives from the company 
which managed their pension. 
They can now buy their annu- 
ity from the company which 
offers the highest current rate. 

They also know that instead 
of buying an annuity they can 
reinvest Lheir pension fund 
proceeds and take income at 
least until they reach the age of 
75. There is, however, a wide- 
spread suspicion that some 


insurance companies, levy an 
arbitrary charge on the 
adjusted value of the funds 
they release, over which the 
investor has no control and 
which does not appear on the 
list of published charges- 

Few know that deferring 
their annuity and opting for 
income drawdown wifi also 
cost them around 5 per cent of 
their fund in transfer charges. 

There are too many other 
cases of investments where 
between the illusion and the 
reality the shadow falls . 

With-profits bonds are a tra- 
ditional investment for 
investors who want profes- 
sional management, and risks 
spread over a range of sectors 
and years to give a smoother 
ride than unit trusts or invest- 
ment trusts for example, which 
rise and fall with stock markets. 

Bonuses once awarded 
cannot be lost again and cur- 
rent headline bonus rates of 
almost 10 per cent look quite 
attractive. 

Norwich Union is currently 
advertising a gross bonus rate 
of 10.5 per cent, Scottish 
Mutual 10 per cent and Com- 
mercial Union 9 per cent. 

But Kevin Mills, a partner at 


independent financial advisers 
Holden Meehan, points out 
that bonus rates are not always 
what they claim. 

These three companies 
charge a monthly policy fee 
which reduces the gross bonus 
rate by almost 1 per cent for 
between five and seven years, 
and it is the net return which 
matters to investors. Ask 
Holden Meehan (0117-925- 
2874) for a fine comparison 
fact sheet. 

We have to mention guar- 
anteed High Income bonds 
which also cl aim to return 
investors’ capital provided one 
or more of the leading stock 
marke t indices, usually the 
FTSE100 or the Dow Jones, do 
not fall over a five-year period. 

Most stress that both indices 
have have shown some growth 
over any five-year period since 
19S4. But the Institute of Actu- 
aries has just pointed out that 
the UK market fell over each 
of the five-year periods which 
ended in 1974 to 1978. 

Since 1974 there has been a 
25 per cent chance of one or 
other market fallin g over five 
years. 

Clifford German 



INVESTMENT TRUST 
FROM M&G 


M&G will be launching a new Investment Trust in February which will be available 
for investment in the M&G PER 

This new fund will invost in a portfolio of shares and aims to provide a high and 
growing income as well as good capital growth over time. 

PEP investors will have a choice of investing either to achieve a yield above 5%* 
or, for those investors willing to take higher risk, to achieve a yield of over 6%*. 

There will be no initial charge and no withdrawal fee. 

This new fund will give you the opportunity to invest your tax free PEP allowance 
for both the current tax year and for the 1997/98 tax year - a total tax free 
investment of up to £1 2,000. 

After the initial offer period there will be a spread between the buying and 
selling prices. 


r 

i 
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To: The M&G Group, Bristol BS38 7ET, Please send me a free copy of the 
new M&G Handbook and details of the new M&G Investment Trust. 

NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 

You should contact your independent financial adviser (if you have one) before investing. 
The price of investments and the income from them can go down as well as up. The value to you 
of the tax benefits will depend on your own circumstances. The tax regime of PEPs could 
change in the future. 


n FREE 


The new edition 


Mr/Mrs/ 

Miss/Ms 

INITIALS 

SURNAME 


ADDRESS 


POSTCODE 

KE-BEAA 




M&G does not offer investment advice or offer any recommendations regarding investments. 
We only market the packaged products and services of the M&G marketing group. 

Issued by M&G Financial Services Limited. 

(Regulated by The Personal Investment Authority.) 

M&G Unit Trusts are managed by M&G Securities 
Limited. (Regulated by IMRO and The Personal 
Investment Authority.) 

We never make your name and address available to 
unconnected organisations. We will occasionally tell you 
about other products or services offered by ourselves 
and associated M&G Companies. 

Tick the box Q if you would prefer not to receive 
this information. 



Managing your money for the longer term 


i 

X of the M&G Handbook 
is now available, 

I giving details of M&G’s 
■ range of PEPs, Unit 
Trusts, Savings Plans 
| and Regular Income 
| Plans. 

I For details return the 
coupon or telephone 

I 0990 600 612 

| Or e-mail 

hb@MandG.reply.co.uk 

I * Yields are based on 

■ investment within the 
M&G PEP and forecast as 
at 31 .12.96 and are subject 
I to change. 


M&G PEP 


Best savings rates 


Account 


Notice 
Of term 


Deposit 


Rats 


PurtmanBS 


Direct tins 
Direct Line 


Instant Access 
fcrthfinder 
Instant Savings 
Instant Savings 


Teachers' BS 
Yorkshire BS 
Scarborough BS 
Bristol S West BS 


Chelsea BS 
First National BS 
Leopold Joseph & Sons 
Leeds &HoBw*BS 


Wanwort Benson 
Investec Bank (IRQ 
Halifax BS 

Cheb ea BS 

Fraa 

tarbnan BS 
Bristol West BS 
Birmingham Midshires 
Coventry BS 


Instant £100 

^•.lV y 

4.50 

Instant £5.000 

4.75 

Instart £10,01X1 

5.50 

Instant £50.000 

5.75 


Postal £500 

430 


Bullion 

First Class Access Distal £1,000 115 

Instart by Postal Postal £5,000 5.70 

Instant Acc Posted Postal £25,000 6.00 


POST-tef 20 
Wgb Yield 
40 Day Notice 
Postal Bonus 


20 day P £5.000 6.05 

30 day £25,000 6.45 

40 day £10,000 622 

3Q/4/&8P £10.000 7.00 




HICA Instant £2.500 . 

HICA50QQ Instant £5.000 

Asset Reserve Instant £10,000 

Classic Postal Instant £10,000 


520 

525 

425 

4.50 


Fixed Interest Bond I Year £500 
fear Plus Fixed Rate 1/5/98 £5,000 

Feed Rate Bond 2 fear £50,000 

Fixed Rate Bond 3Q/1V99 £1,000 


6.60F 

7.00F 

7.D5F 

720F 


Sun Banking Cop 
NatWestBank 

Investec Bank (UK) 
Birmingham Midshires 

Fixed Rata TESSA 
Fixed Rate TESSA 

Inflation Beater 

5 years 

5 years 

5 years 

5 years 

£8,575 

£5,000 

£9,000 

£ 1,000 

7.50F 

7.45F 

720 

7.00 


z>Mi& 
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Sun Banking Corporrtion Fixed Rate TESSA 

5 years 

£9,000 

7.50F 

NatWestBank 

Fixed Rate TESSA 

5 years 

£5.000 

7.45F 

National Counties BS 


5 years 

£9.000 

720 

West Bromwich BS 


5 years 

£250 

7.00 

Financial Assurance 


lyear 

£5,000 

520FN 

Pinnacle Insurance 


2 year 

£3.000 

5.90 FN 

Hambnr Assured 


3 years 

£ 20,000 

6.00FN 

Financial Assurance 


4 years 

£5.000 

620FN 

Financial Assurance 


5 years 

£50.000 

6.40FN 


ffcastle Bank Gftraftar Nova Access 
Northern Rock. Guem Offshore 30 
Birmirgiam Mids Guem Offshore Fixed 
Northern Rock, Guem Milfenmum Bond 


Instant £25,000 
30 day £10,000 
31/1/98 £5,000 
1/1/00 £10.000 


620 
6.55 
625F 
7.50F 


Investment Accounts 

1 month 

£20 , 

4.75 



£500 

. 525 



£25,000 

530 

Income Bonds 

3 months £2,000 

6.00 



£25,000 

625 

Capita) Bond (Series!) 

5 years 

£100 

6.65F 

Fust Option Bonds 

12 months £ 1.000 

6.D0F 



£ 20.000 

625F 

Pensioner's G'taed he Bond (Series 3) 

5 year 

£500 

7.QQF 

NS Certificates (tax-free) 43rd issue 

5year 

£100 

5.35F 

9th Index finked 

5 year 

£100 

230* rpi 

Children’s Bond Issue H 

5year 

£25 

6.75F 

P post only F food rate N net rate 

A ABwMamab subject rtf 30 day 


40 rates am shown grass and mb subject to change without notice. . 

Sour ce: MONEYFACTS fliffiC 500C77. 2Januaryl997 


Best borrowing rates 


Telephone % Rate and Max Fas Incentive 
period adv% 


Fixed rates 

Scarborough BS 0800 590547 
0800 126125 
0800 225221 


Coventry BS 
Lambeth BS 
Variable rates 

| Scarborough BS 0800 590547 
Coventry BS 0800126125 
l/fest Bromwich BS 0121 525 7070 
ed 

First tine buyers fixed rates 
Bristol & West BS 0800 608088 
Universal BS 0191 232 0973 
Northern Rock BS 0800 591500 
First time buyers variable rates 
Staffordshire BS 01902 317317 
Greenwich BS 0181 8588212 
Northern Hock BS 0800 591500 
fee 


0.95 fori year 85 0.75% — 
4.90 to 1/1/99 85 £250 — 
7.45 to 1/1/02 70 £295 — 


0.75% for 1 yr 90 — — 

4.06% tor 2 yra 85 — 

5.10% for 3 yrs 75 — 1% atfv rebat- 


1.95 to J/KV97 90 £275 — 

6.45 to 1/2/D0 90 £295 — 

7.49to 1/3/02 95 £395 — . 1 

223 to 1/3/98 90 — — 

4.19% for 2 yrs 95 — — 

5.74% to 1/3/02 95 £295 fefundvaln 




si* m 


iso mmmmm 

Telephone APR % Max LTV Fixed monthly payments 


Unsecured 

Northern Rock BS 0345 421421 12.9H 
Royal B of Scotland 0800 121 125 14.0 
Nationwide BS via local branch 14.9 
Secured (second charge) 

Clydesdale Bank 0800 240024 72 
Royal B of Scotland 0131 523 7023 9.0 
Midland Bank 0800494999 10.1 

mmsMmmmm 


(£3,000 over 3 years) 
With insurance 
£ 112.66 
£114.78 
£113.15 

Max LTV Advance 
Neg £3K-£15K 
70% E2.5K-E10QK . 

90 % £ 5 K-neg 


Telephone Account 

0800400900 Current 


Authorised ’Unauthorised 
%pm APR - %pni 

0j84 105 218- 
0.76 9-5’ .220 


'APR 

Woolwich BS 

29.5 

Alliance & Leicester 0500 959595 Affiance 
29.8 

Bank of Scotland 0800 805805 Direct Cheque — 11 J) _ — 

26.5 

Card Type Min Rate APR Annual hit. free 

Income %pm % Fee 

Standard 

Co-operative Bank AdvantassWsa — 0.64N 7.90N nfl ‘ 

Capital One Bar* Visa — 0.797N g^)N id 

Robert Reming/S&P Mastenarfl/Visa— 0S167 1 L 5 D iriV 

Galdcards ‘.'I':.:.. 

Co-operative Bank Visa £20.000 0.50 1150 £ 120 -.' 46 days 

RBS Advanta Visa £20.000 034N. H.90N id 56 days 

Royal B of Scotland Visa £20,000 1.05N 1450N £35 46 days 


Odays 
.54 (fays 


Telephone Payment by direct debit 

%pm APR 

John Lewis via store 129 18.0 

Marks and Spencer 01244 681681 127 24.8 

Sears via store 1.94 255 


% pm APR 
139 18.0 
137 263 
220 29* 


AW AmaaSsadpenMUagBntB. B+C Buttings and Contents toaraw Wiw*®** 
^ aess , ma ^°^ 


All rates subject Id change without notice. 
2JsHayI397 


Stmt: KMYFACJS MSS? 500677 
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Small is beautiful with Tessa 

To cash in or roll over, it’s decsion time for our favourite investment, writes Clifford German 


- Maturing Tessas (Tax-Exempt 
Special Savings Accounts) 
were the hottest financial 
property for weeks on end 
months ago when the 
the first Tessas taken out in 
1991 qualified for their tax-free 
payouts. 

Things are a bit different 
this year. The new crop of Tes- 
sas maturing in 1997 were 
started in 1992, and investors 
who took out a variable rate 
Tessas then missed the boat of 
initially high interest rates 
-which attracted almost £12bn 
in Tessas in 1991. 

The best guess is that some- 
thing like £5bn worth of Tes- 
sas mature in 1997, and the 
average pay-out for the maxi- 
mum investment of £9,000 
spread over five years will be 
around £11,500, compared 
with an average £12,000 for the 
early birds who invested in 
1991. 

With fewer Tessas maturing 
there is less of a scramble to 
attract the maturing funds, 
but individual investors still 
have to decide what to do 
with their pay-outs. Investors 
are not allowed to reinvest the 
interest they have earned on a 
maturing Tessas, but they are 
allowed to keep the capital in 
a (taxable) deposit account 
for up to six montbs before 
deciding to reinvest the capi- 
tal in a roll-over Tfessas. 

If last year is any guide 
around 70 per cent will simply 
be reinvested straightaway in 
follow-on Tfessas and in spite of 
the publicity the wide range of 
performances received, most 
accounts were rolled over with 
the same provider, usually 
their "local 6 bank or building 
society, refecting the inertia 
affecting long-term savers. 

Investors with maturing Tes- 
sas they wish to re-invest need 
to deride two things- Should 
they take advantage of the 
freedom to transfer maturing 
funds without penalties and 


shop around for a better rate 
with a different provider? And 
should they go for a fixed rate 
which will not change over the 
next fiveyears or take a chance 
on a variable rate, which the 
provider is free to raise or 
lower at their own conve- 
nience? 

The evidence suggests that 
small providers try harder and 
offer better rates. The best 
Tessas which will be maturing 
in 1997 came from small 
providers, just as they did in 
1996. But only five of the top 
ten variable-rate Tessas matur- 
ing in January 1996 are also in 
the top ten just coming up for 
redemption in January 1997. 
according to Moneyfacts, the 
data-base providers for the 
financial services industiy. 

Hanley Economic Building 
Society jumps from 49th place 
a year ago to top place for vari- 
able-rate Tessas maturing next 
month, and will be returning 
savers a juicy £11,917.62 tax- 
free on a maximum investment 
of £9,000 made over the past 
five years. Julian Hodge Bank 
comes in second, with 
£11,804.37. up from fourth in 
the accounts which matured a 
year ago. 

But the past is not always 
the best guide to the future. 
The best provider of Tessas 
which matured a year ago was 
Kent Reliance Building Soci- 
ety which paid out £12,400 for 
maximum holdings in January 
1996. In the latest list however 
it has dropped to 15th out of 
90 providers identified by 
Moneyfacts. 

The average return on 
newly maturing Tessas is 
£11,491, which is about £500 
less than the first Tessas matu- 
rities paid out twelve months 
ago, but the range between 
best and worst is again over 
£1,000. Sadly the big clearing 
banks come out once again as 
relatively poor homes for Tes- 
sas. The TSB (now part of 


Lloyds) did best, taking 26th 
place with an estimated pay- 
out of £11,613.28. Royal Bank 
of Scotland takes 56th place, 
closely followed by Abbey 
National, but Natwest is only 
73rd, Barclays 78th, Lloyds 
80th, Bank of Scotland S4th, 
Gydesdale 85th, Midland 89th 
and in this list Co-operative 
Bank, last of all with a pay-out 
of just £10,839.82. (A year ago 
it was 69th). 

The best current rates on 
roll-over Tessas are around 
7 per cent on variable-rate 
accounts, and are actually 
lower than they were earning 
a year ago, when the best rates 
ranged from 7.5 percent to as 
high as 8 per cent (from 
Northern Rock). But an esti- 


mated 40 per cent of roll-over 
proceeds went into fixed-rate 
Tessas in 1996. reflecting the 
inevitable disappointment that 
investors in variable-rate Tbs- 
sas felt over the virtual halving 
of interest rates payable on the 
first variable-rate Tessas taken 
our in 1991 by the time they 
matured. 

The best fixed- rate Tessas 
currently on offer pay up to 
7.5 per cent (from Sun Bank- 
ing Corporation) for the next 
five years, which is much the 
same as they were offering a 
year ago. 

But investors with maturing 
Tessas in 1997 may well be 
looking forward to a rise in 
interest rates over at least two, 
maybe three, of the next five 


years. If rates rise si gnifican tly 
they might well do better to 
roll over into a variable-rate 
Tessas in 1997 and keep their 
options open. 

Virtually all providers will 
charge transfer penalties on 
savers who want to switch their 
Tessas in mid-stream. 

Charges vary, but they can 
be as little as £25-50 to get out 
of a variable-rate Tessas, while 
anyone trying to get out of a 
fixed-rate Tessa usually faces 
substantial penalties of up to 
180 days losr interest. 

This year, more than ever, 
it might be worth inquiring 
what the transfer charges are 
as well as the rates of interest 
on offer before tying the 
money up. 


Bast variable-rate TESSAS maturing in 1997, (£9 


mu 


Rank 

Provider 

£ Maturity Value 

Ranking in 1996 

1 

Hanley Economic BS 

11.917.62 

49 

2 

Julian Hodge Bank 

1 1.804.36 

4 

3 

Investec (Allied trust) 

11,779.33 

g 

4 

Buckinghamshire BS 

11.774.27 

12 

5 

Melton Mowbray BS 

11.753.94 

5 

-.6 

National Counties BS 

11.744.68 

3 

7 

Tipton & Coseley BS 

11.729.77 

14 

8 

Dunfermline BS 

11.728.61 

2 

9 

Vernon BS 

1U10.73 

21 

,10. 

Cheshire BS 

11.705.30 

18 

11 

Monmouthshire BS 

11.701.51 

15 

12 

. Exefer.Bank 

11,691.94 

10 



Bristol-based adviser 
Hargreaves Lansdown has 
produced an up-to-date 
guide to building society 
accounts still available which 
would be eligible for a cash 
or share bonus if the society 
is taken over or converts 
to a bank. Readers can get 
a free copy by calling 
0800-850661. 

Specialist traders Beale 
Dobie who buy and sell 
second-band endowment 
policies are tipping policies 
with Friends Provident, 
Scottish Amicable, Scottish 
Widows and Standard 
Life as possible beneficiaries 
from bonuses if the 

companies convert to 
public companies. Policies 
with Scottish Provident, 

NPI and Scottish Life 
could benefit from 
takeover bids. 


loose 

change 


Portfolio Fund 
Management plans to 
market a specialist PEP 
investing in European funds 
next month. Call 0800- 
404418 to register for an 
initial discount. 

Skrpton Building Society 
and General Accident Life 
have launched an investment 
account with 40 per cent on 
instant access paying up to 
7_5 per cent gross and 60 per 
cent in a unit-linked 
investment bond to generate 
capital growth. Minimum 
investment is £10,000. 

Nationwide Building 
Society has raised rates for 
savers by up to 1.1 per cent. 
An Instan t Access account 
now earns 3 per cent gross, 
90-day notice accounts get 
4 per cent, and regular 
savings and Tessas 6.5 per 
cent, all on £2,000. 


Pensions top demand 


Pereonal pensions will once again 
be the hottest financial products 

‘SMSSSks 

SSSSd PEPS might be 

Se Sp product in demand 
pFPS could come mto their 

^^nablyifarudidevel. 

nrsto buy before the end of the 

oment t “ JISar ’« ' 

of the next tax year uy 

p|, SngoS total 


of tax-free assets an investors 
could accumulate. 

Guaranteed products came in 


uct, also winning 19 per cent oi 
the vote. Healthcare and critical 
illness products won 15 per cent 
of the vote. 

Around 4 per cent of the IFAs 
tipped income drawdown prod- 
ucts as the most popular product 
this year, down from 6 per cent 

^T^eiection is their clients 
main concern in 1997, according 
to 30 per cent of IFAs, followec 
by the possible volatility of the 
stock market. 


cashing in 

° ENDOWMENT ? 



The Index-Tracking PEP 
that performs the best 


1 


(also costs the least) 




A glance at the table 
will show that - since 
its launch one year ago 



Average UK Income & Growth Trust 


16 . 08 % 


- the Index-Tracking PEP from Legal & General has proved that it offers PEP 
investors unbeatable value for money. 

It follows the FTSE All-Share Index. This Index reflects the performance of the entire 
stockmarket , so it removes the risk of being over-exposed to shares which under- 
perform and lessen your return. 

In fact £6,000 invested in the Legal & General Index-Tracking 
PEP last year would now be worth £7.1 10* f compared to just 
£ 6.965 in the average UK Income & Growth Trust. And there's 
still time to invest this financial year. 

Unbeatable costs ... 

At just 0.596 p.a.. you won't End a cheaper Index-Tracking PEP 
anywhere else. And there are still no initial charges or withdrawal 
fees to pay. 

To End out more about the UK's best value Index-Tracking PEP. call 
now: or return the coupon 
below. Alternatively, you can contact us at 
h ttp://wwrw. legal-and-gen erdl. co. uk 



The Index-Tracking PEP 

0500 11 60 22 

Please quote reference number A-JSf/J 


"Souree- Mictopal. on a bid to bid basis with gross income reinvested from 01.I1.9S to 01.11.96, since launch. fTTus makes no allowance for 
onv management charges which are applicable to a PEP but our charges would not significantly alter the performance disparity: Fast 
performance is not necessarily a guide to future performance. Both capital and income values may go down as well as up and you nay not 
get back the amount invested. Tax assumptions are those currently applicable and are subject to statutory change. The value ofiax relief n 
depend on vow individual circumstances. All comparisons of cost apply to PEPs investing wholly in unit trusts. Full written detai s are 
available on request. All statements are correct as at 01.11.96. For your protection calls will usually be recorded -and randomly monitored. 
Legal & General (Direct) limited. Registered in England No. 2^02080. Registered OfBce: Temple Court, 11 Queen Victoria Street. London tew 
4TP. Representative only of the Legal & General marketing group, members of which are regulated by the Personal In vestment Authority an 
IMRO for the purposes of recommending, adxising on and selling life assurance and investment products boning Legal & Genera/ s name. 


• Post to: Legal & General (Direct) Limited, FREEPOST SWC0467 
; Cardiff CFl 1YW. 

• Please send me full written details of the Legal & Genera/ 

• Index-Tracking PEP. 


AiSJt.i 


SURNAME (Mr/Nw/MWMst 
FORENAMES 


m ADDRESS _ 
* POSTCODE. 


DATE OF BIRTH 


TEL NO: Home 


TEL NO: Work 


• If you already have any PEP investment, please tick here / 7 . 

* \Fc* may telephone you to make sure information requested has arrived sifety. Now and then, nv may idl you 
9 about Other product* or senicat ofTeted by the Legal & General Group of companies that we hclienr maybe 
• of interest ro you. If you would prefer not to receive tills carefully selected information, please tick here j_J. 
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Room for all the family: the annexe generation 
of homes. Left, Lilac Cottage, Harmby, North 
Yorkshire on the market at about £155,000 
through GA; top. Old Bam Cottage, Rodmeil, 
near Lewes Is for sale at around £215,000 
through Humberts; above, Fairlight Cottage, 
Cirencester, Gloucestershire - details from 
Hamptons 


Back to the family home 

Has the demand for small, box-like homes ended? By Rosalind Russell 


F orecasters call it “the Waltons effect™. 
Instead of a millennium marked by 4 mil- 
lion of us living alone, as predicted 
gloomily by the Government, we could swing 
the other way. We could see a return to three 
generations of a family sharing the same 
house, as they do in the sentimental American 
TV series, The Waltons. Instead of building 
inner-city one-bedroom flats, goes the theory, 
developers should be concentrating on five- and 
six-bedroom houses. It rather scuppers John 
Gummer’s plan for inner-city regeneration to 
protect green field sites. 

But Graeme Leach, of the Henley Centre for 
Forecasting, says it would depend on the fam- 
ily members getting along. Not everyone has a 
brother like John-Bpy. Not everyone would 
want a brother like John-Boy. 

“We don’t think the large growth [of single 
home owners] the Government is projecting 
will come to pass,™ says Graeme Leach, who 
outlines the Waltons effect in the Centre’s 
newly published Housing Futures. “Economic 
and social factors are intertwined. Rising afflu- 
ence in the Eighties permitted people to move 
out of the family home and buy their own. We 
don’t expect the build-up of economic growth 
to be as strong over the next few years. The 


demand for smaller properties could be 
reversed. We are dubious about the Govern- 
ment’s projections and we think they should be 
toned down.™ 

Two major financial factors oould encourage 
living en famille : expensive childcare, and res- 
idential care for the elderly, which gobbles up 
inheritances at £500-plus a week. The two could 
possibly be resolved by using the equity from 
the sale of the grandparents’ home to buy a big- 
ger house with granny annexe. And while par- 
ents are at work, children could be cared for 
by granny. A sprightly granny, of course, may 
resist this plan. 

“Inheritance is the boom that's never hap- 
pened,™ says Leach. "So many couples have had 
to sell up in advance of one of them dying, while 
the other goes into residential care, estates are 
not being passed on. At some stage, people may 
well look at the cost and say ‘hang on, this is 
daft* ™ 

It may explain a flurry of interest in houses 
like the one under offer through Hamptons in 
Broadway, Worcestershire. 110 and 114 High 
Street are two detached, self-contained cottages 
linked by a conservatory. The main house has 
three bedrooms, the annexed cottage two. At 
offers over £285,000, the price is within the 


reach of two generations, each with a property 
to sell. 

This possibility has not gone unnoticed by 
builders who took the Government at their 
word in the Eighties - and found themselves 
burdened with a huge stock of poky studio flats 
you couldn't give away. They are not about to 
have their fingers burnt again. 

If, however, your family is more Addams 
Family than Waltons, living alone might seem 
a better option. And it needn't mean living in 
a box. 

“It’s one of the great myths of household pro- 
jections that single people need small houses,™ 
says Roger Humber, director of the House 
Builders Federation. “The equation is dan- 
gerous and wrong. We've had the experience 
in the Eighties of trying to build specifically sin- 
gle units; now most are unsaleable.™ 

Though 35 per cent of the people who 
bought flats in Crosby’s Brindleyplace devel- 
opment in Birmingham were singles, they 
wanted at least a second bedroom for friends, 
family visitors, to use as a home office, or - in 
extremis - for a lodger. More than 60 per cent 
of the new or renovated flats Gluttons has sold 
in Docklands have two bedrooms. 

“Young single working men are more likely 


to find a one-bedroom flat ideaL” says Mr 
Humber. “They are out a lot. As they begin to 
cohabit they leapfrog the first-time buyers mar- 
ket, buying bigger properties. Increasingly, late 
20s and early 30s buy three-bedroom houses. 
Mr Gummer drew attention to divorce. But tor 
a divorced 35-year-old mother, a one-bedroom 
flat is the last thing she wants. And divorced 
fathers want space for their children’s access 
visits.” 

Mark Wilkins, a 23-year-old duty manager for 
Bass Tavern in Birmingham, fits Mr Humber’s 
single-man profile. He bought a one-bedroom 
flat in Crosby's Symphony Court development 
“I'm too busy to worry about looking after a big- 
ger place, and anyway I have enough room to 
fit in my desk and computer. I don't plan to 
many in the near future." 

Roger Humber sounds exasperated with the 
theorists who don’t work at the sharp end of 
the property trade. “Small houses are not a neat 
solution. We reject the idea that people should 
be crammed into little boxes on an old, indus- 
trial city site, which of course appeals to envi- 
ronmentalists. 

“It is a dangerous political illusion. We have 
got to build bigger houses because people value 
space and privacy.™ 



Let sur 
bring a 


Geoffrey Rlgrem on Spanish properly 


I n the mid-Sixties, the 
British began to buy 
second homes* in 
significant numbers in 
Spain's Mediterranean and 
island resort areas. Since 
then, the main attraction 
has remained constant: the 
feeling of well-being 
generated by 300 or more 
days of sun a year. 

But every year tome of 
some of the other incentives 
- bargain-price properties, 
low “rates” and utility 
charges, more or less 
voluntary taxes, and good 
food and wine for next to 
nothing - disappear. That’s 
the price of post-Franco 
progress and levelling-up 
within the EU. Spain’s 
standard of living now 
equals our own. 

For a couple of decades, 
the running costs of a 
m ains tream villa or 
apartment in Spain were 
considered insignificant- It 
was the norm for British 
owners to pay a local gestor, 
a legal administrator, to 
settle all regular bills, while 
kith and kin enjoyed the 
place a tow times a year, 
leaving it locked and unused 
until the next visit But 
times have changed and, 
increasingly, owners are 
prepared to let their 
properties to cover 
outgoings. 

David Scott an agent 
specialising in the Neija 
region of Andalucia, 
explains: “I don’t sell 
property as an investment. 
People buy tor pleasure, not 
profit. But in the late 
Eighties up to a third of of 
my buyers began to enquire 
about rental potential to 
defray overheads. Now they 
all ask.™ And how many 
actually rent out their 
homes for part of the year? 
‘They all do,” he says. “So I 
now offer my clients a rental 
service.™ 

This trend is not to be 
confused with the 
professional business of 
investment in holiday 
accommodation. And it’s 
only a distant relative of 
peak season relocation - the 
practice of some canny ex- 
pats (particularly In Ibiza) 
to vacate their desirable 
villas with pools, move into 
something basic and pocket 
a few grand a week in rent. 

Clearly, nor all resort 
homes have the same letting 
potentiaL What helps? As 
always, that cliched but 
brutally accurate phrase 
applies: Position. Position 


and Position. Less than an 
hour from an airport; on or 
near a golf course; within 
sight, sound and an easy 
walk of the sea; dose to . 
amenities but out of earshot 
of late-night hilarity - these 
are the unsurprising- 
essentials for successful 
letting. But they are not ' 
enough on their awn. 

Steve Williams ofIPC, ' . 
whidki sells property in 
Tenerife and die Costa 
Blanca, says that a reliable 
dimate is an obvious factor 
for easy rental “The 
weather on Tfenerife is good 
year-round; so a return of 9 
per cent on a new two- 
bedroom home is 
achievable. The long season 
south of Alicante helps 
rentals there, too.™ And Mr 
Williams is dear that 
grouped houses and 
apartments in small low- 
rise complexes return a 
higher percentage of the 
purchase price than most 
individual villas. 

Over the last four years a 
pueblo of a dozen two- 
bedroom linked houses has 
achieved occupancy levels 
for his owners which 
Conrad Hilton would have 
envied: 70 per cent overall, 
hitting 89 per cent in June, 
July, August; September, at 
Easter and at Christinas. 

The MarbeUa-based 
agent Geoffrey Knight 
reports that gross weekly 
rentals on well-located, two- 
bedroom apartments in 
peak season are between 
£400 and £600. Three- or 
four-bedroom villas with 
pools fetch about double, 
and returns of £12,000 to 
£18,000 annually are 
common (as they are in 
Ibiza, with real estate prices 
and cachet similar to that 
stretch of the Costa del 
Sol). Rental commissions 
are typically 10 per cent of 
gross income invoiced, and 
15 per cent to include full 
maintenance. 

One prediction can be 
made with confidence. The 
sun will continue to shine 
on favoured parts of Spain 
for 300 or more days a year. 
The demand for civilised 
self-catering homes under a 
blue sky is still on the 
increase - and, luckily for 
owners, so are the rental 
rates. 

David Scott International 
01279 792162 ; IPC Property 
Consultants 0181 642 4376 ; 
Geoffrey Knight & Associates 
003452823059. 
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Major Property 
Auctions 1 

Mainly By OrJcr of The Mortgagees 
including the Halifax Building Society 

NORTHERN 

29fi Jareary - flatted Pat Ricecoant - 8839 772211 
110 Lots 

Co Durham. Nerth/West'South Yorkshire. Tyne d Wear, 
hats. Cumbria. Cbryd. Cheshire. Northumberland. 
Qwjrtedi Merseyside, C I Manchester and Humberside 

MIDLANDS 

SXh Jsatary - NEC, Birtusgfcam - 0839 772282 
30 Lots 

Shropshire, Wanrkkshire. Stiffs. West Midlands. Jkrbrt 
Nats. Leicestershire, Norfolk. Hereford A Worcester. 
Lina. O.wn and Wortaunklre 

CSiaOmmUbaenUpImi 

a tacA ts) uhs mn '*n*t a ta|eliaS fc aaba fa hAs wttnato 
Fahti Uk iopJ dphn ibjtmr RfOmi nanpilad Kdafe 
Ofa, r* FVx. OOn hfllGmRHtSaalLSnifcia. KantFQ* UU) 


Overseas Property 

NERJA-F0UR OWNERS SCHEME 

. ? ~ *■“” T I Chumbera Hill the 

m fines location near 
beach, views over 
Sr; sea- TDouniains and 
farmland. Secure 
freehold with own 
pool, fully furnished, 
sax tv. etc. 

£12,500 -£39,000 

Other Properties: Coast/lnbnd New/Resak; VBas, Farms. 
David Scott fnterrvsUoivri, Deerhunt House. Epping Road. 
Fojpdon, Harlow Essex CM 19 5DA. 

Td 01279 792162 

FOPDAC Member 


~ ■“ IT FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS I I u 

Fax or Post informationcoupon! 1 1 NW DORDOGNE 
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Whir wait to mm TOTHS 
house to pay less for J'gJJ 
huHings insurance? 444 

PJ Home Insurance 777 
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£87,500 

Tat 0171 816 3100 
Mr Walton 


SPANISH DREAMS 

ALMERA+ 


The Real Spain 

fincas, farmhouses, 

COUNTRY. VtLLAGE AND 
TOWN HOUSES: 
FROM ONLY £4,000 
New Lafcoskte VBtea from 

£55,000 Inc. ploL 
Full inform atior pack from: 
WESSEX HOMES (EUROPE) 

01323 733320 


Wanted 


CHANNEL 4 

MOVING PEOPLE 

This popular Channel 4 
programme » iooiang for people 
to realm in Hie OCX! icnes. 
WhjiewT your dreumstanoev. if 
you're movnif anytime between 
uow and April then we'd love to 
hear from yon. Pkatse cat 

0171 580 8636. 


East Anglia 




Historic S/D riverside 

cottage. 

Sympathetically restored . 
many traditional features. 

beamed ceiling, etc. 

2 bedrooms. living room. 
Litcbeo/dincr. bathroom, 
garage/gardens. 

£49,950 

01945 465198 



Docklands: The future of Loudon? 

Find out about this growth area 
in next Saturday’s Independent 

To advertise call Lorraine or Jonathan. . 
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The return of Kieran 
Prendiville's immensely 
popular drama series set in 
county Wicklow sees 
romance blossom at the 
village play - BBCl 



Rebecca 


Charles Dance, Diana Rigg 
and Faye Dunaway know 
the meaning of ham in this 
lavishly camp romp through 
Daphne Du Mauriers 
pot-boiler - ITV 



La Belle Noiseuse 


EmmanueUe Bean poses 
nude for blocked painter 
Mjchei Piccoli in Jacques 
Rivette’s mesmerising, 
four-hour magnum opus on 
art and life - C4 
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Serena Mackesy 

In my week 



U 


The ice-cube 
has melted 
and is 
boiling 
against the 
small of my 
back. I can 
feel my 
expression 
change from 
seasoned 
traveller to 
wild-eyed 
terrorist 


E veryone has their post- 
fecto tips for a painless 
festive season, and here 
is mine: don’t go anywhere 
by aeroplane. Don’t even 
think about it. It will only end 
in tears. 

Heathrow, in the dosing 
stages of the year. I'm on my 
way north to bond with the 
relics. Everything seems to be 
going swimmingly. I have 
remembered to pack both 
toothbrush and vest, have 
charmed a cab driver into tak- 
ing me all the way for £20 and 
am even, as a result, early. I’m 
in a good mood. First mistake. 

Terminal One heaves with 
waddling travellers, which 
makes my mood even sunnier. 
The sight of people hauling 
mas king-tape-sealed suitcases 
on broken straps always makes 
me feel grown-up and sophisti- 
cated. I amble to the domestic 
flights queue and smirk as the 
couple in front of me 
go through the "What 
do you mean you 
haven’t got them?”. **I 
thought you had 
them” pantomime. 

At the desk, I hand 
over my ticket to 
Aberdeen. The British 
Airways representative 
glances at it, clacks a 
couple of letters into 
her keyboard and says 
“You’re travelling with 
someone else.” “Nope.” “Oh,” 
she says. “I’ve got you down 
as in a group. Still. I ll give 
you an aisle seat" Strangely, 
this rings no alarm bells. I 
thank her, wave goodbye to 
my bag and stroll off to , 
partake of those peculiar 
joys available in airports. 

An hour later, me, my teeny 
bottles of glop, biographies of 
mass murderers, and extra 
socks are enjoying a prawn 
sandwich that cost the gross 
national product of Sarawak 
and listening to a trio of Aer 
Lingus trolley dollies as they 
discuss their recent assessment. 

“She tried to tell me," says 
one, “to get my hair cut. 1 said, 
look, TU wear any style you 
like, but I’m not losing my best 
asset for you.” “D'you know 
what she did to Gloria?” says 
another. “Only gave her the 



An Eye Full for 97 

Your complete guide to entertainment 
television and radio over the next ’ 
seven days. Plus, our critics make 
their predictions for 1997 


number of Wfc/gbt Watchers. 
Said she’d be having trouble 
getting up the aisles.” I glance 
at the clock and see it's 20 
minutes to my Sight Head for 
the x-ray machines. Tin queue- 
ing with my boarding pass 
when something makes me 
glance at iL Feel like some- 
one's dropped an ice cube 
down the back of my jumper. 
Printed in the “TO” section is 
one word: “Belfast”. Under 
“Name of Passenger" are the 
words “Mackie A Mrs". 

Now, after long experience 
of the World's Favourite Air- 
line. 1 am used to the concept 
of mislaid luggage. This is the 
fust time they've actually lost 
me. I race back to the check-in 
desks, barge to the front while 
the queue mutters “I say” and 
“Did you see that?". 

Everyone seems uncon- 
cerned. “It's aD right," they 
say. “The Belfast Sight has 



been delayed by a few minutes. 
You’ve plenty of time." “But 
]’m not going to Belfast. I'm 
going to Aberdeen.” She looks 
doubtful. “l\fcVe got you 
booked to go to Belfast, Mrs 
Mackie. In a group.” “I'm not 
A Mackie. I'm S Mackesy. 
Look. My ticket savs 
Aberdeen." “Oh.”' 

The ice cube has melted and 
is boiling against the small of 
my back. I can feel my expres- 
sion chang e from seasoned 
trave0er to wild-eyed terrorist. 
“Well just get you off the 
Belfast flight." she says. It's 10 
minutes to the projected take- 
off for Dyce. “Can you call the 
Aberdeen gale and lell them 
Tm on my way?" She gets one 
of those I-know-what-Fm- 
doing looks. I start hopping 
from foot to foot. Wonder why 
God saw fit to give me a name 


that brings on dyslexia in the 
reader. A couple of phone calls 
later, she smil es reassuringly. 
‘Your bag’s not going to 
Belfast." “Oh, good.” I con- 
sider saying something sarky 
about the explosives contained 
within but remember how 
po-faced people in airports get 
about that sort of joke. I ask 
how I'm going to get it back. 
“You'll have to sort that out at 
Aberdeen.” she says. 

Ninety minutes later, 
blotched from a quarter bottle 
of claret and the screams of a 
red-haired infant encountering 
its sinuses for the first time. 

I'm kissing the tarmac in the 
land of ray fathers. The imme- 
diate forebear is waiting mild- 
mannered ly in arrivals. We 
pace the terminal until we find 
a sign saying “British Airways 
Customer Services". A young 
woman is playing with her 
computer. After a minute or 
so, without looking 
up. she says “Can I 
help you?” I 
explain my predica- 
ment. She finally 
honours me with a 
glance of pure 
disdain. “So you 
were going to 
Belfast and you've 
managed to end up 
here?” I sigh. Try 
again. Suggest she 
check the telex 
machine. She pulls a face, 
leans over. “Ah," she says, 
“You’re Mis Mackie.” “No. 
Mrs Mackie is probably in 
Belfast now. I'm here.” “And 
you were supposed to be going 
to Belfast.” The inner me now 
resembles a Munch woodcut. 

Back home, awaiting my 
case and watching EastEnders 
while everyone else carouses at 
a party, I open the BA Com- 
ments form that has accompa- 
nied my hand baggage. The 
front bears a picture of a smil- 
ing earth suspended in a deep 
blue universe. “How,” says the 
legend below, “do we make you 
feel?" I find a green pen, 
search my vocabulary for dys- 
phemisms, fiD the space with 
swear-words. Then I screw it up 
and throw it on the fire. Fortu- 
nately. I had the prescience to 
collect two of the things. 
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Ooh er. There go our morals 


I f there is a bell, it win be foil 
of people like Anne Atkins - 
I don’t think there's much 
room for disagreement on that. 
The question is, will they be the 
punished, burning in pits of sul- 
phur as a penalty for overween- 
ing righteousness, or the pun- 
ishment for the rest of us, just 
sitting there and looking smug 
for aU eternity? Actually, I'm 
starting to get the feeling that 
this is already happening - first 
she's on the Tbday programme, 
nominated as personality of the 
year for no better reason than 
that she has denied that you can 
practise Christianity and homo- 
sexuality at the same time; and 
then she turns up chi Libera] 
Britain on Trial (Radio 4, Thurs- 
day), promoting the idea, if that 
isn't too strong a word, that sex- 
ual freedom leads to child abuse 
and murder. So it’s posable that 
I'm dead and paying for my mis- 
deeds - somebody, pinch me. 

Liberal Britain on Trial is a 
series of three programmes test- 
ing the proposition that the 
problems of modem society - 
identified by Nick Clarke as 
crime, family breakdown, 
divorce, delinquency and depen- 
dency on welfare -are the result 



of the nation having signed up to 
doctrines of individual freedom. 
Each programme is conducted, 
very loosely, like a trial - there 
is a prosecutor and a defender, 
witnesses are called and cross- 
examined, and every so often 
Judge Clarke says things like 
“Objection sustained”. This 
week, the charge was “Sexual 
freedom has broken many of the 
links that bind society together 
and distorted relationships. It 
has undermined the family and 
corroded morality.” 

Of course, if this had been a 
proper trial there would have 
been some agreed standard of 


evidence and Mary Kratovs 
case for the prosecution would 
have been thrown out in the firet 
five minutes. She turned out to 
have no material evidence or wit- 
nesses with direct experience of 
the sexual freedom she was talk- 
ing about What she needed 
was some victim to point the fin- 
ger and say “That’s him! He's the 
one who ruined mv lifer while 
in the dock Liberal Britain 
twirled its moustaehios like 
wicked Sir Jasper. Instead, she 
produced Bob and Sue. who 
have had their ups and downs 
but have never regretted their 27 
years of marriage' and members 
of an organisation called Youth 
for Christ who believe that sex 
is aD right only within a context 
of emotional commitment. And 
of course, Mrs Atkins, a ssenins. 
that to allow some freedom nec- 
essarily leads to unlimited free- 
dom, including the freedom to 
abuse and murder children. 

In addition to vacuity, we 
had self-contradiction:" Ms 
Kenny herself suggested that 
marriage is necessary to lame 
young men, who would other- 
wise certainly be promiscuous 
{she pointed out that young 
men have 20 times as much 


testosterone as young women, 
which I bad ahvays thought was 
to do with testosterone being a 
male hormone). One of her 
witnesses, a barrister called 
George Brown, maintained that 
marriage was important because 
nature demands that children 
Have a father. So which is it - is 
marriage there to thwart nature, 
or to fulfil it? 

All in all. this was a fairly 
pathetic case, only watertight 
w hen it was circular t if you think 
marriage is necessarily a moral 
thing, then of course more lib- 
eral divorce laws arc immoral;, 
and never persuasive. Polly 
Toynbee, defending, spent most 
of her time leaning on the goal- 
posts having a quiet chat with the 
linesman, only occasionally hav- 
ing to scoop up the ball and roll 
it back to the opposition, who 
mostly responded by runnineoff 
up the field an J scoring an own 
goal. On the other hand, it did 
make for riveting listening and 
reminded you along the way of 
the best justification for sexual 
repression: it's much, much fun- 
nier than anything that could 
replace it. But oops. I'm off to 
hide the photos - here comes 
the vicar. 


Set co-ordinates for 1860, again 


A s was mentioned in this 
space last week, Simon 
Callow’s theatrical read- 
ings in An Audience with 
Charles Dickens (BBC2, ended 
Mon) gave a shrewd idea of 
how our ancestors staved off 
boredom in the evenings. Not 
much has changed, mind . For 
anyone too lazy to pick up the 
book themselves, you can still 
get your 19th-century fiction fil- 
leted and plane red for con- 
sumption. The only important 
innovation is that, for a modem 
audience, wearing a bonnet is 
optional. 

The BBC drama department 
ended 1996 with an adaptation 
of a novel published in 1868, 
and began 1997 with a novel 
published in 1860. Years come, 
years go, and on New Year’s 
Eve television does its best to 
join in the annual Big Bender. 
But some things never change: 
frocks are stOJ on the box. 
Thank God the novel was 
invented as recently as the 18th 
century. Not too many classic 
conversions to go. By the end 
of the millennium. Andrew 
Davies will have adapted the 
lot, and maybe the odd original 
drama will reach the screen. 

Fingers crossed they won’t all 
be like Element of Doubt (ITV, 
Mon). A mere 24 hours before 
ITV screened Cuts (Hies), a 
comedy about a televirion com- 
pany’s shameless pursuit of the 
lowest common denominator. 



here was that policy made flesh 
on the same channeL You could 
call just about any thriller Ele- 
ment of Doubt and get away 
with it, from The Moonstone 
(BBC2, Sun and Mon) 
onwards, but there are some 
things a title can't cover up for. 
Hooked on red herrings? This 
was the repast for you. The plot 
was basically a file* from Hitch- 
cock's Spellbound: nice wife 
suspects her suave husband is 
trying to shuffle off her mortal 
coiL Wrongly suspects, in the 
movie. Rightly, in this sbop- 
sofled bit of off-the-peg Carl- 
loniana. The wife smelled a rat 
when she discovered that her 
husband was furtively taking a 
contraceptive drug. Just to 
make sure she wouldn't con- 
ceive, he drowned her in the 
bath. Works every time. Nigel 
Havers - who else? - must 
make a New Year resolution to 


do something similar to his 
agent. 

The watery end in Hie Mill 
on the Floss (BBCl, Wed ) was 
a more gorgeous, lyrical affair. 
We consume a lot of plots in this 
day and age, and in the interval 
since your reviewer last gobbled 
up this one. he’d completely for- 
gotten that the Tulliver siblings 
drown in a flood. Quite frankly, 
this George Eliot fella would 
never have got his script past 
Timothy West’s media mogul in 
Cuts. It made you think too 
much. And what happened to 
the standard nuptial send-off? 
As for Emily Watson playing the 
moral quandary that is Maggie, 
she let the side down horribly 
with a performance of such 
piercing, unomamenled hon- 
esty that the actors charged 
with playing the men in her life 
tended to blend in with the 
woodpanelling ( excepting 
Bernard Hill, whose proud, 
profitless father stirred a distant 
memory of Yosser Hughes ). 

Though published only eight 
years apart, spot the differ- 
ences between that and The 
Moonstone. Even more than his 
brothel-creeping companion 
Dickens, it was Wilkie Collins 
who wrote for television before 
it was invented. Without 
Sergeant Cuff, a bachelor with 
a passion for his rose garden 
(overdone to a tee by Antony 
Sher), how many quirky detec- 
tives with telegenic hobbies 


would have since occupied your 
screen? (That other stock 
Collins figure, the lawyer you 
can trust, doesn't seem to have 
come down to us). It's nice to 
sec the genre has evolved a bit 
since the author's day. The 
Moonstone is a cracking read 
partly because its characters are 
readers, participants in the one- 
on-one transaction we eall lit- 
erature: they send each other 
notes and letters which drive 
the plot forward far better on 
the page than they do on film. 
Television has always puzzled 
how to turn the sight of some- 
one reading into an inclusive, 
social experience.^! Audience 
with Charles Dickens got close. 
The Moonstone didn'L 
There was more old wine in 
new bottles from Steve Coogan 
and Eddie Izzard. Coogan ‘s 
The Tony Ferrino Phenomenon 
(BBC2. Wed) continued his 
rewarding love-hate relation- 
ship with Tight entertainment in 
the form of a louche Por- 
tuguese crooner who falls out 
with his guests. He must have 
been watching too much Alan 
Partridge. Cows (C4, Wed), 
about an upwardly mobile 
herd, found one of lzzard's 
extemporised flights of surre- 
alism solidifying into an hour- 
long pilot. Somewhere between 
Wodehouse's Blandings and 
Orwell's Animal Farm, it spares 
Andrew Davies the trouble of 
having to convert either. 


WEATHER 
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Europe and The World 


AA Roadwatch 



General Situation and 5-Day Outlook: 




Pressure will remain high near Iceland. A depres- 
sion over southeast France will drift east while a 
email low moves south across the Baltic. 

Today, the whole of Scotland and the islands will 
get some sunshine, but there will be a chilly breeze 
with one or two light wintry showers. Northern Ire- 
land is going to get some sunshine, but with a chilly 
northeast breeze and the chance of a light snow 
shower. 

England and Wales will get a cold northeast wind. 
A lot of cloud and showery snow can be expected to 
the east, but the west should be dry with some sun- 
shine. Sunday will see a little sleet or snow in the 
east, but most places are going to be dry. The wind 
will be lighter, but after a frosty start it is going to 

^Monday and Tuesday promise dry weather and 
light breezes. However, it will stay cold with frost at 
night and patchy freezing fog in the mornings. Lit- 
tle change is then expected through the middle of 
the week with the weather remaining settled. It will, 
though, stay cold with some frost and fog. 
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The constellation Orion, 
mythical figure superimposed. 

View looking SE to S about 1 0p.m this week 
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O rion is one of the few 

constellations whose shape 
is truly suggestive of the 
figure traditionally associated with 
it? The red supergiant star 
Betclgeuse at one shoulder of the 
giant hunter contrasts with brilliant 
blue-white Bcllatrix at the other. 
Rigtl marks the kneeling figure's 
foot, and Saiph his knee. Minlaka, 
Ainilam and Alnitafc. three in a 
row. form an obvious belt. Fainter 
stars mart out a raised hand 
brandishing a club and a shield or 
lion's skin on (he other one. 


A sharp eye on the "avoid -1 
hanging from Orion’s belt will 
detect not just point-like stars, but a 
hazy patch of diffuse light. 
Binoculars will show it up even 
better. This is the famous Nebula, a 
glowing cloud of interstellar gas 
1300 light years away, lit up by the 
blaze of light from newly formed 
stars. The luminous nebula is just 
pan of a complex of interstellar 
matter that occupies much of (he 
constellation of Orion. 
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Television preview 


The big picture 


“W 


Recommended viewing this weekend 
by Steven Poole 



Changes: Bowie at 50 Sat 10pm BBC2 
Futurewatch Sun 11,30pm BBC1 
Rebecca Sun 8pm ITV 


Merry Christmas, Mr Lawrence 

Sat 10.45pm BBC2 


David Bowie's acting career has had 
its fair share of lows, including his 
risible singing-codpiece turn as the 
Goblin King in Labyrinth. But here 
is one of his best foms, as the 
British Major Jack, resident of a 
Japanese prisoner-of-war camp, 
embroiled in an exhausting and 
disturbing battle of wills with his 
opposite number, Captain Yonoi 
{well played by Ryuichi Sakamoto, 
who also composed the infuriatingly 
catchy theme music). Beautifully 
dark and troubling. 


hat a fantastic death abyss". I refer to 
Changes: Bowie at 50 (Sat BBC2), an 
interview celebrating the chameleon 
hoUerer’s half-century. The mode of eulogy I have 
adopted is Bowie's own - exclaimed repeatedly as the 
sepulchral funk of “Heart’s Filthy Lesson" gnnds its 
socks off on Bowie's 1996 platter. Outside. Ffew other 
popular musicians could have made such a sexy, 
avant-garde noise aged 49, which is presumably why 
Bowie is getting the full treatment tonight on BBC2, 
with the interview followed by two of his more successful 
cinematic outings. I have no idea, by the way, what is 
meant by “What a fantastic death abyss"; nor, I 
suspect, does Mr Bowie, since he writes most of his lyrics 
using a quaa-Burroughsian “cut-up” process. 

Despite presenter Alan Yentob's pious attempts to 
turn the conversation into a duffer’s lecture on aes- 
thetics for beardy pointy-heads, Bowie is in splendid 
good humour. “I’m not an original thinker," he 
declares, from under a new ginger-flat- top hairstyle. He 
reminisces happily about foe days with Brian Eno in 
Berlin, where they glibly founded “the New School of 


Pretension” and grimaces at the memoiy of La’s Dance 
and how it shot him to global superstardorn (“artisti- 
cally and aesthetically my lowest point”). This is aU inter- 
mingled with familiar and rare archive footage, includ- 
ing a video from Bowie's Iate-19S0s heavy-metal band. 
Tin Machine. Watch this carefully, because as Bowie 
gyrates in a beard and sharp suit, scowling into foe cam- 
era. he looks exactly like Clint Eastwood. 

The programme ends with computer screenshots of 
Bowie’s website, driving home the point that he is an 
artist still managing to gild the cage of his present rather 
than settle into foe lounge of his past with pipe and slip- 
pers. Anxiety about the furure, on foe other hand, is 
foe raison d'etre of Foturewalcb (Sun BBC1). a new 
series that peers over “the scientific horizon” to con- 
front “the moral issues of the 21st century". Don’t worry 
unduly about how you could peer over a horizon, 
because even though this programme is fronted by 
Michael Buerk (of The Moral Maze fame ). it makes an 
episode of that radio show look like a fireside sympo- 
sium between Descartes, Kant and C E Moore. 
Futurewatch has to make some pretty dodgy assump- 


tions (like, in 30 years’ time well be able to download 
our personalities onto chips) before its arguments can 
even start. But when they do, the)'’ re grear fun. My. 
favourite panellist is the eminently sensible Rosalind 
Miles. “I can't help remembering vaginal deodorants,” 
she chirrups. A proposof what? I won't spoil it for you. 

If you re sent into palpitations of fotureshock by all 
this, and foe mimsy Oirishry of BaUykissangel (Sun 
BBC1) just makes you sick, you can seek refuge in yet 
another glossy period melodrama, Rebecca (Sun ITV). 
Daphne Du Maurier's potboiler is, as you know, rather 
like Jane Eyre rewritten by a bastard test-tube fusion 
of Barbara Caniand and' Agatha Christie, and so it 
makes for fruitQy irreverent television. Charles Dance, 
lord of foe manor is, as usual, graceful and wooden 
simiil tanecusly ( good trick, that) .' while poor Diana Rigg 
camps it up something obscene as Mrs Danvers, for- 
ever hiding under stairs with an evil grin ploying across 
her lips. Not an ounce of intelligence or subtlety in the 
direction, but it s veiy classify photographed, and if you 
stay foe course of Sunday’s opener, you'll be good and 
hooked for the conclusion on Monday night. 



The big match 


Man Utd v Tottenham 
Sun 4pm BBC1 : 


Old Traffoni's undersoil heating means 
this dash should @3 ahead despite the 
big freeze. It's the first time the two 
sides have met in the FA Cup for 17 
years, but Spurs’ current form is woeful, 
having endured 3 six-goal drubbing at 
Newcastle last weekend, well adrift In 
the Premiership, this is Tottenham's last 
chance to salvage something from the ■ 
season. United's midfield star David 
Beckham (above) will not be 
underestimating his opposition: “You 
never know what will happen. I think it 
will be a great game," 


Saturday television and radio 


BBC1 


7.05 The Pink Pianther (R) ( 7719891 J. 7.25 News and 
Weather (3103297). * 7 JO Defenders of foe 
Earth ( 2708839). 7.50 Speed Racer (R) 
(2702655). * 8.15 The Real Adventures of Jonny 
Quest (R) (8582278). * 8A0 The New 
Adventures of Superman (R) (S) (2796365). * 

9.15 Live and Kicking (5) (20119013). 12.12 
Wdather (7241 346). 

12.15 Grandstand. 12.20 Football (focus - Gary Lineker 
previews this weekend’s FA Cup third-round 
matches, which include Manchester United's tricky 
home tie against Spurs. 1.00 News. 1.05 Geoffrey 
Boycott. 1.15 Darts- First-round coverage of the 
World Professional Championship at Frimley 
Green, where number one seed Martin Adams is in 
action. 1.55 Speed Skating. 2.45Rugiy Union - 
Leicester v Toulouse in the semi-final of the 
European Cup. Plus, highlights of Ireland v Italy at 
Lansdowne Road. 4.45 Final Score. (SJ 
121368810). 

5 JO News, Weather 19509926). * 

5 JO Local News and Sport (181181). 

5J5 Cartoon (752 182 J. 

5.45 The Simpsons. Bart catches Homer on camera in a 
compromising situation (SJ (230013). * 

6.10 Due South. Benton Fraser returns in a new series of 
the lovely Canadian-mountie yams. Tonight we go 
all Shakespearean and cross-dressing -our hero 
disguises himself as a schoolmistress in order to 
track down a missing girlfSJ (240297). * 

6.55 Noel's House Party. GMn' it large with some 
crucial rhythmic beats, he’s a dance-floor wizard - 
oh no, it's not that sort of house party. The 
Ughtning Seeds provide the “music" (901425). 

7.50 The National Lottery Live. Dale Winton introduces 
the lads from East 17 (SJ (33862 7). * 

8.05 Casualty. Aristocrat grief (S) (168100). * 

8.55 News and Sport, Weather (Followed by National 
Lottery Update) (464891). * 

9.15 BTB1 Accidental Meeting (Michael Zinberg 1994 
US). Made-fbr-TV distaff reworking of Strangers on 
a Train, with Linda Gray and Linda Purl foe ill-met 
women who unwisely joke about swapping 
murders. Predictable (829568). 

1045 Match of the Day. Highlights of Premiership 

stragglers Coventry City's tricky FA Cup third-round 
home tie against giant-killers Wbldng. Plus, high- 
light of Arsenal v Sunderland fS) (81 57966). * 

12.00 The Frank Skinner Show (R) (S) (9921 1). 

12 JO Bid The Creeping Flesh (Freddie Francis 1972 
UK). Interesting Gofoic-Victorian horror fable from 
Hammer: Peter Cushing discovers a skeleton in 
Borneo which grows flesh on contact with water. 
Christopher Lee is not so amused (14853). 

2.00 Weather (1 1 77582). To 2 05am. 


BBC 2 


ITV/London 


Channel 4 


ITV/Regions 


7.10 GSS Parlor, Bedroom and Bath (Edward 

Sedgwick 1931 US). Second-rate Buster Keaton 
force has our man as a vagrant amusingly 
introd uced to high society (3233636). 

8 JO ESS3T Meet the People ( Charles Reisner 1 944 
US). Little gem of an MGM musical, boasting Dick 
Ffowefl as welder/playwright “Swanee" Swanson 
and Lucille Ball as Broadway star Julie Hampton, 
with a frfffic supporting cast (62946926). 

10.00 Chanakya (SJ (9115641). 10 J 5 Network East 
(S) (6706278). 11.20 Q Asia CSJ (5941461). 

1 1 .50 A Week to Remember (6777433). 12 . 00 
Michael Barry’s Choice Cuts (S) (21 72655). 

12.10 Rims of foe Year (5) (9769704). * 

12.55 Htd The Bad and the Beautiful (Vincente 
Minnelli 1952 US). Kirk Douglas stars, in a role 
rejected by Clark Gable, as a venal and maliciously 
ambitious movie producer, while starlet Lana 
turner, writer Dick Ffowell and director Barry 
Sullivan remember how he rained their careers. A 
great spa rid (y gossipy melodrama to kick off this 
aftern oon's Minnelli double-bill (34438487). 

2.50 QfSl Some Came Running (Vincente Minnelli 
1958 US). Disillusioned, demobbed writer Rank 
Sinatra tot’ Blue Eyes in one of his more convincing 
foespian outings) returns to his home town and 
gets mixed up with a gambler and a high-spirited 
floozie (Shirley MacLaine). Stylish yam with an 
energetic score from Elmer Bernstein (21038636). 

5.00 TOTP 2 (3) (9793758). 

5.45 Darts: Work! Championship. Live first-round 
action from foe Lakeside Country Club in Frimley 
Green, including matches involving number one 
seed England captain Martin Adams from Market 
Deeping in Uncolnshireand 1994 champion John 
Part of Canada (S) (2 7667723). 

7 JO News and Sport, Wfeather (737839). * 

7.45 What the Papers Say (S) (348094). 

7.55Dt (S) (221520).* 

9.00 Darts: World Championship (S) (2433). 

10.00 Changes: Bowie at 50. See Preview, above 

(426278). 

10.45 13W3 Merry Christmas Mr Lawrence (Nagisa 

Oshima 1982 UK/Jap). See The big picture, above 
(218075). 

12.45 HHBIZffiEy Stardust and the Spiders from Mats 
(DA Ffonnebaker 1973 US). Documentary - or, if 
you will, "rockumentary" - recording foe legendary 
1973 Hammersmith Odeon gig which saw Bowie 
bid farewell to his Ziggy persona forever. Very silly 
but somehow heroic at foe same time, even 20- 
odd years later, and new students of Britpop may 
care to watch foe late, lamented Mick Ronson on 
laconic axe melodies, providing a hallowed, never- 
bettered template for Bernard Butler, Graham 
Coxonef ai (969037). To 2.20am. 

REGIONS. Wales; 5.45 Wales on Saturday. 6,05 Darts: 
World Championship. 

Scot 2.50 The Flying Nfet 3.10 The Natural World. 4.00 
larraidh air Ealasaid. 


6.00 GMTV (1022297). 9 2.5 Scratchy and Co 
(681 52365). 11 JO The Chart Show (5) 

(20723). 12 JO Love Bites (28297). 1.00 News 
(9 6635013). * 1.05 Local News (96634384). * 

1.10 Worid of Wonder (95505556). 1 AO 
Snooker: Liverpool Victoria Charity Challenge 1997 
(5) (21639471). 3.50SeaQuest DSV (S) 

(747 i 568). * 4.45 News and Results 
(1873181). * 5.05 Local News (9599549). * 

5.10 Cartoon Time (7?) (3288051). 5 JO Clueless 
(1138278). 

5.50 Sabrina foe Teenage Witch. Raquel Welch guests 
as an outrageous aurrt (S) (222094). * 

6.1 5 Gladiators. Time at last for foe ultimate athletic 
Armageddon, an end-of-foe- universe tangle of 
exploding limbs and electrified perms - oh, no, it’s 
just the Grand Final between Southern softies and 
Northern hard men (and women) (SJ (695407). * 

7.15 Blind Date. The lovely Cilia (S) (139029). * 

8.15 Family Fortunes. The lovely Les (5) (996636). * 

8.45 News and National Lottery Update (Followed by 

Weather) (479723). * 

9.00 It'll Be Alright on the Night 8. Denis Norden 
cashes in on foe mysterious New Year benevolence 
of TV commissioners with another excruciating 
compilation of grinding double entendres and 
mispronounced polysyllables. There's also lots of 
clips of cock-ups, of course, from such hardy 
televisual favourites as Baywatch, Play Your Cards 
Right, Cheers, London's Burning and Coronation 
Street (R) (S) (2487). * 

10.00 Goodbye My Love. Odd scheduling for a lugubrious 
drama-documentary about euthanasia. Robert 
Lindsay stars as Derek Humphry, an Englishman 
who became a prominent pro-euthanasia 
campaigner in foe USA (codename: Operation 
Hemlock) after helping his first wife to die. Gwen 
Humble is his second wife Ann, who assists with 
her parents’ suicide before taking her own life. But 
Humphry's campaign wasn’t in vain, as foe state of 
Oregon finally decided to make euthanasia illegal. 
The question is: how far can a sympathetic, even 
campaigning film help foe cause when it's 
fictionalising and distorting foe trofo?(S) (6365). * 

12.00 Snooker. Liverpool Victoria Charity Chafleng; 
1997 . Second semi-final (59424). 

1.30 U1SI Florida Straits (Mike Hodges 1986 US). 

Raul Julia is foe leader of a motley group searching 
the Cuban jungle for a stash of gold buried 20 years 
earlierduringfoe Bay of Rgs invasion. With foe 
nice Fred Ward. Dial "a" for alcoholically 
enhan cable (if you must) (623259). 

3.15 BB3 Steptoe and Son (Cliff Owen 1972 UK). Not 
utterly dreadful spin-off from the TV series. Harold 
falls for a stripper, and allows Dad to tag along on 
their honeymoon. As you do. With Harry H Corbett, 
Wilfrid Brambell, Carolyn Seymour (954747). 

4.55 Cool Vibes (35094037). 

5.05 Coach (SJ (474769S). 

5.30 News (92308). To 6.00am. 


6.05 Sesame Street (RJ (42252 77). 

7.05 Biker Mice from Mars (R) (S) (7580926). 

7J5 Sonic the Hedgehog (R) (2999452). 

8.00 Trans World Sport (SJ (96487). 

9.00 The Morning Line. Racing preview (SJ (83384). 

1 0.00 Gazzetta Fbotbafl (tafia (35162). 

11.00 BOtz! Gridiron grief (SJ (55926). 

12-00 OKI The Secret Garden (Fred McLeod Wilcox 
1949 US). Margaret O'Brien is foe orphan who 
fives with her widowed unde (Herbert Marshall) 
and his paralysed son (Dean Stockwell). Together, 
foe kids nurture Uncle's secret garden back to 
blooming glory, in this dunking MGM adaptation of 
foe Frances Hodgson Burnett tale (622384). * 

1.40 Racing. Adverse weather conditions have seen the 
SandownFferk meeting cancelled. Instead, 
coverage is of the all-weather meeting at Lingffeld 
Park. Live races covered: 1 .45; 2.15; 2.45; 3.15; 

3.45 (S) (37656988). 

4.05 Ben Casey. An episode of this ancient black-and- 
white US medical soap (5948704). 

5.05 Brookside. Omnibus. Jimmyfinally makes his 
departure, and Georgia finds Naf s ultimatum 
unbearable (S) (4024452). * 

6 JO News, Weather (201704). 

6 J5 HTOB Murder on the Orient Express (Sidney Lumet 
1974 UK). The stars are stuffed into this velvet- 
plush Agatha Christie adaptation, foe best yet 
filmed, like Irttie oily fish in a can. Albert Finney's 
wonderful Poirot tries to solve a gruesome train- 
bound murder. You know foe score: Lauren Bacall, 
Ingrid Bergman, Sean Connery, Vanessa Redgrave, 
John Gielgud and Michael York (19067471). * 

9.00 The Fragile Heart A welcome rapid repeat of this 
thoughtful foree-parter in which Nigel Hawthorne's 
successful cardiologist undergoes various ethical 
and emotional trials (R) (7216384). * 

10.15 Klirak! (SJ (836433). * 

10 JO m Body Snatchers (Abel Ferrara 1 993 US). 
Ferrara's reworking of foe 1 950s B-movie is a 
masterpiece of alien shock-horror in its own right. 
Meg Tilly and Garbieile Anwar defend a military 
base f rom foe monsters. .. (24668839). 

12,05 HUB Space Master X-7 (Edward Bemds 1958 
US). Alien-fungus grief in this gormless sci-fi flick, 
starring Bill Williams as foe scientist examining the 
space -rock goo. Good title, tho’ (6508216). * 

1.20 1233 1 he Shopworn Angel (HC Potter 1 938 US). 
James Stewart is a naive Texan soldier who falls in 
love with actress Margaret Sullavan while on his 
way to fight in Worid War One. The stars work 
some magic with a dire script (297259). 

2.55 GHa The Search (Fred Zinnemann 1948 US). 
American GI Monty Clift (debuting here on the big 
screen) helps a 10-year-oid Czech refugee (Ivan 
Jandl) recover in post-war Germany. Intelligent and 
not over-sentimental drama (910143). 

4.50 Mr Don and Mr George (R) (71261414). 

To 5.15am. 


ANGLU 

As London except: 1.04pm Anglia Air Watch 
(82700190). 1.20 Ffinu Murder in Three Acts 
(60483393). 5.04 Anglia Air Watch 
(6670525). 5.05 Anglia News and Sport 
18419138). 12.45am Film: The World is Full 
of Married Men (101252). 2.25am Carnal 
Knowledge (8232320). 3.25am Rim: Elen I 
(609146). 5.25-5. 55am Hell and High Wa- 
ter: the Making of Cutthroat Island (1177691). 


CHANNEL 3 NORTH EA5T/YDfffiSH(R£ 

As London except* 1.10pm Film: Murder in 
Three Acts (60483393). 5.10 Channel 3 North 
East- Full Time (5723238). forks.- Scoreline 
(5713138). 9.04 forts.- Local Weather 
(857751). 11.10 The Making of Moll Flanders 
(615770). 11.40 Lafts at the Baths (228428). 
12.10am Film: The Woman in Red (505225). 
1.45am Funny Business (5 8788). 2.15am Fibre 
Jock of the Bush veld (942558). 4.10am 
Pushing the Umrtsr The Making of Eraser 
(47957900). 4.40-5.55am Film: Melody Tune 
(9269366J- 


CUIKAL 

As London except: 1.10pm Film: Murder in 
Three Acts (60483393). 5.05 Central News 
(6679886J. 5.10-5 -20pm The Central Match 
- Goals Extra (5723738). 


WTV 


As London except: 1.10pm Film: Murder in 
Three Acts (60433393). 5.05 HTV News and 
Sport (84/9738). 12.45am Rim: The World 
is Full of Married Men (101252). 2.25am Car- 
nal Knowledge (8232320). 3.25am Rim: 
Eleni (6097 46). 5.25-5.55am Makingof Cut- 
throat Island (1177691). 


MERIDUN 

As London except: 1.10pm Film: Ernest Saves 
Christmas (60483393). 12.45am Film: The 
World is Full of Married Men (101252). 235am 
Carnal Knowledge (8232320). 3.25am Rim: 
Eleni (609746). 5J5-5J5am Making of Cut- 
throat Island (1 1 77691 J. 


WESTCOUMTRY 

As London except: 1.10pm Rkn: M wrier in Three 
Acts (60483393). 12.45am Rim: The Wbrtd 
is Full of Married Men (101252). 2.25am Car- 
nal Knowledge (8232320). 3.25am Rim: 
Eleni (6091 46). 5.25-5.55am Making of Cut- 
throat Island (1177691). 


S4C 


As C4 except 6.05am Early Morning: Aii-Ter- 
“ " * ' ' (4715428). 


rain Marathon Christmas Special 

7.00 The Magic School Bus (57799). 7.55 Hong 
Kong Phooey (4765848). 8.05 King Arthur and 
the Knights of Justice (7947206). 11.50 
Home to Roost 1-8958409). 12.55pm Slot Mel- 
thrin (9268003). 125 Happy Prince 1 2954436 J. 

2.00 Faust (2741480). 5.20 Brookside 
(55470480). 7.00 News (980374). 7.15 No- 
son Lawen (3458799). 8.20 Gadaei Garth ewin 
(571225). 9.05 Lon Goed (279799). 935 Clint 
Night: The Greatest: Clint Eastwood (864042). 
10.05 AF1 Lite Achievement Award (1027157). 
11.25-1. 30am Rim: White Hunter, Black 
Heart (15950041). 


Radio 


Radiol 

flMttHfrM 

7.00am Kevin Greening 10.00 
Dave Pa aits 1.00 Jo While/ 4.00 
John Peel 7.0 0 Danny Rampling: 
Lowegrocwe Dance Party 9.00 Radio 
1 Rap Show 12.00 Reggae Dance- 
hall Nile 2.00 Essential Mix 4.00- 
7.00am Charlie Jordan 


Radio 2 

iam«zR(i 

6.00am Mo Dutta 8.05 Brian 
Matthew 10.00 Steve Wright's Sat- 
urday Show 1.00 Arthur Smith’s 
Amusing Bits I JO Smith and 
Jones Sound Off 2.00 Judi Spiers 
4.00 Nick Barraclough 5.00 The 
Simon and Garfunkel Stay 6.00 
Mary Black In Concert 7.00 Bitter 
Sweet 10.00 The Arts Programme 
12.05 Charles Nove 4.00-6.00am 
Mo Dutta 



1 Choice 


In Agenda (11am R4), Laura 
Cumming finds that lottery 
money is building fantastic new 
theatres and galleries, but 
nobody can afford to put any- 
thing on in them? and a special 
edition of Music Matters (with 
guest panellist Richard Armstrong) 
(5.45pm R3) asks whether the 
orchestra has a future. 


Radios 

002-97.4*: HD 

6.55am News Headlines; Weather. 

7.00 Record Review. 

9.00 Building a Library Rodney 
Milnes compares available 
recordings of Humperdinck's 
opera Hansel and Grate!. 

10.15 Record Release. 

11.15 Reissues. Jan Smaczny lis- 
tens to the latest batch at reis- 
sues from Testament. 

12.00 Private Passions. Australian 
novelist, poet and librettist David 
Malouf talks to Michael Berkeley 
about fus favourite musical mo- 
ments, including a Chopin wait, 
a Haydn string quartet, and a 
ft®* by Bach played by pianist 
Sviatoslav Richter. 

1.00 News: Threads. An explo- 
ration erf the material world pre- 
sented by Hannah Andrassy. 
{1/5). 

1.20 Vmtags Yeare: The Phitoanno- 
nia. Humphrey Burton traces the 
history of the Philharmonia. 
(1/6). 

3.20 The Finishing Touch. David 
Campbell is joined by pianist 
Roger Vignoies and five students 
to discuss the finer points of 
Mozart’s Quintet for Piarto and 
Wind. K542. (2/6). 

4.05 Bach Harptschord Concertos. 
Bach: Concertos in C minor for 
Two Harpsichords. BWV1062-. 

In C for Three Harpsichords, 
BWV1064; in A minor for Four 
Harpsichords, BWVI065. 

5.00 Jazz Record Requests. 

545 Music Matters. Ivan Hewert 

chairs a public debate on or- 
chestras in the UK.See Choice, 
above 

6J0 Live from the Met Ibsea. 


Fucdni’s brutal and enduringty 
popular opera of lore, political 
jealousy, murder and suicide set 
in Rome, where Tosca, an opera 
singer, helps hide her lover 
Cavaradassi, an escaped politi- 
cal prisoner. 

9.45 Blue Skies. Geneticist Profes- 
sor Steve Jones explores the art 
and science behind 
metamorphosis. 

10.15 Impressions. Brian Morton 
and Alyn Shipton introduce a 
Rare Music Club concert given 
last November in the Amotfinl, 
Bristol. Pianist Andrew Ball plays 
compasitons by Howard Skemp- 
ton. Tom Armstrong and Vbsili 
Lobanov. 

12J0 Misterioso. Ian Carr talks to 
drummer Billy Higgins about the 
brief but intense period he spent 
working with Thelonlous Monk 
in 1960. (818). 

LOO Through the Night. 

6.00-7. 00am Sequence. 


Radio 4 

(9Z4-946HbmsatbLW) 

6.00am News. 

6.10 Farming Today. 

6.50 Prayer tor the Day. 

7.00 Today. 

9.00 News. 

9.05 Sport on 4. 

9 JO Breakaway. Holiday and travel 
news, presented by Anne Gregg. 

10.00 Loose Ends. New year mirth 
with Ned Shem n and guests. 

11.00 Agenda. Laura Cumming, 
Arts Editor of The New States- 
man, examines the impact of the 
National Lottery on me arts. See 
Choice, above 

11.30 From Our Own Correspon- 
dent. The BBC’s foreign corre- 
spondents present views of the 
countries they are based In. 

12.00 Money Box. 

1225 Just a Minute. Nicholas Par- 
sons hosts the improvisationaf 
panel game, with off-the-cuff wit 
Item guests Ffaul Merton, Derek 
Nimmo, Clement Freud and 


Peter Jones. 

12.55 Weather. 

1.00 News. 

1.10 Any Questions? 

1.55 Shipping Forecast 

2.00 Arty Answers. 

2J0 Saturday Playhouse: The 
Silent World o( Nicholas Quinn. 
The instincts of Inspector Morse 
are severely tested when he is 
called in to investigate the mur- 
der of a deaf examination 
irrvrgilatot 

4.00 Making History. 

4 JO Science Now. 

5.00 Consequences. Denys Blake- 
way looks back at the 1963 pro- 
posals for streamlining the 
British railways put forward by 
Dr Richard Beeching, in which a 
third of the network was to be 
axed and more than 2.000 sta- 
tions closed. The plans sparked 

a national outcry, but did the 
end results prove beneficial? 
(1)4). 

5.40 Footnotes. A profile ol George 
F Train, the American entrepre- 
neur who introduced trams to 

London in I860. 

5 JO Shipping Forecast 

5-55 Vlfeather. 

6.00 S« O'clock News. 

6.25 Year Ending: 

6.50 Cafe Days. Simon Partes in- 
vestigates cafe culture in Zagrab. 

7 JO Kaleidoscope Feature. A pro- 
file of Hack entertainment troupe 
The Chocolate Kiddies whose 
tour of Europe during the 1920s 
had a far-reaching impact on the 
European music of the time. 

With contributions from jazz his- 
torian Alyn Shipton and musi- 
cians Garvin Bushel! and Doc 
Cheatham. 

7.50 On These Days. Events from 
50 years agp this week, when 
an escalation of violence in 
Palestine led to fuel shortages. 

5-50 Saturday Night Theatre; Wild 
Hops. By Sally Wortxjyes. An 
end-af-art-era drama set In 1959 
which examines the social and 
personal effects of changes in 
the hop growing industry. With 


George tones. 0/4). 

935 Classics with Kay. Brian Kay 
examines tour different com- 
poeare’ views of Scotland. 

9.50 Ten to Ten. BBC correspon- 
dent Martin Bell talks to Martin 
Wroe about matters of faith. 

10.00 News. 

10.15 With a Little Help from My 
Friends. Francis McNeil's drama 
examines the turbulent relation- 
ship which existed between Bri- 
an Epstein, The Beatles and the 
other bands he managed. 

11.15 The Blue Room. John Ford- 
ham examines some of the most 
popular music of the 20th 
century. 

11.45 Uncle Mori's Celtic Fringe. 
By Rater Tfanfcswood. Carter 
Brandon rates a holiday In 
Wales with ho Unde Moil With 
Stephen Thome, Sam KeUy and 
Christian Rodste. (5/5). 

12.00 News. 

1230 The Late Story New Year's 
Day. By Fay WteJcfan. 

12-48 Shipping Forecast 

1.00-6. 00am As World Service. 


Radio 5 

(693. MW) 

6.05am Dirty Tackle 6 JO Brian 
Hayes at Breakfast 9.05 Weekend 
with Kershaw and Whittaker 11.05 
Top Gear 11.35 The Game's Up 

12.05 Baker and Kelly Upfront 

1.05 Sport on Five 6.06 Slx-O-Six 

6.05 The Treatment 9.05 Daliyn 
UK 10.05 Brief Uves 1035 Word 
Up! 11.00 Night Extra 12.05 Night 
Talk 2. 006.00am Up AU Night 


Satellite 


SKYl 


7.00am WKRP m Cincinnati 189907). 
730 Georgs (91742). 8.00 Young In- 
diana Janes Chronicles (457231 9.00 
Star Trek: The Next Generation 
(376781- 10.00 Quantum Leap 
(97926). 11.00 Star Trek (77162). 

12.00 WWF 1435201 1.00 WWF 
(69568). ZOO hung Fu: The Legend 
Continues (46758). 3.00 Star Trek: 
Deep Space Nine (69094J. 4.00 Star 
Trete Vfoyager (51029). 5.00 The Hit 
Mix (7655). 6.00 Kung Fu: The Legend 
Continues (49704). 7.00 Hercules: 

The Legendary Journeys (82433). 8.00 
Coppers (4704). 8J0 Cops 13839). 

9.00 Cops (77013). 930 Cop Files 
(51549). 10,00 Law and Order 
(81704). 11.00 The Red Shoe Diaries 
(5 2758). 1130 The Movie Shaw 
(61013). 12.00 LAPO (374951. 

12 JO The Lucy Show (980181. 1.00 
Dream On (54834) 1 JO The Edge 
(93211). 2.00-7 .00am Hit Mm Long 
Play (630561. 


snrz 

7.00pm Beverty Hills 90210 
(8535487). 8.00 Melrose Ptoce 
(84489071 9.00 Pacific Drive 
(8451471). 10.00 Tales from the 
Crypt (6055891). 1030 Tales from 
the Crypt (6071839). 11.00 Stand 
and Deliver (9989407). 1130 Stand 
and Deliver (5675723). liOO- 
6.00am Hit Mix Lang Play (9542211). 


smr MOVES GOLD 

4.00pm Gandhi (1982) (5883907). 

8.00 Breakout il975> (9192520'. 

10.00 The Accused (1 988) 
(3SJ61278L 11.55 Mictey Sprllane's 
Mike Hammer: Murder Tates All 
(1989) (4339452). 135 Dr Jekyll and 
Mr Hyde (1931) (6691766). 3.15- 
535am Random Harvest (1942) 
(59411143). 


SWSPWI5I 

7.00am Wbrtd Sport (2?/$/i. 730 
F-iencan Cavalcade (73100) 830 
Racing News r 30181). 9.00 NHL 
Power Week (43704). 10.00 Rugby 
Club (35)00). n.oo Hold the Back 
Rsge (22636). 12.00 Sports Saturday 
1 34599). 2.00 Rugpy Union - Live 
(2447704). 6.00 Fbotoalf Special: FA 
Cup Thud Round (68013). 730 Rug- 
by: Ireland Vs Italy (99704). 9.00 NFL 
American Footbali - Lve \144S164). 
12 .3 0-3. 00am Ice Hockey 1 5482591. 


Classic FM 

(1000-101 3WfcFW) 

6.00am Sarah Ward 9.00 Count- 
down 12.00 Gardening Forum 

1.00 Alan Mann’s Packed Lunch 

4.00 Jane Markham 7.00 Russian 
Rwelation 8.00 Evening Concert 

10.00 The Classic Quiz 12.00 An- 
dre Leon 4.00 The Travel Guide 

5. 00-6. 00am Michael Ranstone. 


Virgin Radio 

11215.1 1ST 1 250Mb HIT I(58WtfW 
6.00am Janey Lee Grace 10.00 
Jeremy Clark 2.00 Mark Forrest 
6.00 Lynn ffareons 10.00 Richard 
Fbrter2.00-6.00am Howard Pearce 


Worid Service 

(198Mb DO 

1.00am Newsdesk 130 Quote... 
Unquote 2.00 Newsday 230 Peo- 
ple & Polities 3.00 News 3.15 
Sports Roundup 330 Music Review 
4.00 Newsdesk 4 JO Seeing Stare 
4.45 On toe Move 5.00 Newsday 
5 30-6. OOam In ftabe of God 


sw Boras 

630am Shock Treatment (1981) 
(29346). 800 The First Men fa the 
Moon (19641 (57310). 10.00 Rurv 
Wild. Run Free 0963) (48029). 12.00 
AH She Ever Wbnted (1996) (47433). 

2.00 Trail of Tears (1995) (66164). 

4.00 Between Lore and Honour 
(1994) (54871 630 Dragonworid 
(1993) (85520). 8 JOO The Bradv 
Bunch Mow (1995) ( 97365 ). 10.00 
Before the NI0it(1995) f 3421 7297 ). 
12A5 Delta of tfenus (1994) 
(5780507). 130 Calendar Girt (1993) 
(70277). 3.00 Taking toe Heat (1992) 
( 74673 ). 43(M5.00am Between Owe 
and Honour (1994) ( 60495 ). 


MOnECHUHEL 

6.00am Travels of Marco Polo (1993) 
094771 7.00 Big Wheels and Sailor 
(197 0) (37704). 84)0 Son of Lassie 
(1945) (55452). 104)0 Black Beauty 
11994) (66471). 12.00 The Adven- 
tures of Yellow Dog ( 1994) (45075). 
230 The Magic Bubble (1992) 
(66146). 430 Black Featow (1995) 
13029). 6.00 My Girt II (1994) 

(837 621 8.00 The Android Affair 
(1995) (95907). 10.00 Bad Boys 

(1995) 157075). 12.00 Ffrewi Stu- 
dent (1994) (447927). 1.40 Bad Boys 
(1995) 07565;). 3^0-6, 00am Ruby 
In Paradise (1993) (44552292). 


SinSPQHTS2 

7.00am Soccer AM (42555201 11.00 
Figure Skating (70067041 1.00 Wbrtd 
Sport (929661 7). 130 Wto^ycfing 
Magaane (1620723). 2.00 Tennis 
19S60J77J. 5.00 Darts: WDC Warid 
Champunship Semi-finals - Live 
(9987471). 11.00 Cnctet: Hall of 
Fame (6000907). 1130-l.OOam Foot- 
baft Wbrtd Cup Classics - Was* Ger- 
many Vs England 1990 r399J27g). 


SIW SPORTS 3 

12.00noon UK Skiff Sailirw 
(93459907J. 1230 High 5 
(67498568). 1.00 Worid Motor Sport 
(20357384). 5.00 UK Staff Sailing 
(75803384). 5-30 Hlgi 5 
(S75S7655). 6.00 Ice Hockey: Not- 
tingham Ran there Vs Manchester Storm 
- Live (75732278). 830 Goff: Ander- 
sen World Championship Serm- finals - 
Live (87 859365). 1 130-12.OOmid- 
night High 5 (56212433 ). 


UVE1Y 

6.00am Affmy Experience 630 Fash- 
ion 7.00 Revelations 730 Fate and 
Fortune 8.00 Why Files 830 Vfaeo 
Bax 9.00 Psychic Pets 930 Fashion 

10.00 Revelations 1030 Agony 11.00 
Psychic Pets 1130 Fate and fixture 

12.00 Campus Capers 1230 The Vflty 
files 1.00 Nation Live 1.15 Looking lor 
Love 130 Psychic (fats 2.00 Fashion 
230 Agony 3.00 Fate and Fortune 
330 Prn Money 4.00 Sport Live 5.00 

Agsty Experience 530 Seventies Ffap 

Show 6.00 Fashion 630 Sport Live 

7.00 Pin Morey 730 Revelations 8.00 
Psych* PHs 830 Agpny 9.03 Fashion 
930 Looking far Love 9.45 The Bot- 
tom Line 10.03 Sport Live 1030 
Stand-Up Live 11.03 Fate and Fortune 
1130 The Sex. Show 12jQ3 Revela- 
tions 1230 Kiss TV- Kiss Lifestyle 

13 O6.00am Night-Time Programmes 


Winter Sale 


Bargains 

O 


IN CENTRAL LONDON HOTELS 


M'MC 


£ 28 Royal Scot 

Near King's Cross and Euston 
0171 278 2434 


FROM ONLY 


r 30 Charing Cross 

By Trafalgar Square in the 
heart of the West End 

0171 839 7282 


£28 


PER PERSON 
PER NIGHT 


£40 


Kensington Palace 
CIom.- to Kensington High St. 
& KnigViLsbridge 

017! 937 8121 
A THISTLE HOTEL 


INCLUDING 
FULL ENGLISH 
BREAKFAST 


£42 


The Grosvenor M *+** 
Victoria & Buckingham Palace 
0171 834 9494 
A THISTLE HOTEL 


£44 


Mount Royal ,.•**** 
Marble A nil, overlooking 


Oxford Street 
0171 629 8040 
A THISTLE HOTEL 


£44 


Royal Horseguards 


Clov: to Trafalgar Square 
Whitehall anr 
of Parliament 



: Houses 


0171 839 3400 


A THISTLE HOTEL 
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PIUQ:S VALID ilh j AMIARY - 2Tt ii FITiKII \K'i 


CHILDREN WELCOME! 

Snarin^arijoin with Jaduiu: Undrr6: Stav & eat breakfast 
6- \ S: Stay free, tJ each per breakfast 
All rooms has v proah- hathroom, direct dial telephone, TV *nd tea ft 
nuking IJjhti^. PrH.es per person per night based on ’ rxy.pt 
•T iww room, mclinlinn Tull EngLiiji breakfan. N.. single txeupney^ . 

Ask your Travel Agent to book through Highlifc on0800WQ400 
(N. Ireland 01232 312000) or call the hotel of your chofoe. - 
please quote reference EA IN 0401 

Hyfanp -ul^t t.ilwnwl wUhI.it. All.fca,boHTra « umerfpanga fra 
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the commentators 



Today’s royal 
crisis is not jmt 
about marital 
breaJcdoivn, 
infidelity and too 
much shopping 


Yu 




Tribes who won’t see the 
forest for the sleaze 


aaronovitch 


I was silting in row Q of the 
stalls in the New Theatre in 
Cardiff on New Years Eve 
when I realised that Britain was 
going to become a republic. We 
were not there to see Harold 
Knter’s latest play, nor some 
piece of left-wing misereria 
featuring a wrongly jafled Irish- 
man, a venal politician, a cor- 
rupt newspaper tycoon and 
anal sex. Nor was the audience 
composed of professional mid- 
dle classes seeking to be seared 
by indictments. 

Entitled Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, the play had an anony- 
mous author, and though the 
leading male role (Jack) was 
taken by Su Pollard, this did not 
seem to be in pursuit of any 
challenge to sexual or gender 
stereotypes. In the seats around 
me were the engineers of 
Penarth, the garage owners of 
the Vile and the stolid burghers 
of Roath. And they and their 
children were ail busy laughing 
at the Royal Family. At 
Camilla, at Fergie, at Diana, at 
Charles, at Andy, at the Queen 
Mum (crosses himself). Nor 
were these affectionate jokes, 
as told about erring friends or 
popular celebrities. They were 
contemptuous - cruel, even. 
These were jokes that were 
understood and responded to 
by the very people who might 
once have been expected to 
sustain monarchy. 

So what ? Previous monarchs 
have survived a mauling. Just 
look at the cartoons of GQlray, 
featuring farting Georges and 
fornicating Williams! But these 
are examples from pre-demo- 
craric history. Since universal 
suffrage, there has not been 
such a crisis of confidence in 
the monarchy - even at the 
time of the Abdication. 

And today's crisis is not a 
simple product of infidelities, 
marital breakdown and a bit too 
much shopping. It is, rather, the 
exposure of the immense gulf in 
social attitudes and experience 
between the subject on the one 
hand, and the family from 
which the monarch has to be 
chosen, plus the gang of ridicu- 
lous aristos and celebrities with 
which that family chooses to 


surround itself, on the other. 

My own moment of truth 
came with Prince Philip’s views 
on gun control. It wasn’t that I 
disagreed (though I did), but 
that his arguments had man- 
aged to be so utterly unin- 
formed by the debate raging 
around him. In the circles in 
which the man moves, he sim- 
ply hadn’t heard the case being 
made for banning handguns. 
How could this happen? 

If, like I wa s, you are tempted 
to write this off as a genera- 
tional problem, consider how 



almost entirely 
with the nobs and the extremely 
wealthy. His idea of early ado- 
lescent joy is not to meet Alan 
Shearer or be given a season 
ticket for Manchester United, 
but to shoot a stag! I'm not nec- 
essarily against shooting stags 
(has to be done, old bey), but 
where’s the fun in it? (“Daddy, 
did you see when the blood 
came spurting out of its head? 
Wasn’t it ace?”) 

And now the heir to the 
throne is off in Klosters with 
Thra Palmer-Tb mlrins nn, fam- 
ous. trust-fund babe. I have 
nothing against her - somebody 
has to model for Cartier and 1 
suppose that it’s never going to 
be me. But this is a woman 
whose magic moments come at 
events such as Countess Debbie 
von Bismarck's housewarming 
party in a converted police sta- 
tion in Chelsea, or when wear- 
ing turquoise python knee- 
boots. She is of the other-life, 
and yet she is important to 
William's view of the world. 

On ITV this week, there 
will be a two-hour programme 
on the future of the monarchy, 
chaired (robustly, I hope) by 
Trevor Macdonald. Viewers 
will be invited to ring one of 
two 0891 numbers and cast 
their votes for or against the 
continuation of royal rule. This 
time, the royalists will win. 
But not, I suspect, for much 
longer. Twenty years from now, 
when asked' “where is the 
monarchy?" the answer will 
resound around the islands: 
“It’s behind us!" 


B razil’s Amazon 
rainforest could be 
likened to Amer- 
ica’s Wild West of 
old, where he who 
had the biggest gun or fattest 
wallet wrote the* rules. 1 trav- 
elled to the Amazon for Chris- 
tian Aid in September to see 
whether measures agreed at 
the 1992 Earth Summit in Rio 
de Janeiro to protect the 
forests and its people from 
illegal loggers, goldminers and 
settlers are working. 

Chief Thmakuraie of the 
Parakana Indians, a tribe that 
lives beside a tributary of the 
Amazon in Para slate, told me 
a typical tale: “We do not want 
the loggers on our lands. They 
give us diseases, they kill the 
forest animals and take turtles 
from the river so we have noth- 
ing to eat. They cut down the 
trees. If the trees go, some of 
our children may survive, but 
they will not be Parakana." 

This may sound familiar. The 
Rio Summit, which was at- 
tended by most world leaders, 
was supposed to signal a new 
willingness to take the envi- 
ronment and indigenous rights 
seriously. Though important 
conclusions were reached in 
Rio, much of the aid promised 
by developed countries at the 
summit to help developing 
countries preserve and sustain- 
ably use their natural resources 
has not been forthcoming. And 
it is ironic that in the rainforests 
of the host nation, Brazil defor- 
estation rates have increased 
from 1 1,130 square kilometres 
a year in 1991 just before the 
conference to 14,896 square 
kilometres a year in 1994. 

In response to this alarming 
trend in deforestation, the 
Brazilian government itself 
launched new measures in the 
summer of 1996 intended to 
halt or slow this destruction. 
The government recognised 
that much of the problem is 
caused by mahogany logging in 
reserves like that of the 
Parakana. which are legally set 
aside for indigenous people. 
The mahogany loggers not 
only cause damage themselves 
but also open the routes by 
which other settlers follow, 
adding to the destruction. 

Logging in indigenous areas 
is illegal but hard to trace 
because of the vast size of the 
Amazon, so Brazil set out its 
new measures in July to hall 
the illegal logging - a ban on 
new mahogany-felling licences 
and a re -evaluation of all exist- 
ing licensees. Furthermore, the 
area within any logging con- 
cession that can be felled has 
been reduced from 50 per cent 
to 20 per cent 


by Jamie Dnmunond 



Logging means the future paints a grim picture for Amazonian Indians. Photograph: Christian Aid/Jamie Drummond 

(Sven the large amounts of money to be made, corruption 
among the Brazilian environment police is rife 


Can these new steps have 
any impact? One of the biggest 
concerns is the Ibama ^the 
Brazilian environment police). 
The Ibaraa is grossly under- 
funded: its budget was cut by 
40 per cent in 1995 and now it 
has only 650 agents, 120 land 
vehicles and 30 boats to patrol 
an area the size of Western 
Europe. 


Jose Lutzenberger. the for- 
mer Brazilian Secretary of 
State for the Environment, 
summed it up when he said 
that Ibama outstations were 
“ 100 per cent branch offices of 
the logging companies". Given 
the large amounts of money to 
be made, corruption is rife. 

We arrived in Par State dur- 
ing the burning season, one of 


the dry periods when huge 
areas of rainforest are burned 
and cleared for cattle ranching 
and farming. From our small 
propeller plane, the forest at 
first appeared like a green 
ocean, but soon smoke from 
forest fires enveloped the view 
in a grey-green haze. 

We travelled to the reserve 
of the Kayapo Indians to locate 


trucks carrying illegal maho- 
gany. To reach the reserve, we 
drove for two hours through 
the smouldering remains of 
what just days before had been 
pristine rainforest- Within min- 
utes. we found a truck carrying 
about £30,000 of illegal maho- 
gany. The engine was still 
warm and a cabin door was 
open - the loggers bad seen us 


coming and were probably 
watching from the under- 
growth. 

Instead of confiscating the 
vehicle and stolen wood as 
they are empowered to do, 
the men from Ibama punc- 
tured the tyres and took some 
photographs. They- feared that 
guns were trained on us from 
the bushes. One officer mut- 
tered bitterly that to do their 
job properly, Ibama needed 
the resources to make more 
journeys like this, and more 
military' back-up, so they would 
have less to fear from retal- 
iation. 

The Parakana know their 
land has been deforested ille- 
gally. We flew over a large 
deforested area that our GPS 
(global positioning service) 
proved was within the reserve. 

A timber company called 
Perraehi was fined fur* illegally 
logging the area in 1993. 
Perraehi is one of the m.-tin 
suppliers of Brazilian maho- 
gany to the UK market. While 
the UK’s Timber Trade Fed- 
eration claims that all Brazil- 
ian mahogany in the UK is now 
legally sourced, the Parakana 
claim that Perraehi is still hand- 
ling timber from illegal logging 
within their reserve. 

“The problem is that, to get 
around the law, timber com- 
panies work increasingly 
through sub-contractors. It is 
therefore hard to prove 
whether companies like Per- 
rachf are involved," explains 
Thrcisio Fcitosa of Cimi, an 
organisation supported by 
Christian Aid to work with 
Amerindian tribes. 

“The government’s new leg- 
islation, though a step in the 
right direction, cannot guaran- 
tee that mahogany on the mar- 
ket is legally and sustainably 
sourced 1 would ask consumers 
in the UK to think twice before 
buying it,” he said 

From the evidence 1 saw, the 
Brazilian government needs 
to do more. Fust, it must put 
more resources into ensuring 
that indigenous land rights are 
respected Ibama also needs to 
be better managed and 
resourced. 

Sarah Tyack of Friends of 
the Earth has a further request: 
“If the Brazilian government 
wants to prove its credibility on 
the environment, it should sup- 
port a ban on the mahogany 
trade under Appendix 11 of 
the Convention on Inter- 
national Trade in Endangered 
Species, early in 1997." That 
would be a meaningful New 
Year's resolution. 

The writer is a researcher for 
Christian Aid 


Hunting the truth 


Islington-born vege- 
ian who switches off 
ure programmes if 
art eating each other 
likely candidate to 
c-hunting. But unlike 
ajority of people who 
-emeiit, I have one 
cig credential: I have 
lone it. And as the 
ng lobby again scents 
th the prospect of a 
ivemment, and exist- 
s dwindle through 

.in#-? fp-ir nf 



to attack bunting: 
jlirit many of the 
:fer to protect our- 
- the kiting of ani- 
ty and blood - all 
of sport. It is even 
ck the hunting fra- 
.es of posh, pink- 

ifton-Tufton types 
n stirrup cups and 
he mouth fuel the 
,f an unspeakable 
in pursuit of the 

js complex and 
Live - and is most 
hose least likely to 

w it* . . , 

1 was shipped out 
>ndon and off to 
n Irish Wexford 
which my step- 
was once Master. 


children on 
s. united to 

sesLthingLas 

ever seen to 

id urban child. 


fin rush of a 
Iren achieve 
themselves, 
(hunting eti- 
stringent of 
love of the 


Townies who 
would end 
fox-hunting 
need to 
examine their 
motives, 
suggests 
Jojo Moyes. 
Would the fox 
really benefit if 
this traditional 
country sport 
were illegal? 

outdoors. People who go hunt- 
ing have a healthier respect for 
animals than most of my urban 
neighbours. In our house, you 

got no supper until your horse 

Ins put to bed. Hurting a 
hound, even accidentally, was 
the greatest of sins. 

The argument that foxes 
need culling is too well known 
for me to repeat- But in most 
hunts you don t even see one. 
Hunting is a means in itself as 
well as the means to a end. 
Dare I say it, hunting is fun. 

And this is what animates the 
anti-hunting lobby 
people who hunt are honest 
K»ut the fact that they enjoy 
fpius. as small groups of 

Ijeople who congregate pub- 

jjdy, they are easy MJJJ 
protest. Fhr less easy to address 


is the more widespread way in 
which we abuse animaLs bred 
for killing. Dead foxes look 
unpleasant? So do daughter- 
houses, and so we choose to 
look the other way. Our meat 
products are carefully con- 
structed so as to give no hint 
that they were once parts of liv- 
ing, breathing animals. The 
only difference is that they are 
bred for slaughter - and that 
apparently makes it OK. 

After the BSE crisis some 
farmers admitted that they 
couldn't afford to feed their 
affected cattle, and that many 
were bellowing with hunger. 
Yet do you see organised 
protests in support of starving 
cattle? No, people sit at home 
eating hamburgers and. when 
pictures of huntsmen appear on 
television, condemn them 
roundly through mouthfuls of 
gristle. 

Personally, I would rather 
take my chances as a fox than 
be a battery chicken, dosed up 
with antibiotics in a wire cage 
too small for me to turn round 
in. Simply banning fox-hunta 
for its cruelty is hypocritical at 

confused. 

And after hunting is banned, 
and the last hounds and hunters 
destroyed, what should we con- 
sider ’next? A hunting ban 
would not lead to foxes being 
reprieved: fanners would 
simply resort to crueller, legal 
methods of lolling, such as hap- 
pens in other pans of Europe, 
where they have been shot and 
snared almost to extinction. 

As a town dweller. I see how 
easy it is for us to be judge- 
mental about country folk. We 
keep our dogs in tiny fiats, feel 
guilty when our children for- 
get to feed unwanted ham- 
sters, and then sign annual 
cheques for membership of 
the RSPCA- 


Let’s end the shouting 
and start the debate 

1997 is the year for the Liberal Democrats to 
seize the initiative, argues Alan Beith 


L iberal Democrats in Parliament have 
been looking forward to the period after 
the general election, when we expect to 
have even more MPs than our present post-war 
record of 26. But we now have an opportunity 
to exercise influence and really make the 
difference, before the election. The fact that the 
Government has lost its majority, and the 
collapse of the pairing sjjstem, have given us a 
powerful opportunity. I intend that we should 
take it. 

The public is sick of the shouting match that 
passes for Parliament on TV They are sick of 
the sleaze and the arrogance which they see in 
current politics. Although they want change, 
they are not impressed by Labour politicians 
pretending that they can transform the country 
without spending any money. They want to 
know what parties stand for. 

So, we must use the remaining months of this 
dying parliament to gel our views across. First, 
we will use the debates and voles on the Finance 
BSJ to set our priority for investment in edu- 
cation, and we will call on other politicians to 
stand up and be counted. If they say they back 
education, then they must vote for the resources 
it needs. 

Secondly, we will use our votes lo stop the 
Government from pushing through illiberal 
measures which Labour, in its desperation not 
to lose again, will not dare to oppose. We will 
continue to insist on parliamentary debate on 
civil liberty issues over which Labour are too 
ready to let the Government have an easy ride. 
We will oppose government plans which could 
require every working citizen to produce a cert- 
ificate showing whether they have ever had a 
criminal conviction. We will oppose the ludi- 
crously expensive plan to divert billions of 
pounds into prison buildings, when the money 
is needed to prevent crimes from being carried 
out in the first place. We will not be satisfied 
with leaving chief constables to authorise bug- 
ging activity by members of their own police 
forces. The Liberal Democrats in the House of 
Lords have already demonstrated that we are 
an effective opposition on many such issues. 
Thirdly, we will stand, virtually alone, for a 


kJ 


national and progressive approach to Britain's 
role in Europe. We have already got a Liberal 
Democrat resolution passed by the House of 
Commons demanding a referendum on con- 
stitutional change in Europe: we will press that 
demand, and we will put the neglected case for 
stronger British participation in a more demo- 
cratic Europe. 

Above aO, we will fight to protect the demo- 
cratic process itself. Increasingly it is left to 
liberal Democrats to block this government's 
attempts to push laws through Parliament 
without proper scrutiny, just as it is Liberal 
Democrats who challenge Labour’s abuse of 
power on many of the local councils they 
control. 

We shall be asking a lot from our MPs and 
candidates in the coming weeks. MPs in par- 
ticular will need to combine campaigning in the 
constituencies with intense activity in Parlia- 
ment. There will be some fierce debate - we are 
not prepared to play a game of insults, but we 
will stand our ground on issues which we believe 
matter to the people of this country. The other 
parties tty to exclude us from debate. Our 
leader is allowed only one question a week to 
the Prime Minister, compared to Tony Blair’s 
six, so we need to use other Parliamentary pro- 
cedures to make our case known: parlia- 
mentary guerrilla tactics may be needed. If the 
Government tries to win votes by trickery, it 
must expect a reaction from a party which cares 
about fcrtiament. 

In the comingweeks, the Conservatives and 
Labour parties will insult each other endlessly, 
but wifi get closer and closer together on policy 
issues. Indeed, Labour's political stance is 
largely decided by what the Conservatives do. 

Liberal Democrats are different. We have 
consistent policies on education, taxation, the 
economy, Europe, crime, electoral reform and 
civil liberty. In the dying days of this parliament, 
we must make that distinctive position clearly 
known. 1997 is our year of opportunity. 

The writer is MP for Bowick-upon-Tweed and 
Deputy Leader and Chairman of the Liberal 
Democrats. 
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When you buy a lottery ticket you've a one in 
14 million chance of winning the jackpot 
The chances that you may experience some 
form of rheumatic disease are rather greater. 

As many people in Britain today know, arthritis can cause 
severe crippling joint damage to hands and wrists. Feet, knees, 
hips, shoulders, elhnws, jaw and neck can also be affected 
causing unrelenting pain and disability. 

The Arthritis and Rheumatism Council is the only major UK 
charity financing medical research into osteoarthritis and 
rheumatic diseases at most university hospitals and medical 
schools in the UK. 

Unlike the lottery, successful research programmes aren’t 
dependent on chance. We need your help to increase our odds 
of finding a cure fix these destructive diseases. 


PlLVbv vnJ me. Your FREE Information Rack Q 
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Tir The Arthritis & Rheumatism Council, 
FREEPOST, Chesterfield, Derbyshire $41 7BR. 
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Lord Harvington 


For aD that he came from an im- 
peccable Tory background, bad 
impeccable Tory interests - 
golf, hunting, yachting and 
farming among them - and was 
a distinguished wartime fighter 
pilot, Robert Grant-Ferns was, 
above all other things, a great 
House of Commons man, with 
a solid background in local 
government. 

In 1933 he was elected as a 
local councillor In Birming- 
ham. In 1935 he entered Par- 
liament as member for St 
Rancras North. He lost that seat 
(not least because he had been 
unable to devote sufficient at- 
tention to it during his time in 
the RAF) in 1945.' 

He then contested Wands- 
worth twice, unsuccessfully, 
before winning Nantwich in 
1955: that seat he held until his 
retirement in 1974. He was 
Deputy Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and chairman of 
the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee during the years of Edward 
Heath's government, having 
never before held any office but 
that of a Parliamentary Private 
Secretary in wartime. 

Although he was staunchly 
right-wing in most of his opin- 
ions (for example, supporting 


General Franco enthusiastical- 
ly during the Spanish Civil 
Wax) he won, over the years, 
the stout regard of the Labour 
Party. It was a Labour govern- 
ment that honoured him, fast 
with a knighthood in 1969, 
and then, in 1974, with a peer- 
age; he look die title Baron 
Harvington. 

He was bom Robert Grant 
Ferris in 1907, and went to 
Douai School in Berkshire. He 
worked briefly as an estate 
agent before entering Parlia- 
ment: he always said that 
this experience stood him in 
good stead when be became a 
fanner. Then, in defiance of 
family tradition, he joined the 
RAF. 

He served in most of the ma- 
jor theatres of war, including 
France, Egypt, India and Mal- 
ta. Of his Maltese service he had 
particularly fond memories, 
and he was above all proud 
when - amid a string of foreign 
decorations - he was made a 
Knight Grand Cross of the Sov- 
ereign and Military Order of 
Malta in 1949. 

As befitted his background in 
local government, Grant- Ferris 
was deeply invoked in hospital 
work, showing none of the hos- 


vatives to the post-war creation 
of the National Health Service. 
But it was as a breeder of sheep 
that he really made his extra- 
parliamentary reputation. He 
was no mere jobbing farmer: 
he gave assiduous attention 
to the selective breeding of 
sheep, and his eminence in 
this field was recognised by his 
election as president of the 
National Sheepbreeders’ As- 
sociation in 1956; he also served 
no less than three terms as pres- 
ident of the Southdown Sheep 
Society. 

Grant-Fenis’s support of 
Franco was, in all probability, a 
reflection of his devout Roman 
Catholicism. Though never a 
religious prig, he carried the 
belief in honoar and uprightness 
inculcated by his faith into his 
House of Commons career. If 
ever - so parliamentary tradi- 
tion has it - a man’s word was 
his bond, it was the word of 
Robert Grant-Ferns. It was his 
unwavering hi gh reputation for 
straight dealing and unrivalled 
knowledge of parliamentary 
procedure which won him such 
a high reputation on all rides of 
the House. 

He was not, however, a very 


active peer, for he moved, in 
1974, to Jersey, to be with 
his daughter. But he left be- 
hind kind and grateful 
memories. 

Patrick Cosgrave 

Robert Grant Ferris (Robert 
Grant Grant-Fcnis), politician 
ban 30 December 1907; called 
to the Bar; Inner Temple 1937; 
MP (Conservative) for North St 
Pancras 1937-45, for Nantwich 
1955-74; Air Efficiency Award 
1942; POrtiamenuny Private Sec- 
retary to the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning (W.S. Morri- 
son) 1944-45; President, South- 
down Sheep Society of England 
1950-52, 1959-60. 1973; Presi- 
dent, National Sheaf Breeders' 
Association 1956-58; a Member 
of the Speaker's Panel of Chat- 
men, House of Commons 1962- 
70; chairman. Board of 
Management, Hospital of St 
John and St Elizabeth 1963-70; 
Kt 1969; President, Smilhfield 
Club 1970; Chatman of Ways 
and Means and Deputy Speak- 
er, House of Commons 1970-74; 
PC 1971; created 1974 Baron 
Harvington; married 1930 Flo- 
rence Brennan de Vine (de- 
ceased; one son, one daughter); 
died Jersey 30 December 1996. 




Burgess trains at Broughton Park, 1971 Photograph: Mike Brett 


A. H. Chaplin was the penulti- 
mate Principal Keeper of Print- 
ed Books at the British 
Museum, before the library 
departments of the museum 
were absorbed into the British 
Library in 1973. 

Arthur Hugh Chaplin was the 
elder son of the Rev Herbert 
Chaplin. As a nonconformist 
minister his father moved fre- 
quently and Hugh was educat- 
ed at a number of different 
schools including King's Lynn 
Grammar School and Bedford 
Modern School before taking 
his degree at University College 
London. After brief periods as 
an assistant librarian at Read- 
ing University and Queen's 
University, Belfast, he entered 
the British Museum as an As- 
sistant Keeper in the Depart- 
ment of Primed Books in 1930. 


All Assistant Keepers in the 
department were trained in 
cataloguing as a basic skill, and 
Chaplin devoted much of his ca- 
reer to various aspects of this 
work, becoming an acknowl- 
edged expert in the field. He 
also shared the other tasks of 
the library, including deputising 
for the Superintendent of the 
Reading Room and selecting 
books and periodicals to be ac- 
quired - he dealt with Spanish, 
Portuguese and Latin American 
material. 

Many of his colleagues left 
the museum during the Second 
World War to serve in the 
Aimed Forces or in government 
departments, but Chaplin was 
one of those who remained in 
order to keep the library service 
in operation, largely for the ben- 
efit of persons engaged in work 


Although his sporting life was 
dedicated to Rugty Union, first 
as a player and later as England 
coach and RFU president, one 
of the defining moments which 
shaped the philosophy of John 
Burgess came during a pre-war 
visit as a youngster to the Man- 
chester United football ground 
at Old Trafford. 

“I can still recall quite vivid- 
ly a United reserve, a 20-year- 
old called Johnny Carey, 
dealing with a high ball in a tight 
comer,” he recalled, half a cen- 
tury later. “The incident was 
only a few feet away from me 
and I can remember now, as if 
it were yesterday, how he took 
the bail on his instep and 
brought it under control in an 
instant. 

“I could not believe that a 
man could do what be did. I was 
mesmerised by a moment of 
pure skfll and that image has al- 
ways stayed with me. One Clash 
like that can make the most 
depressing game worthwhile 
for me.” 

Although he played one 


of national importance. After 
one of the bookstacks was de- 
stroyed with the loss of some 
250,000 volumes on the night of 
10(11 May 1941 (a night when 
several of the upper-floor gal- 
leries of the museum were also 
burnt out), he helped with the 
salvage work, which went on for 
many months. 

When the war ended and the 
recruitment of new staff began 
Chaplin was engaged in train- 
ing the new entrants in cata- 
loguing. He also became a 
Labour member of Ho l born 
Council, and devoted much 
of his spare time to improving 
the library service of the 
borough. 

In the late 1940s he was put 
in charge of current catalogu- 
ing, and in 1952 he was also giv- 
en the responsibility for editing 


John Burgess 


game with Blackburn Rovers 
during a year of association 
football for the dub after he 
left school, he quicldy decided 
that he did not share Carey’s 
talent. After service with the 
Fleet Air Arm in the Second 
World War, he turned to Rug- 
by Union with Old Salfordians 
and later joined Broughton 
Park. From that point, Rugby 
Union became his consuming 
interest. 

His playing days reached a 
pinnacle in the twilight of his 
career when, at 38, he was cho- 
sen to play for the North West 
Counties against the All Blacks 
at White City in 1964, but it 

was as a coach that he first came 
to prominence in his native 
Lancashire. 

The transition from playing 
to coaching started at Brough- 
ton Park, but took a major 
step forward when Lancashire 
invited him to take charge of 
their side in 1968. His impact 
was enormous, not only on the 
side, which lost only three 
matches under his guidance, 


but upon the individual players 
involved. 

When be took over, Lan- 
cashire had only one inter- 
national. the flanker Dick 
Greenwood. By the time 
Burgess handed over the reins 
in 1973, to concentrate on his 
duties as a Lancashire repre- 
sentative on the RFU Com- 
mittee, the Red Rose county 
had provided over 20 interna- 
tionals, four England captains 
and a British Lions captain for 
good measure. 

In business life, Burgess was 
an electrical engineer by train- 
ing, having studied at Salford 
Technical College, and he 
worked extensively in the 
Soviet Union and world-wide 
as manag ing director of the 
Stockport company Simon 
Handling, as a result of which 
he was appointed CBE in 
1978 for his services to world 
exports. In addition to a great 
affectioa for the classic Russian 
for bat, which was for many 
years his own fashion state- 
meat, Burgess’s work was dear- 


ly influential in brin g in g the vi- 
tal ingredients of precision, 
planning and attention to detail 
to his rugby. He was also a 
man who constantly dem- 
anded mental agility from his 
team, cries of ^Thinking, Lan- 
cashire, thinking !" providing 
the backdrop to many of their 
triumphs. 

For some, he was ahead of his 
tim e in terms of thinking and 
planning. For others, notably 
during his time as England 
coach during tours to Japan and 
Australia in 1971 and 1975 and 
during the 1974-75 domestic 
season, he was too direct. This 
was a man with enormous pas- 
sion for life, who delivered his 
views straight from the shoul- 
der. Not everyone could handle 
his style. 

His successes in the North, 
most notably in directing the 
North West Counties to the first 
defeat of the New Zealand All 
Blacks by any regional side, at 
Workington in 1972, had turned 
as much on his motivational 
s talls as his strategic planning. 


A. H. Chaplin 


the revised edition of the gen- 
eral catalogue, the publication 
of which had begun in 1931. In 
recognition of the fact that he 
was in charge of ah aspects of 
cataloguing he was in 1953 pro- 
moted to be a Deputy Keeper. 

The slow progress of the re- 
vised edition of the catalogue 
was causing concern and Chap- 
lin now helped F.G Francis, one 
of the Keepers of the depart- 
ment, to plan an unrevised 
photolithographic reprint as a 
substitute. By the time the 
first volume of this appeared 
in I960, Chaplin had been 
transferred to other duties. 

After a brief period as Su- 
perintendent of the Reading 
Room in 1959 he was promot- 
ed Keeper in the same year and 
put in charge of reader and in- 
formation services. His cata- 


loguing expertise was however 

E ut to good use in 1961 when 
e organised an International 
Conference on Cataloguing in 
Paris. His work in this connec- 
tion was described as brilliant. 

In 1966 he was promoted 
Principal Keeper of Printed 
Books. A year later the library 
was thrown into turmoil when 
Harold Wilson’s government 
suddenly, and without any con- 
sultation with the trustees of the 
museum, announced that the 
long-planned building for the 
expansion of the library would 
not be built on the designated 
site to the south of Great Rus- 
sell Street. A committee was set 
up under the chairmanship of 
Bed (later Lord) Dainton to ex- 
amine the whole future of the 
national libraries system, and 
until this reported in March 


1969 the Department of Edu- 
cation and Scnence blocked all 
developments in Chaplin's de- 
partment. He had put forward 
plans for considerable changes 
soon after he became Principal 
Keeper and, in his final report 
before he retired in the summer 
of 1970, he commented rueful- 
ly on how few of them had come 
to fruition. 

He was put under enormous 
pressure to compile evidence to 
be presented to the Dainton 
Committee, and the calm way 
in which he coped with this was 
much admired. 

In bis retirement he and his 
wife, Irene Marco use, remained 
active in Labour politics, and he 
kept up his links with the Li- 
brary Association, of which he 
had been a member of Coun- 
cil from 1964 to 1970. He be- 


His team talks have passed into 
the folklore of Lancashire and 
Northern Rugby and the image 
of him stripped to his string 
vest, pounding out his oration 
with huge animation, and ulti- 
mately dest Dying the dressing- 
room table, will live long in 
the hearts of those who shared 
that momentous Workington 
experience. 

Yet, behind his verbal pyro- 
technics, there was also a man 
of compassion and thoughtful- 
ness who was proper, respect- 
ful, well-mannered. He cared 
deeply for his players, scolding 
when the need arose, but always 
quick with a personal wel- 
come to a new face and an 
individual word of encourage- 
ment or praise, a pat on the bade 
ora hug which said “Well (tone” 
on the goal days or “Hard 
lines” when tilings hadn't 
worked out. 

As an administrator, Burgess 
held the office of RFU Presi- 
dent in the 1987-88 season, 
having joined the Committee as 
a Lancashire representative in 


came a Fellow of University 
College London in 1969. and 
served as a member of the Sen- 
ate of London University from 
1973 to 1979. Bor 10 years he 
worked on a history of cata- 
loguing in the Department of 
Printed Books from the 1830s. 
This was published in 1987 un- 
der the title GK: 150 Years of the 
General Catalogue of Printed 
Books in the British Museum, 
and is a concise and clear ac- 
count of a very complicated 
subject. 

His wife was incapacitated by 
a stroke for several years before 
her death in 1990, and during 
this trying time he cared for her 
devotedly. In 1995, when a 
lunch in his honour was given 
by Michael Smethuzst, one of 
the Directors Generali of the 
British Library, to celebrate 


1967. He led the Burgess Com- 
mission in 1981 which sought to 
identify the best way forward for 
the game at that time - a mis- 
sion he was still deeply com- 
mitted to and actively involved 
in at the time of his death. 

But while his work for the 
game at international level 
brought Him an enormous col- 
lection of friendships, his great- 
est joy was to be working for 
Lancashire and the North, 
searching for excellence and 
constantly hoping to recapture 
the days when Cotton, Beau- 
mont, Neaiy, Slemen, Carieton, 
Smith et al wore the.England 
jersey with pride and distinction. 

Tony Simpson 

John Burgess, rugby player; coach 
and administrator: bom Salford 
8 November 1924; England Rug- 
by Union coach, Japan tour 
1971, Australia tour 1975, Eng- 
land 1974-75; CBE 1978; Pres- 
ident, Rugby Football Union 
1987-88; twice married (meson, 
one daughter); died Maccles- 
field, Cheshire l January 1997- 


his 90th birthday, Chaplin was 
stiD as lurid and fluent as ever. 
Difficulty with walking obliged 
him to give up his second-floor 
flat at 44 Russell Square which 
he had occupied for over 50 
years, and move to ground- 
floor accommodation nearby. 
His final illness was mercifully 
brief. 

Philip Harris 

Arthur Hugh ChapUn, librarian: 
bom 17 April 1 905; Assistant Li- 
brarian, Reading University 1927- 
28; Assistant Librarian, Queen ’s 
University, Belfast 1928-29; As- 
sistant Peeper, Department of 
Printed Books, British Museum 
1930-53. Deputy Keeper 1953-59. 
Keeper 1959-66, Principal Keep- 
er 1966-70; CB 1970; married 
1937 Irene Marcous# (died 1990); 
died London 24 December 1996. 
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Births, 

Marriages 

& Deaths 

+ 

BIRTHS 

POTTER: On 20 December, in Efihvys- 
fach. to Ruth and Philip, the gift ot 
a daughter, Bridget CaiUio. 
WILLIAMS / THOMAS: On 29 De- 
cember 1996, to Salty and Henry, a 
daughter, CTemenrine Violet Zac, a 
sister for Lity and Feigns. 

DEATHS 

JENKIN: Michael GlanviUc, 27 De- 
cember 1996. management consultant, 
formerly Marketing and Sales Di- 
rector onjnigate pic, died suddenly 
at borne in Hereford. Cherished 
lover and soulmate of Judith, his wife. 
Beloved father and stepfather of Ju- 
lia. Georgina, Richard, Carolina, 
David, Simon. Catherine and Emma. 
Memorial Service at Little Birch 
Parish Church, Hereford, Tuesday 7 
January at 1 1.15am. AH enquiries to 
the family: 01432 272649. No Dowers 
please; donations to the RNIB. 

MEMORIAL SERVICES 

SPKOXTON: C. Vernon. A memorial 
service will be held at 2pm. Saturday 
8 February 1997. at the United Re- 
formed Church, Regent Square. Lon- 
don WC1. AD welcome. 

Announcements For Gazelle BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS may be 
telephoned to 0171-293 201 1 (24-hour 
answering machine 0171-293 2012) or 
fined to 0171-293 2010, and are charged 
at £&50a line (VAT extra I - 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

l*i hiu Ed— : id. Enron, tomourm Jiiuxts J Con- 
ceit prwn bf the Nanonal Yiwth Oichotra o( Scot- 
bold, ai the Royal Owen IWL 

Changing of the Guard 

TODAY; The HmneboM Cavalry mounts the 
fjoccn'j UTc Guard at Bara Count*. I lam: and 
the Owen's Guard, at Bnckfagbaa Palace. 
ll.Vtam. TOMORROW The HousdwM Caw), 
rj mounts the Ouo.lt'* Life Guard at Hone 
Vattih, 1 0am. *nd die Queen's Quant. nRttcL- 
ingham palace, 1 1 .11 bun. 


Birthdays 

| TODAY: Miss Grace Bumbry, opera 
singer, 60; Miss Dyan Cannon, 
actress, 58; Mr Alexander Chancel- 
lor, journalist. 57; Copt Sir War 
Coiquhoun of Luss Bt, Chief or the 
Clan, 81; Miss Rosalie Crutchley, ac- 
tress, 75; Mr Iain Culbbcrtson, ac- 
tor, 67; Mr Alan Dyer, chief 
constable, Bedfordshire, 63; Profes- 
sor Keilh Hancock, economist, 62; U- 
Cdr Sir Ian Clark Hutchison, a 
member of the Queen’s Body Guard 
for Scotland, 94; Professor Brian 
Josephson. physicist, 57; Air Vice- 
Marshal Richard Kyle, 54; Professor 
Lance Lanyon, Principal, Royal Vet- 
erinary College, 53; Mr John 
McLaughlin, blues and jazz gui- 
tarist, 54; Miss Margaret Marshall, 
opera singer, 48; Mr Mick Mills, foot- 
baller, 48; Mr Floyd Patterson, box- 
er, 62; Mr Nicholas Payne, Director, 
the Royal Opera, Corent Garden, 52; 
Mr Timothy Rix, publisher, 63; Miss 
Barbara Rush, actress, 67; Sir Alan 
Thomas, chairman, G.M. Firth 
(Holdings) pic, 54; Mrs Audrey 
Wise MP, 62; Miss Jane Wyman, 
actress, 83. 

TOMORROW: King Juan Carlos of 
Spain, 59; Jean. Grand Duke of 
Luxembourg, 76; Mr Mansur Alj 
Khan. Nawab of Pataudi. former In- 
dian cddKier, 56; M Jean-Pierre Au- 
mont, actor, 86; Mr Alfred Brendel, 
concert pianist, 66; Mis Jean Clark, 
President, National Council of 
Women of Great Britain, 62: Mr John 
Darby, former chairman. Ultramar, 
67; Mr Terry Davis MP, 59; Mr 
Robert DuvalL actor, 66; Sir Frank 
Hanley, former Vice-Chancellor, 
London University, 86: Sir Alan 
Hume, former chairman. Ancient 
Monuments Board. Scotland, 84; 
Miss Diane Keaton, actress, 51; 
Lord Kingstown, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Kent. 7th Miss Jan Lectning. broad- 
caster. 55: Miss Sarah Lucas, radio 
presenter, 46; Mr Maurizio Potlini. 
pianist, 55; Maj-Gen Henty Quinlan, 
former Director of the Army Den- 
tal Service, 91; U-Gen Sir Michael 
Rose. UN commander in Bosnia, 57; 


General Sir John Stibboo, Chief 
Royal Engineer, 61 


Anniversaries 

TODAY Births: James Ussber, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh and duonologist, 
L58I; Sir William Hillary, founder of 
the Royal National lifeboat Insti- 
tution, 1771; Jakob Ludwig Karl 
Grimm, philologist and folklorist, 
1785; Lotus Braille, deviser of a 
blind alphabet, 1809; Sir Isaac Pit- 
man, publisher and inventor of Pit- 
man's shorthand, 1813; General Tbm 
thumb (Charles Sherwood Stratton), 
dwarf, 1838; Augustus Edwin John, 
painter, 1878; Sterling Holloway, 
actor and comedian, 1905. Deaths: 
Maidchal Franqois-Hemi de Mant- 
morency-Bouteville, Due de Lux- 
embourg, soldier. 1695; Charles 
Samuel Keene, artist and illustrator, 
1891; Clarence Edward Dutton, ge- 
ologist, 1912; Ralph Vfengban 
Williams, composer, 1958; Albert Ca- 
mus, novelist and playwright, killed 
i960: Erwin Schrddmger, physicist, 
1961 -.Thomas Steams Eliot, poet and 
critic, 1965; Donald Malcolm Camp- 
bell, land and water speedster, killed 
1967; Joy-Friederike Victoria Adam- 
son, naturalist and writer, 1980; 
Christopher WQIiam Bradshaw I Sh- 
erwood, novelist and playwright, 
1986. On this day: Columbus sailed 
from America back to Spain in the 
Nirla, 1493; the Fabian Society was 
founded, 1884; the fust appendicitis 
operation was performed, 1885; in 
India, the National Congress was de- 
clared illegal, and Mahatma Gand- 
hi was arrested, 1932; the first pop 
music chan was published In the 
United S rates by the Billboard mag- 
azine, 1936; a strike of barbers’ as- 
sistants in Copenhagen ended after 
33 years, 1961. Tbday is the Feast Day 
of St Elizabeth BayieySeton, St Gre- 
gory of L ang rcs. St Fharafidis. St 
Rjgobert of Rfaeims and Si Roger of 
EDanL 

TOMORROW Births; John Burke, 
genealogist, 1787; King Camp 
Gillette, inventor of the safety-razor, 
1855; Stella Dorothea Gibbons, poet 


and novdisL 1902 Deaths: St Edward 
the Confessor, 1066; Catherine de 
Medici, Queen of France, 1589; 
Joseph Gillott, steel pen manufac- 
turer, 1873; Sir Ernest Henry Shack- 
leton, explorer, 1922; John Calvin 
Coolidge, 30th US President. J933: 
Amy Johnson (Mollison), aviator, 
1941; Brian Alexander Johnston, 
broadcaster and cricket commenta- 
tor. 1994. On this day: Charles the 
Bold of France was kflksi by the Swiss 
at the Battle of Nancy, 1477; Britain 
and TUrkey concluded the Treaty of 
Lhe Dardanelles, 1809; the first 
demonstration of X-rays was given 
by Wilhelm von Rontgen, 1896; the 
Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes (Yugoslavia) was estab- 
lished, 1919; FM radio was first 
demonstrated in the United States by 
Major Edwin H. Armstrong, 1940; 
President Giscard JEstaing pro- 
mulgated a law making the use of 
French compulsory in advertising, in- 
structions on consumer goods, etc, 
1976. Today is Wassail Ere (tonight 
is Twelfth Night) and the Feast Day 
of St Apollinaris, Si Convoyon, St 
Dorotheus the Younger, St Geriac, 
St John Nepomucsne Neumann, St 
Simeon Sty lives and St Syndetica. 

Lectures 

TODAY 

National Gallery: Rachel Barnes, 
“Crimes and Misdemeanours fl): 
Giordano, Perseus Turning Phineas 
and ha Followers into Same", 12pm. 
Tate Gallery: Laurence Bradbury, 
“Tolstoy's Ideal Artist”, 1pm. 
British Museum: Hilary Williams, 
“Michelangelo's Cartoon Epifxnia ”, 
1.15pm. 

National Portrait Gallery: Andrew 
Robinson, “General Officers of 
WWir, 3pm. 

TOMORROW 

Talc Gallery: Laurence Bradbury, 
“20th-century Artistic Ideals", 
Z30pm. 

National Portrait Gallery: Simone 
Mathews. “Portraits by John Singer 
Sargent", 3pm. 


The Prince 


The Prince of Wales is known to be un- 
happy with one of the titles be wfll inherit 
with the crown. He told Jonathan Dim- 
blety in 1993 or 1994 that he would pre- 
fer to ditch the title “Defender of the 
Ruth”, in favour of “Defender of Faith”. 
With the Prince's latest decision to become 
a born-again Anglican, reported in last 
Saturday's Daily Telegraph and expressed 
in language shared tty that newspaper’s 
more extreme contributors. I wonder if 
a more appropriate title might not be 
“Pontifex Maximus”? 

In ancient Rome, the pontifices were 
public figures elected to preside over the 
state religion, the pontifex maximus being 
the chief of these. It was a political ap- 
pointment, the holder being, as the title 
suggests, a bridge-builder between the 
secular and sacred aspects of public life. 
The idea might appeal to the Prince, 
whose chief religious concern, as far as we 
can make it out, is closing the gap between 
scientific materialism and the spiritual 
world. 

The pontifices were kept in business by 
the huge number of Roman gods, many 
of whom were easily offended and could 
take their revenge by sabotaging public en- 
terprises. In a modern parallel, for “gods” 
read “the natural world”, which, in the 
Prince’s mind, is linked with the spiritu- 
al rather than the material world. Ac- 
cording to the Prince, nobody is pointing 
out the constant damage being done to the 
natural world as a result of snort-sighted 
public policy and corporate greed. 

If this is indeed the top item on the 
Prince’s agenda, it is small wonder that he 
has looked for support beyond the Church 
of England. Christian religious texts are 
overwhelmingly concerned with human- 
ity, and in the West, where the natural 
world is generally predictable (despite the 
current surprise that snow can possibly fall 


of Wales and the cosmos 


faithj^reason 

What does the would-be 
'Defender of Faith’ Intend for 
the Church of England? He 
should concentrate on bridge- 
building, says Paul Handley, 
Editor of the Church Times. 

in January), human behaviour has re- 
mained the chief matter of the religious. 

“I am one of those people who search- 
es,” the Prince told Dimbleby, and, with 
Laurens van der post as his guide, he has 
spent much of his adulL life searching over- 
seas. The prophet's own country was 
without honouT. The Prince’s public life 
was heavily structured: having a structured 
religious life as well did nothing for him. 
Reacting against the formal, he sought the 
formless. 

But having taken things apart, and hav- 
ing watched his private life fall apart at 
the same time, there is some evidence that 
the Prince is looking fora way to put things 
back together again. An important piece 
of evidence is the speech he gave to a meet- 
ing of religious and business leaders just 
before Christmas: 

1 have always felt thai tradition is not a tnan-marfo 
element in our lives, but a God -given intuition 
of natural rhythms, of the fundamental harmo- 
ny that emerges from the union of the paradoxical 
opposites that exist in every aspect of nature. Tra- 
dition reflects the timeless order of the cosmos, 
and anchors us into an awareness of the great 
mysteries of the universe. 

Much of this is complete gibberish; mys- 
tical language usually is. But the attempt 


to wed the cosmological stuff with tradi- 
tional religious expression might, even- 
tually, get the Prince a more sympathetic 
hearing that he has received hitherto. Cer- 
tainly it might help him recruit a few more 
people who share his vision. 

But not if he carries on being so rude. 
He was reported last weekend as saying 
that the Church he loved had been “swept 
away by pathetic, politically correct pro- 
gressives . He has dearly spent a term at 
the Prince Philip school of charm, pushed 
into enrolling, perhaps, by Lord Runde's 
recent suggestion that he should “love the 
Church of England a bit more". Few in 
the Church would use the word “pro- 
gressive" to describe the current leader- 
ship - unless one were referring to a 
liberalising tendency towards divorce and 
remarriage, with which Lhe Prince might 
be thought to agree. 

The phrase only makes sense if it is ap- 
plied to the modern liturgy, in theprocess 
of being revised yet again. If, before this 
latest resolve, the Prince was looking to die 
C of E just as a receptacle for the beauty 
of ancient liturgy, his exasperation can be 
understood But, outside the Prayer Book 
services at Windsor and Sandringham, the 
Church has been changing. Many modern 
liturgies are attempting exactly lhe kind of 
thing the Prince wants: combining tradi- 
tional elements with what is, at best, a wor- 
shipful appreciation of God’s creation. The . 
Gordonstoun schoolboy might not enjoy 
the accompanying ambient music and 
video displays, but the sort of people he 
reaches out to through his Prince’s Trust 
do: young people who are . marrying 
secular culture with religious espressioo . 

If the Prince is serious abbut bridge- 
building, he will find some firm support 
on the Anglican bank. But it mig ht not be 
where he thinks it is: not on the high 
ground, but near the water. 
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Foreign bidders 
picked for BBC 
Transmission 


I Mathew Horsman 

1 Media Editor 


The £230m transmission busi- 
ness of the BBC last night 
looked set to pass into foreign 
bands, with the announcement 
that a US-French consortium, 
which includes a subsidiary of 
state-owned France Telecom, 
had been selected as the Cor- 
poration's preferred bidder. 

The sale to foreign companies 
of a key part of the country’s 
broadcasting infrastructure 
could generate additional crit- 
icism of the Government's pri- 
vatisation policy. A wave of 
j takeovers in the electricity in- 
j dustry has already seen foreign 
ownership of the sector soar. 

The BBC has hotly denied 
that the sale is the gist step to- 
ward the eventual privatisation 
of whole parts of the BBC, 
though it has confirmed it in- 
, tends to spin off BBC Re- 

• sources, which currently 
operates the transmission ser- 

■* vices and as well as other broad- 
, cast facilities, into a separate 

* commercial subsidiary as early 
’ as this spring. 

’ The managing partner in the 
I preferred consortium is Castle 
Tower Corporation (CTC), 
‘ based in Houston, while two in- 
vestment firms, one of them 
' American, are believed to own 
’ about 15 per cent. They are be- 
' Jicved to have bid about £220m 
' for the BBC’s domestic radio 
and television transmission op- 
' era Lions. 

An additional £10m is likely 
- to be raised through the sale of 
the domestic transmission op- 
erations of the BBC World 
Service, for which a manage- 
ment group, backed by the in- 
vestment company 3i, was 


yesterday named the preferred 
bidder. The proceeds of the 
World Service sale will go lo the 
Treasury, while the BBC will 
keep the net proceeds from the 
domestic disposal. 

The surprise decision left 
NTL, Britain’s leading trans- 
mission company, out of the 
running. Also overlooked were 
a management group backed by 



Bob Phillis: ‘Excellent news 
for licence payers’ 

Mercury Asset Management 
and a consortium led by Se- 
curicor. NTL, owned by US- 
controlled cable company 
International CableTel, was pri- 
vatised in 1991, and provides 
broadcasting services to ITV 
and Channel 4. 

NTL said yesterday: “We are 
obviously disappointed," 
adding “We are willing and able 
to meet the needs of the BBC 
in the event that they do not 
cons ummate an agreement with 
their preferred bidder. 

The final four were drawn 
from 17 serious bids, out of 100 
companies that had requested 
sales memorandums last year. 

CTC owns a stake believed to 


be at least 51 per cent m the pre- 
ferred consortium, while two fi- 
nancial firms. Candover 
Investments and Berkshire 
Partners, a leading US private 
equity investment fund are 
thought to have about 15 per 
cent between them. Telediffu- 
sion de France, a subsidiary of 
France Telecom, has the rest. 
The preferred bidder is be- 
lieved to have made the high- 
est financial offer. 

CTC, based in Houston, 
Texas, operates about 1,200 
broadcast and wireless trans- 
mission sites in the US and the 
Caribbean. TDF already col- 
laborates with the BBC on the 
development of digital tech- 
nology. 

The announcement was 
hailed by Bob Phillis, head of 
the BBC’s commercial arm, 
BBC Worldwide, as “excellent 
news for the licence fee payer." 
He added: “We have been con- 
cerned in this process not sim- 
ply about the size of the bid in 
the brown envelope but about 
quality, reliability and costs.” 
Under the privatisation, first an- 
nounced in November 1995, the 
BBC will be assured a 10 year 
contract for transmission ser- 
vices from the new owners, un- 
der which any cost savings 
achieved will be passed on the 
the broadcaster. 

“There will be no added bur- 
den to the licence payer,” Mr 
Phillis said. “Quite the reverse." 
Currently, the BBC spends 
about £50m annually on trans- 
mission services. according to in- 
ternal market estimates. 

The sale was part of a four- 
pronged strategy to prepare 
the BBC for the digital age. As 
a first step, the corporation in- 
tends to achieve additional sav- 


Will BBC’s sell-off send the Stars and Stripes, and Tricolour flying at Crystal Palace? 


ings of about 15 per cent over 
three years, and to increase its 
commercial revenues from the 
development of subscription 
TV channels and other ser- 
vices. The BBC bad also hoped 


to convince the Government to 
agree a modest increase in the 
licence fee over five years. 
However, last month, the fee 
was set to be broadly neutral, 
with a second year increase 


offset by subsequent decreases 
over the period. 

“The sale [of the transmissioo 
assets] is good news, and comes 
at a time when there is to be no 
.. real increase in the licence 


fee.” Mr Phillis said “It will help 
ensure we can continue to pro- 
duce quality programming in 
the digital age," he added 
The privatisation has been 
fought by BBC unions. .. . 
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Record rise in consumer borrowing 
renews pressure for higher rates 


; Magnus Grimond 

The prospect of a quarter-point 
~ rise m interest later this month 
drew closer yesterday after it 
-was revealed that lending to 
consumers soared to record 
levels in November. Hopes of 
. a further rise in money rates al- 
; lowed the pound to recoup 
' nearly afl the previous clay’s loss- 
es against the German mark and 
, strengthen against the dollar. 

The upsurge in consumer 
J confidence has for the first 
time taken the total outstand- 
ing on credit cards, overdrafts 
and other unsecured lending to 
individuals beyond the levels of 
i the boom years of the 1980s. 
Following last month's news of 
a record fall in unemployment 
for November, analysts said 


the lending figures from the 
Bank of England would add to 
the pressure on Kenneth 
Garke, the Giancellor. to raise 
rates after his meeting with 
Bank of England Governor Ed- 
die George on 15 January. 

Adam Cole, economist with 
brokers HSBC James CapeL, 
said the latest news had to be 
a cause of some concern. “The 
fact is that consumers are ex- 
periencing quite strong income 
and supplementing that with 
quite strong borrowing as well 
... If that continues you could 
see consumer spending picking 
up momentum in the year 
ahead." He forecasts growth of 
4.5 per cent in the current year, 
up from 3 per cent in 1996. 

The only question, he said, 
was whether rates needed to go 


up ahead of crucial figures on 
retail sales in December and 
gross domestic product for the 
fourth quarter due in a few 
weeks. “1 think the answer is. on 
balance, that they should." 

But the Government hailed 
the lending data as further ev- 
idence of the strength of the 
economy. Michael Jack, 
Financial Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, said: “This is a welcome sei 
of figures which confirm the 
growing confidence of individ- 
uals in the strength of the econ- 
omy. At a persona] level 
borrowing remains sensible and 
[people are] well within their 
ability to service the credit they 
wanL" 

Net consumer credit rose by 
a seasonally adjusted £l.lbn 
pounds in November, up from 


£875m in October and close to 
double the £600m increase re- 
ported in November 1995. The 
increase over the year has 
accelerated to 16.6 per cent. 

Adding in a £1.72bn rise in 
mortgages, the total lent to in- 
dividuals soared by £2.83 bn, 
foe biggest rise for six years. 

The evidence of a consumer 
boom was reinforced by figures 
from the John Lewis Partner- 
ship showing its department 
store recording sales 8-8 per cent 
ahead in the week to 28 
December compared with the 
same week the previous year. 

But commentators suggested 
that the credit expansion was 
containable. The Council of 
Mortgage Lenders said the re- 
covery in the housing market 
“should not cause concern 


about the possibility of an un- 
controlled house-buying 
boom”. Separately, Oxford 
Economic Forecasting, an in- 
dependent group, said higher in- 
terest rates, which it forecast wiD 
hit 7 per cent by the>suftmier, 
would be required to dampen 
growth in spending. 

The pound added nearly 
three pfennigs to DM2.6353 ana 
rose slightly against the dollar 
to $1.6922. 

Other figures yesterday 
showed the UK’s official re- 
serves suffered an underlying 
outflow of Si 09m in December. 
The Bank of England also con- 
firmed earlier figures showing 
that M4, the broad measure of 
money supply which includes 
lending and deposits, grewl0.8 
per cent to November. 


Woolwich to pay 
out £800 in shares 


Jill Treanor 

Banking Correspondent 


More than 15 million members 
of Woolwich Budding Society 
will find out next week that they 
will receive shares worth at 
least £800 when the society 
makes its stock market debut 
later this year. 

The precise details of foe 
share distribution and 
estimated share price range 
will be revealed on Monday. 
This is when the society intends 
to start mailing its 100 page 
transfer document through first 
class post in an exercise which 
is expected to take 1 1 days. 

Separately, the wait of the 9 
million members of Halifax 
should also end sooo. Halifax 
expects to reach a decision at 
start of the week on the mail- 
ing date of the transfer docu- 
ment for its£l lbn stock market 


flotation which has been 
planned since 1994. 

Woolwich's transfer docu- 
ment is expected to confirm that 
its flotation, which is estimated 
at between £3bn to £3_5bn, will 
take tbe form of a two-pronged 
share distribution to members. 

First, each of the society's 25 
million or so eligible members 
will get a flat distribution of 
shares, which are expected to be 
worth around £800. In addition, 
two-year savers with a minimum 
balance of £1,000 on 31 De- 
cember 1995 and 11 February 
1997 will receive an additional 
distribution of shares which 
could double foe value of their 
share distribution. 

Tbe society is also writing to 
around 1 million of its members 
who it believes are not entitled 
to receive any shares or take 
part in the planned vote on 1 1 
Februaiy in the Docklands. 



Airbus 
partners 
strike 
a deal 


Michael Harrison 

The four partners in Airb us In- 
dustrie last night readied agree- 
ment on plans to turn the 
aircraft manufacturer into a 
fully commercial limited com- 
pany. 

However, details of bow the 
new company will be struc- 
tured and what assets the part- 
ners will put into it will not 
emerge until a binding memo- 
randum of understanding bas 
been signed “over the next few 
days". 

Tbe delay m making a full an- 
nouncement prompted specu- 
lation that the partners still 
had to iron out agreement on 
the timetable for progress to- 
wards Airbus becoming a full 
commercial entity. 

Nevertheless, the fact that 
Airbus was able to make airy 
statement at all following the 
meeting in Paris was taken as a 
step forward. 

There has been a sharp dis- 
agreement between the partners 
as to what foe new company 
should consist oL British Aero- 
space and Germany's Daimler 
Benz have been pressing for 
Airbus to take control of each 
partner's manufacturing oper- 
ations. Aerospatiale of France 
was said to be resisting such far- 
reaching change, 

Airbus to remain a design « 
marketing consortium. 

At present foe four partners 
- the other member of foe con- 
sortium is Casa of Spain - 
divide the work according to 
their respective shareholdings, 
charge Airbus for their contri- 
bution and account for profit or 
loss separately. 

The fact that agreement has 
been reached onanMOU sug- 
gests that the Anglo-German 
axis has won the day. The de- 
lay in providing details of the 
new accord, suggests that foe 
partnecs have, still to hammer 
out foe, time scale over which 
t^iey hand their assets over to 
the hew commercial entity. 

“This is a very careful game 
of chess being played apiece at 
time,” said one observer. A 
BAe spokesman added that it 
was very satisfied with foe out- 
come of yesterday's meeting. 

Hie plan remains to have foe 
new business up and running in 
1999 with foe ultimate intention 
of floating the business on the 
world's capital markets. 

A report late last year from 
the US investment bank 
Lehman Brothers suggested 
that Airbus could be worth as 
much as $18bn when it is 
floated and that profits'before 
development costs and launch 
aid repayments could reach 
$2Ibn over the next seven years. 

However, much will depend 
on whether Airbus proceeds 
with foe $12bn launch of foe 
A3XX - a new 600-plus sealer 
super-jumbo jet to take on 
Boeing in the large jet market. 

BAe has a 20 per cent stake 
in Airbus, Daimler and Aero- 
spatiale each hold 38 per cent 
while Casa has a 4 per cent 
stake. 
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BA to sell off stake in engineering operations 


; Michael Harrison 

British Airways is to press 
ahead with plans to sell off a 
r stake in its engineering opera- 
( lions following foe arrival this 
. Monday of a new managing di- 
' rector to head up tbe business. 
' Colin Matthews, a former se- 
nior executive with the US 
giant General Electric, takes 
over at British Airways Engi- 
neering with a remit to bring in 
' fresh outside investment. 

The move forms part of BA's 
.radical strategy to cut £lbn from 
' its operating costs over foe next 
' three years and shed 5,000 jobs. 


At the same time, however, 
BA plans to take on a similar 
number of staff in customer sup- 
port jobs and yesterday an- 
nounced that it will be hiring 
1,0CK) customer service staff 
over the coming year. 

Bob Ayling, BA’s chief exec- 
utive, said that foe intention was 
to convert BA Engineering into 
a separate limited company in 
due course. The injection of out- 
side capital is expected to hap- 
pen at foe same time. 

BA Engineering employs 
9,000 staff - about one sixth of 
foe airline's workforce - and ac- 
counts for around £800m of BAs 
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£8bn turnover. It was convert- 
ed into a separate profit centre 
in 1995 with the aim of In- 
creasing its independence from 
the main airline operations. 

Mr Matthews, an engineer 
and management consultant, 
who formerly ran GE’s Cana- 
dian hydro-turbine business, 
will also be expected to develop 
BA Engineering’s sub -contract 
work. It already carries out 
work for 100 other airlines. 

As part of its strategy of be- 
coming a “virtual airline” BA 
has already announced foe clo- 
sure of its ground handling di- 
vision at Heathrow with the loss 


of 750 jobs and foe sale of its 
ground fleet services division 
which employs 470 people at 
Heathrow and Gatwick. The air- 
line is also outsourcing part of 
its accounting operations from 
west London to Bombay where 
wages are less than a fifth of 
foeir UK level. A total of 600 
jobs are going from the 1.100 
employed in BAs passenger 
revenue accounting operations 
over the next three years. 

The airline, which is waiting 
for final government approval 
to proceed with a transatlantic 
alliance with American Air- 
lines, has stressed foal wherever 
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possible job losses will be 
achieved through early retire- 
ment, voluntary redundancy 
and redeployment elsewhere 
within foe company. 

BA has also pledged that it 
will take on broadly tbe same 
number of staff as it is cutting 
under foe cost reduction plan. 
To this end it ^yesterday an- 
nounced a recruitment drive to 
hire an extra 1,000 customer ser- 
vice staff over the next 12 
months. Most of foe new staff 
will be employed as cabin crew 
based at either Heathrow or 
Gatwick and will be expected to 
have a second language. 



Bob Ayling: Seeking 

outside investment 
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tal Service. 91; Lt-Gen Sir Michael 
Rnse. UN commander in Bosnia. 57; 


Gillette, inventor of the safety-razor, 
1855: Stella Dorothea Gibbons, poet 


Matuews, -portraits Dy Jana singer 
Sargem", 3pm. 


Shock trust tax 
imposed by 
Finance Bill 


John WUlcock 


Millions of individuals and com- 
panies that use trusts could be 
hit by an unexpected clause in 
the Finance BUI published yes- 
terday which makes dividends 
from shares held by trusts vul- 
nerable to income tax. 

The Bill principally affects 
discretionary trusts, which are 
set up to allocate assets or in- 
come to specific beneficiaries. 
These trusts are used by indi- 
viduals to distribute assets to 
their families, for instance, and 
by companies with share 
schemes. 

Richard Law, corporate tax 
partner at Ernst & Young, said 
the Inland Revenue’s original 
statements published with foe 
October Budget had indicated 
trusts would be far safer from 
income tax. 

Mr Richards said: “A change 
to foe income tax treatment of 
trusts, arising from the change 
to foe share purchase rales, has 
been hidden away in a schedule 
in defiance of public state- 
ments to the contrary. This is 
retrospective taxation and it is 
unacceptable." 

Under Schedule 7, paragraph 
3. of the Bill, foe Government 


has introduced a tax charge on 
“qualifying distributions made 
to trustees after 8 October 
1996" (as part of. the change to 
foe taxation of buy-backs and 
company purchases of their 
own shares). 

The Bfll indudes foe state- 
ment that “ this paragraph shall 
be deemed to have bad effect 
for foe year 1996/7”. . 

Mr Richards said that the In- 
land Revenue gave, no hint of 
this. In fact foe Reyemie stai- 
ed: “The income taxJtaMfty of 
taxpayers who recejve sucb dis- 
tributions will be unaffected by 
the change.” Yet the- Hhan ce 
Bill would impose an extra 14 
per cent income tax. charge on 
these trusts, said Mr Richards. 

More generally, Mr Ridwrds 
noted: ‘‘Some of the drafting— 
for instari ei*- foe finance lessor 
clauses - is pretty horrendous. 
Whatever happened to ampli- 
fication?” 

This point was echoed by 
Rosalind Rowe,.. director of 
. Coopers & LybtancTs Property 
Finance Group. 

Tm disappointed' that its an 

extremely complex Bifl for what 
it is trying to achieve. The 

changes to capital allowances on 

fixtures is really over the top.” 
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business 



JEREMY WARNER 


‘BT was once 
memorably described, 
probably accurately, 
as the most hated 
institution in the land. 
The lesson was you 
simply cannot have a 
privatised utility 
continuing to behave 
in the same cavalier 
fashion towards 
its customers’ 


Why privatisation has been a success story 


I t is an irony about privatisation, a process 
pioneered in the UK, but as the rest of the 
world takes up the fashion for selling off state 
assets with abandon, Britain has seriously 
cooled to whether it was ever such a good 
idea in the first place. Since privatisation is 

a our biggest single contribution to 
Jtion of post-war commerce, this 
needs some explaining. 

Privatisation was never a popular policy; 
many saw it as little more than Margaret 
Thatchers gift to the English middle-classes. 
Each ooe was bitterly fought by the Gov- 
ernment's political opponents, and for 
everyone who made a bob or two out of all 
those juicy stock market giveaways, hun- 
dreds more didn't and resented the easy 
gains made by those who did. 

There was a time, however, when pri- 
vatisation was generally accepted as "a 
good thing'’, theoretically at least. Most of 
us bought the argument that business is on 
the whole, with adequate regulation, much 
better left to the private sector. 

That is plainly no longer the case. The ten- 
dency these days is to highlight the failings 
of privatisation rather than its achieve- 
ments. This is more than just a politically led 
swing of the pendulum. Knocking privati- 
sation is not a pastime confined to Labour- 
leaning commentators. The Tbry press has 
been as vicious in lambasting “fat cat" 
salaries and “excessive” shareholder returns 
as anyone on the left It was The Times which 
first urged the case for a windfall profits tax, 
and The Daily Telegraph which has been 
most consistent in its attacks on excess 
among the utilities. 


Labour has naturally capitalised on all 
this, turning public suspicion and hatred of 
the utilities into an electoral issue. Though 
it has no intention of renationalising these 
industries, it does intend to crack down on 
them hard - so hard, in fad, that many of 
the real gains in efficiency, standards of ser- 
vice and innovation which privatisation has 
brought about in the UK economy may be 
undermined. 

So what has gone wrong here? Why has 
such an obviously attractive and rewarding 
policy resulted in such an overpowering 
popular backlash? The problem is rhat 
along with the cure, privatisation can have 
some veiy unappealing side-effects, partic- 
ularly in its early years. These have been 
most apparent in the last three of the Gov- 
ernment’s big privatisations - water, elec- 
tricity and rail - but they were also there in 
the early years of British Telecom, now seen 
as a triumph of privatisation. 

Think back to 1987. Here was this vast, 
unwieldy public utility, making profits of 
£100 a second or whatever it was, and yet 
half its telephone boxes didn't work, qual- 
ity of service was lousy, it was generally per- 
ceived to be expensive, there was no realis- 
tic alternative and you still had to join a 
waiting list to get a new telephone line. 

BT was once memorably described, 
probably accurately, as the most hated insti- 
tution in the land. Here was a privatised 
utility that behaved in the same cavalier 
fashion towards its customers as if it were 
still in the public sector. Abuse of monop- 
oly might be tolerated when the utility 
forms pan of the state, but not when in the 


private sector. BT was forced to reform 
itself, and fast 

None of these strictures are recognisable 
in today's British Telecom. Even the Labour 
Party has embraced it as a model for the rest 
of corporate Britain. Today we have better 
quality of service, more choice and lower 
prices in Britain than almost anywhere else 
in the world apart from the United States. 
BT is also ar the forefront of international 
developments in telecoms. Liberalisation 
and privatisation are the two key causes of 
this extraordinary turnaround. The lesson 
seems to be. therefore, that provided pri- 
vatisation is also accompanied by liberali- 
sation, initial teething difficulties are even- 
tually overcome to produce publicly 
recognised advances. 

W ith water, electricity and rail, it is prov- 
ing much more difficult to introduce 
competition into the market, virtually im- 
possible in the case of water. As a result we 
have had to rely solely on regulation to pro- 
tect the public interest. This regulation has 
frequently been seen as wanting. Perhaps 
more seriously, these industries have em- 
braced wholeheartedly all the worst mani- 
festations of corporate excess. 

The general perception, mostly accurate, 
is that of excessive profits, excessive execu- 
tive pay and options, excessive returns to 
shareholders, under-investment and a raw 
deal for customers. Ergo, regulation and pri- 
vatisation haven’t worked. 

There is a flip side to the coin, however. 
Would the situation have been any better 
had these industries not been privatised? 


The answer is almost certainly no. There 
would, it is true, be no excessive profits or 
pay packets, or fabulous returns for share- 
holders. But. equally, nothing would have 
changed. These companies would have 
remained bloated and inefficient enter- 
prises, and despite their public ownership, 
largely unaccountable for their failings. 

Yorkshire Water's inability two summers 
ago to provide its customers with water was 
certainly as bad a case as they come of man- 
agement and regulatory failure, but it would 
be wrong to think of it as a failure of pri- 
vatisation as such. Indeed, the fact that York- 
shire Ylbier is privatised, that the service 
offered is now not just a public service but 
also a consumable commodity, gives cus- 
tomers channels of redress and account- 
ability they would never have had amid the 
fudge and obfuscation of the public sector. 

What then to do about the problem of 
excess? Labour's proposed solution is to fid- 
dle around with price cap regulation, the 
cornerstone of economic regulation of the 
utilities. The difficulty with this approach is 
that it is actually price cap regulation which 
provides one of the key underiying economic 
justifications for privatisation - incentive 10 
improved efficiency. In other words. Labour 
may be throwing the baby out with the bath- 
water if it attempts to address the problem 
of excess by abandoning the concept of price 
cap regulation. 

The reason for this is that the system is 
set up, almost deliberately, to allow excess. 
Prices are capped at a p re-specified level for 
a period of lime, generally five years. If the 
utility exceeds the regulator's assumptions 


lile scope for cost-cutting, then the 
gains go to shareholders. This is where the 
excess comes from. However, if the svs- 

"] ; wo . rks il should, these gains are laier 
Um * d u 0n **1“^ customer at the 
vhT u Periodic price review, when there 
snouid be a big step down in prices. The 

turner ^ u,lunalely ends U P wil ^ cus- 

The fact that regulators have perhaps not 
ih';?- aS h a rsh as they should have been at 
Ja J ,me of these periodic reviews deraon- 
Mraics a fadure in regulation, but it doesn't 

■il r 1 ■ l ^ e wstem of price cap reg- 

uLuon is wrong. Certainly there is a pow- 

r m f° r rc,onn of (fie institutions of 
eguiaiion - more accountability, greater 
transparency and the like. 

- iSj 1 w J Jai Labour wants to do goes a lot 
• n 1 ‘J 1 1 *’ anli 10 P ul Price reviews on an 
annual basis, and moreover, to introduce a 
method of sharing any excess generated 
between customers and shareholders. It can 
reauuy be seen that the effect of this when 
combined with the windfall profit tax will be 
efficient vinuaJl - v 5111 incentive to improved 

Indeed it rai»hi actually work the other 
wa -' - W *J.“ utilities failing io meet assumed 
rates of return and customers haring to 
snare in the consequent losses. There would 
be no incentive to improvement. 

By attempting to remove some of the more 
unpalatable effects of privatisation, then. 
Labour will also be destroying the radical, 
rerunning aspects of the process. 10 the ulti- 
mate detriment not just of shareholders, but 
of cust< 'men. uio. is that what we realiv want? 


Tinta sticks to guns despite 
retreat by cable giant TCI 


•> 


Mathew Horsman 

Media Editor 

TCI International (Tinta), the 
overseas arm of ITS cable giant 
TCI, yesterday vowed to con- 
tinue its dual strategy of in- 
vesting in both content and 
distribution, despite signs the 
parent company was retreating 
to its core cable business. 

Tinta, which controls pay- 
television company Flextech 
and 26 per cent of Telewest, the 
UK cable operator, “will con- 
tinue to follow its two lines of 
businesses in major markets”, 
a spokesperson said. 

the commitment came as 
John Malone, chief executive of 
TOf'told a US newspaper his 
multi-rack strategy of investing 
in the Internet; telephones and 
cable had been too ambitious, 
over-hyped and impossible to 
carry out on schedule. 

“We were just chasing too 
many rabbits at the same tune,” 
Mr Malone told the Wall Street 
Journal. Mr Malone, who has 
seen TCFs share price plummet 
in recent months following poor 
results and rising debt, said he 
would focus his attentions on 


the cable business, where nearly 
all TCl's past success has come. 
The moves marks a postpone- 
ment of his plans to spend 
more time with his family. 

The growth of direct-to- 
hame satellite services in the US 
has posed a serious challenge to 
the cable industry in the past 
year, and Mr Malone said he 
would work to accelerate the in- 
troduction of digital cable ser- 
vices to meet the competitive 
threat 

But Tinta. 83 per cent-owned 
by TCI, said its strategy re- 
mained unchanged, despite Mr 
Malone’s comments. “We are 
run separately, and we have the 
management in place to achieve 
-our goals,” the spokesperson 
said. 

It was also" confirmed last 
night that TCI was proceeding 
with plans to spin off two sub- 
sidiaries - Tinta and Liberty 
Media - to shareholders, as a 
further sign of refocusing strat- 
egy. Liberty Media groups 
TCl’s programming businesses, 
including part of its joint-ven- 
ture investment in Fox Sports, 
in league with Rupert Mur- 
doch’s News Corporation. 


Tinta welcomed the news of 
TCTs spin-off plans last night, 
saying that it made sense to view 
the international operations of 
TCI as a separate entity. 

Assuming there are no ad- 
verse tax implications, TCI will 
move this year to spin Tinta off 
to TCI shareholders, which into 
its shareholders which include 
several leading US and UK fi- 
nancial institutions. Mr Malone 
controls about 13 per cent of 
TCI. 



John Malone: Impossible to 
meet our schedule 


In the UK. Tinta owns 51 per 
cent of Flextech. the pay-TV 
packager, which recently an- 
nounced it was negotiating to 
sign a joint venture with the 
BBC to launch new pay-TV 
channels. As well, Flextech 
owns stakes in UK Gold, UK 
Living. Bravo and other pay-TV 
channels. Overseas, Tinta is 
also active in Argentina, Chile 
and Japan. 

Tinta’s main distribution in- 
vestment in the LlKis the large 
slake in Tdewest, which was re- 
cently pushed into second po- 
sition in the UK cable market 
by Cable & Wireless Commu- 
nications, the newly formed 
UK leader. 

Telewest is taking the lead to 
introduce a digital service by the 
end of the year, featuring hun- 
dreds of channels of program- 
ming and pay-per-view films. 

Telewest is alro understood to 
be in negotiations with at least 
two cable operators, Comcast 
and General Cable, about tak- 
ing them over, in a further in- 
dication that Tina's content 
and distribution strategy re- 
mains unaffected by Mr Mal- 
one's retrenchment in the US. 


£48m Azlan rights issue flops 


Tom Stevenson 

City Editor 


A £48.5ra rights issue to fund a 
Dutch acquisition by computer 
distribution company Azlan has 
flopped, leaving egg on the 
face of SBC Warburg which 
arranged and underwrote the 
deal. "Most of the 8.2 million 
shares issued in the cash call 
were left with the institutions 
that sub-underwrote the issue 
after Azlan's share price 
plunged below the 620p at 
which the rights was pitched. 

Azlan’s shares had been trad- 
ing at 740p only days before the 


company said it planned to 
raise the money at the end of 
November. They fell to 577p, 
however, as the City voted with 
its feet on a deal which it wor- 
ried would dilute Azlan’s high 
margins and knock its market 
rating. Yesterday the shares 
closed unchanged at 567 -5p. 

The rights issue money was 
planned to fund the acquisition 
of Dutch computing company 
Akam and to finance general 
working capital needs. But it 
came at an awkward time for 
Warburg, whose electronics an- 
alysts Mark Loveland bad fol- 
lowed Azlan since its flotation 


but moved in early November 
to join Kleinwort Benson. 

Azlan. headed by Chris Mar- 
tin, has grown quickly over the 
past few years and is widely re- 
spected in the computer in- 
dustry for its knowledge of the 
products it sells and the provi- 
sion of good after-sales service. 
It supplies networking equip- 
ment that allows computers to 
communicate with each other. 

Historically this has been a 
high-margin business but City 
analysts have started to worry 
that as networking becomes 
more established those high 
returns will fall. Azlan’s recent 


diversification into training 
added to City concerns. 

The acquisition of Akam, 
which is a leading provider of 
network computer training in 
tire Netherlands, employing 188 
staff at four branches, was de- 
signed to augment that training 
business. Azlan already had 
three training sites in the UK 
and 10 in Europe. 

Azlan's high-flying shares, 
which had come to the market 
at230pin 1993, had already re- 
ceived one set-back in Novem- 
ber when Mr Martin said he 
planned to sell 200,000 shares 
to raise £1.2m. 


Battle for Lloyds Chemists renewed 


Magnus Grimond 


The £650m bid battle for 
Lloyds Chemists sparked into 
life yesterday after Gehe. the 
German bidder, said its rival 
UniCbem would be better off 
mounting a share buy-back 
than bidding for Lloyds. 

In an echo of past attacks on 
UniChem, Gehe claimed the 
other bid held “substantial 
risks" for shareholders in both 
companies. In a letter ad- 
dressed to UniChero’s share- 


holders. Dieter Kammerer, 
chairman of Gehe's manage- 
ment board, said they would 
gain more from a buy-back of 
UniChem shares at current 
levels than from acquiring 
Lloyds. 

Buying 20 per cent of its 
shares would see a 13 {>er cent 
earnings enhancement in 1997, 
Gehe contends. 

By contrast, if certain risks 
such as higher interest rates or 
the failure to achieve the 
planned synergies had mate- 


rialised last year, the group 
would have suffered earnings 
dilution of over 15 percent last 
year. 

The latest onslaught in the 
bid battle, appaiaching its first 
anniversary, drew an immedi- 
ate riposte from UniChem. 
Jeff Hams, chief executive, dis- 
missed the claims as unin- 
spired. 

“Gehe recognises the bene- 
fits of combining UniChem - s 
business with Lloyds and that’s 
why time after time it has 


tried to to paint a negative pic- 
ture about our bid for Lloyds. 
Combining Lloyds and 
UniChem is expected to de- 
liver an enhanced earnings 
stream for shareholders and to 
deliver value. Lloyds' share- 
holders should recognise the 
value of UniChem 's offer.” 

There is not expected to be 
a high level of acceptances for 
UniChem's cash and shares 
terms when the results of the 
second closing date yesterday 
are announced on Monday. 


Likely winners and losers under Labour 


As 1997 gets under way one thing is 
certain - there will be an election this 
year. Not certain but probable is that 
the next government will be the first 
Labour administration for almost two 
decades and many first-tune voters will 
for the first time in their lives experi- 
ence something other than a Tory 
Britain. Plainly this year will be a wa- 
tershed - what does it mean for in- 
vestors? . 

A glance at history paints a rather 
encouraging picture. Some of the 
best years for stock market investors 
were in the Labour administration of 
the late 1970s when, albeit from a very 
low base after the great bear market 
of 1973 and 1974, shares quadrupled. 
The Tory years that opened the 1970s, 
blighted by the oil shocks and fiat nun- 
eis’ strike, were an unmitigated dis- 
aster for equities. 

So much for history. On policy, the 
rather unsatisfactory answer is that 
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Tonv Blair and ms snaww camuci w™. 
given so little away thai it is hard to 
Sake other than informed guesses 
about Labour’s economic and social 
nlans. But a picture is beginning to 
emerge and it is possible to make at 
Sfbroad brush forecasts about 
which sectors will be the greatest wm- 
neR5 and losers from a change of gov- 
ernment 
It looks 
herit a hes 

^^^economicgnwih uuthout 
up inflation. Its ertenud ac- 
broadly in balance and m- 
“^iL^nent is falling- It would take 

too much damage in 


looks unlikely, either from higher in- 
come tax rates or an extension to VAT 
Indeed, one of Labour’s few policy 
commitments is to reduce the rate of 
VAT applicable to fuel and energy so 
additional spending power might be 
freed up from that source. 

Best of the consumer areas are 
those associated with discretionary 
spending such as retailers, leisure 
companies, brewers and restaurants. 
The food sectors are less susceptible 
to changes in discretionary spending 
and could lag in the absence of in- 
flation. Alcoholic beverages’ for- 
tunes, while discretionary, are 
determined by wider global pricing 
issues and may struggle to progress. 

Given Labour’s unwillingness to tax 
the individual, it seems likely that it 
will pay for its other commitments in 
education and health by increasing the 
take from corporate taxation. Ac- 
cording to NaiWest Securities, a 2p 


rise in company tax to 35p in the 
pound is possible. That wflJ hit com- 
panies across the board, but other 
widely flagged plans such as the pro- 
posed windfall tax will hit certain util- 
ities hard. Much of that is already 
priced in, however, and arguably 
some companies now look oversold. 

Another area where the stock mar- 
ket may be worrying unduly is sewice 

companies where the fear is that the 
introduction of a minimum wage 
will push up overheads. Initially the 
attitude of business to the idea of a 
pay floor was quite hostile but many 
quoted companies have changed 
tack, realising that they pay more than 
the projected bottom hourly rate 
and might benefit if smaller rivals are 
put out of business by the move. 

Perhaps the biggest winners of all 
will be manufacturing companies, 
which have always been lent a sym- 
pathetic ear by Labour, it has usually 


T&N : AT A GLANCE 


■ Maitet vtiuK £927.7 ttV share prfca174.5p . 


been prepared to bail British manu- 
facturers out with a devaluation of the 
pound. There is the prospect of in- 
vestment being given a boost by in- 
creased depredation allowances and 
infrastructure spend may increase. 

Perhaps the biggest change of all 
in recent years, however, is the ab- 
sence of any tangible difference be- 
tween the two main parties. With 
economic decisions increasingly gov- 
erned by the hidden hand of global 
capital markets. Westminster’s power 
is on the wane. That can only be a 
good thing for investors. 

T&N undergoes 
a sea change 

The flurry of excitement yesterday 
over the possibility that T&N mig ht 
be about to Jose its option to buy Ger- 
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man pistons manufacturer Kolben- 
schmidt serves to underline the sea 
change that has taken place at the for- 
mer asbestos producer. The attempt 
to take over Kolbenschmidt has been 
a long saga and the lapsing of the op- 
tion over a quarter or the shares held 
by Commerzbank was not being seen 
yesterday as a serious set-back to 
TAN’S ambitions. But it is significant 
in that for the first time in ages the 
investment focus has switched back to 
its engineering business rather than 
the asbestos-liabilities that have 
dogged the group for so long. 

The thanks for that go to Novem- 
ber’s ground-breaking insurance deal 
the £92m premium for which was paid 
on Thursday. Along with close to 
£500m of provisions, it is hoped that 
the resulting £1.2bn cover for future 
liabilities from those suffering from 
asbestos-related diseases will cap 
what had seemed like an open-end- 
ed responsibility. 

The net result is thatthe market can 
increasingly focus on the company's 
mum automotive components busi- 
nesses, ranging from brake linings to 
engine parts. Paradoxically, it is the 
group's previous underperform an ce 
here that could make it more attrac- 
tive to investors for two reasons. 

Firstly, there should be benefits in 
the share price as management 
focuses all its attention on improving 
cash flow and the performance of 
some of its manufacturing operations. 
Gash flow has been abysmal for years, 
but management are now gening to 
grips with the undertying problems. 
Working capital at the half year in 
June had been slashed from £84.9m 
to £50.9m, although with stocks still 
at well over two months' supplies there 
is clearly plenty to go for. 

The second reason for hope about 
T&N is that a rival like GKN will now 
do die recovery job itself by taking it 
over. Either way, releasing time and 
resources from asbestos should allow 
the group to concentrate on expand- 
ing its operations overseas. 

If profits hit the £164m forecast by 
Charterhouse Tilney this year, the 
shares at 174p. up 3op. look good val- 
ue on a forward p/e of 9. The danger 
remains that T&N is being guilty of 
the over-optimism that has been its 
hallmark in the past, but the omens 
here are better than for some time. 


In Brief 


Costain faces second hostile meeting 

Beleagured construction group Costain faces its second hostile 
extraordinary meeting in just over a week on Monday when it 
gathers at London's Barbican Centre to ratify part of its recently 
announced rescue plan. . 

It will also discuss the issue of new shares to its Indonesian 
backers. Friends of the Earth has indicated it plans to mount a 
paitest at the meeting over Costain's continuing involvement with 
the controversial Newbury by-pass. 

Hudson quits Wagon Industrial 

John Hudson has resigned from Wagon Industrial, the troubled 
engineering group with immediate effect. A statement said Mr 
Hudson had seen the appointment of David Kendall as succes- 
sor to retiring chairman Paul Thylor as “an appropriate time to 
seek new challenges”. A successor will be sought in the new year. 

Scott Pickford bid war on cards 



approach “from a substantia] and credible party' 

The announcement means a second potential suitor has emerged 
for the group after Australian company Aerodata expressed an 
interest in a takeover last month. Scon Pickford said that if a new 
offer were made it would probably be at around 53p a share com- 
pared with the 48p a share offered by Aerodata. Aerodata, which 
provides information from the air and related services for oil and 
mineral exploration companies, planned to buy million shares 
at 48p each, giving it a 20 per cent slake in Scott Pickford. Scott 
Pickford’s AIM quoted shares rose 6 ip on the news to 51p. 

Rotork sells loss-makers for £JL4m 

Rotork. the specialist engineering group, has sold its two loss- 
making anatysis businesses for a combined total of £1.4m. The 
gas business has been acquired by Signal Instruments while the 
oil refinery unit has gone to Svsco Analytics. Rotork’s chief ex- 
ecutive. Bill Whiieley, said: “the disposal of Rotork Analysis’s 
businesses results from a strategic review which has been un- 
dertaken during the year. Rotork wishes to focus on areas whit* 
are more complementary to its core actuation business.’' 

French car sales slump forecast 

Sales of new cars in France are expected to decline by around 
10 per cent to 1.93 million units in 1997. according to a senior 
director at Peugeot. Orders declined 10 per cent in December 
after a similar drop in November, with the reduction reflecting 
the ending of a government subsidy for new car purchases in Sep- 
tember, he said. 

ICI buys Swiss paint group 

ICI has strengthened its European operations through the ac- 
quisition of a Swiss paints group Rutz und Huber. The firm has 
been the exclusive distributor of ICT s Autocolour car refinish and 
commercial transport products in Switzerland for the past 20 years. 
Rutz und Huber has annual sales of around £3m. 

Asda property on parade 

Asda Property Holdings has a acquired a parade of shops in Soli- 
hull from Land Securities for £6-2m. The current rental is £609,000 
a year. 
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FTSE1Q0 

4089.5 + 32.1 
FTSE 250 

4493.6 + 24.2 
FTSE 350 

2932.7 + 14.8 
SEAQ VOLUME 
519.6m shares, 
29,414 bargains 
Gifts Index 

N/A 
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Almost like old times as Hanson tops blue-chip pile 


It was almost like old times - 

Hanson top of the blue chips 
pDe. What Is left of the once 
feared empire rose 4_25p to 
S5-7Sp, highest since October. 
US buying, including a pro- 
gramme track, was the spur for 
the advance. Many American 
deals were completed at the 
equivalent of 8Sp. 

Last year Hanson’s much 
vaunted demerger left Mil- 
lennium Chemicals and Im- 
perial TObacco as stand-alone 
companies. Energy Group, 
embracing Eastern Electricity, 
is due to go its own separate 
way in the next month or so. 

The rump of the once 
sprawling conglomerate, em- 
blazoned as New Hanson, is al- 
ready flexing its muscles and 
talking about US acquisitions. 

Andrew DougaL chief ex- 
ecutive, has said it is seeking 
US takeovers, an ambition 
which could inspire the US in- 
terest A large acquisition is not 
contemplated but Hanson 


seems to be scouting for bolt- 
on deals. 

Hanson's revival coincided 
with the stock market almost, 
but not quite, throwing off its 
New Year hangover. With 
New York seemingly intent 
on continuing its overnight 
rally Footsie recovered more 
than half Thursday’s collapse 
with a 32.1-points gain to 
4,089.5. But trading remained 
thin with the ranks of City op- 
eratives still far from com- 
plete. 

Stores made headway, sup- 
ported by the latest John Lewis 
Partnership statement. The 
group reported total sales up 
23.5 per cent last week al- 
though there was a 25 per cent 
fall in the previous week. WH 
Smith, said to be helped tty a 
badly executed buy order, rose 
25p to 4565p and Storehouse 
added 8.5p to 265p. JLP's suc- 
cess with its Waitress super- 
markets Lifted the superstore 
shares a few coppers. 
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House of Fraser was firm at 
1515p. Franklyn, a US invest- 
ment group, and its affiliates 
have built a 9 per cent share- 
holding. Turnover topped, ac- 
cording to Seaq, 1 million 
shares with a series of market- 
maker trades going through at 
I52p intriguing observers. 

The cold weather failed to 
provide much inspiration for 
oil shares but Kwik-Fit, the 
tyres and exhausts group, 
jumped 155p to 233p, antici- 
pating the impact or the icy 
conditions on car parts. 

Rail track was back on the 
buy track riding ahead 15p to 
3945p and offering a good 
head of steam for GB Railways, 
due to arrive on the market on 


Monday. Placed at lOOp the 
shares are expected to race 
ahead to around ISOp. 

GB has the franchise to op- 
erate Anglia Railways and is 
seeking other routes. The 
founders will have 23.14 per 
cent after the flotation and a 
raft of options. 

The latest football dub to ar- 
rive, West Bromwich Albion 
took AIM via an introduc- 
tion; opening price was £280. 

West Brom play Chelsea 
today in the FA Cup. Chelsea 
Village, running the Stamford 
Bridge club, gained 4p to 
1215p. Executors of the late 
Matthew Harding, the former 
vice-chairman, exercised an 
option to buy 75 million shares 


al 6Qp, taking the Harding 
stake to 27 per cent. 

Glaxo Wellcome ignored 
doubts, expressed in this 
week's Lancet medical journal, 
about its Lamivudine drug 
used in liver transplants. The 
shares rose 7p to 9335p. Bio- 
compatibles International 
romped ahead another 40p to 
905p; ML Laboratories con- 
tinued its hesitant revival with 
a 19p advance to 2295p. 

Granada added L2p to 858p 
after completing the ale of the 
Hotel George V in Paris and 
EML the hot takeover stock of 
1997, produced another high 
note performance, up 235p to 
I,4025p. 

National Westminster Bank 
was 115p higher at 6965p af- 
ter Credit Lyonnais Lamg de- 
scribed the shares as the 
cheapest in the sector and a 
buy up to 900p. 

Rolls-Royce reputed to be 
SBC Warburg's share for the 
year, rose 85p to 259p and TT 


Group, supported tty ABN 
Amro Ho are Govett, put on 
15pat5S75p. 

Among exploration shares 
JXX 03 & Gas, with interests 
in the former Soviet Union, fell 
6p to l04p. The shares were 
190p in the spring. Scott Pick- 
ford kept the o3 take over pot 
boiling with news of a second 
potential bidder. The shares 
gained 65p to 51p. 

Anita, the old Cray Elec- 
tronics, managed a modest 
surge, gaining 5p to 4L5p as 
some banked on this being its 
recovery year. Highams Sys- 
tems. supplying IT products 
and business services to the fi- 
nancial services industry, 
jumped 435p to 175p. The 
shares were floated last month 
at 72p. 

Hambro Countrywide, con- 
tinued to push ahead, np 2p at 
1015p, on the growing opti- 
mism for the housing market 
and SDX Business Systems 
gained 12p to 2005p. 


Taking Stock 


QtHaemocell, the str ug g li n g 
healthcare group which was 

once a higb Oyer; has man- 
aged to raise fbn to continue 
to develop and market its 
blood filter treatment. The 
company had warned that 
without new funds it would 
not be abfe to contmne to 
trade. The shares, a casualty 
of the USM’s closure, are due 
to start trading on AIM on 
Monday. Last price was 4p. 

CJRangers, the Glasgow club 
traded on Ofex, is rumoured 
to be near to seeking a stock 
market listing. The shares 
have been strong and rose a 
farther 60p to 535p yesterday. 

□[Xavier Computer; tbe ac- 
quisitive company, has com- 
pleted the take over of CSL 
International for £3.2xn in 
cash, shares and loan notes. 
Tbe shares, suspended at lip, 
are expected to return to AIM 
on Monday 
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NEW RACES FOR A NEW YEAR; Stow left-armer has overcome rejection by home county as David Llewellyn finds out 

Wiles of Giles make e "^'“ — ^ 

Warwickshire smile 


By any standards last year was 
a remarkable one for Ashley 
Giles. The slow left-arm bowler, 
rejected by Surrey four years a so 
m favour of three others who 
have since left the county and 
m a couple of cases come to 
gnet, just could not do anythin* 
wrong for V^rwickshire. ° 

. 7 l P 1 ? 5 amazing,'’ says the ee- 
mal Giles, a veritable heavy- 
weight at 6 ft 4in and 16 stones. 
“Everything went well, whatever 
lj^d. It all seemed to work out. 
Of course you have to be pos- 
itive whatever, you have to be- 
lieve in yourself, but even so last 
year was incredible for me.” 

Essentially what happened 
was that Giles established him- 
self primarily as a bowler of great 
potential, doing enough to earn 
himself a place on the success- 
ful England A tour of Australia: 
but, in addition, the 23-year-old 
showed himself to be an im- 
proving batsman, bringing his 
county season to a close with a 
maiden, unbeaten centuiy. 

“I don’t know what would 
have happened if 1 bad been at 
Surrey,” says the Chertsey-bora 
Giles. “It’s difficult to say. But 
since joining Warwickshire my 
bowling has developed beyond 
all recognition and the bonus is 
that my batting has also come 
on in leaps and bounds.” 

It could have been so differ- 
ent if Giles had not been given 
the kindest of kicks up the 
backside by his father, Michael 
after Surrey said they had no use 
for him as a slow left-arm 
bowler. “They told me in 1991 
that they bad three slow left- 
arm ers on the staff — Keith 
Medlycott, Nefl Kendrick and 
Mark Bainbridge — and that 
there was no room for me." 

It is one of life's wicked lit- 
tle ironies that all three have 
since been released by Surrey. 



On the defensive: Aamir 
Sohaii in action for Pak- 
istan in their World 
Series defeat to the 
West Indies in Brisbane 
yesterday. His bat bears 
the logo of a tobacco 
company sponsor, which 
the Pakistanis are 
persisting with despite 
an Australian govern- 
ment order ' banning 
tobacco advertising 

Photograph: Reuter 




UOTES OF 
THE WEEK 

■ Zimbabweareatthebbfc 

tom of trie ladder and Eng- 
land are quickly replacing 
them. We are -fast going 
down the cricteting plughole 
here. Bob W BBs, former 
.England captairv-and now 
Sly commentator;: 
m- To me England,: New 
Zealand, and us should new: 

- be ranked joint botfom fiT 
. Test terms, there's cer- 
tainly not much be&reerH^ 

Zimbabwe captain ADstaa: 
Campbell. * 

■ England mijst shrug off 
Beir superiority 

and get dqwnjtp 

- gritty.. CamjAeB. ■■ >• 
m rum off yo^ ^pne ^r 
St the heir out of :here,; 
Thomas 'Miiste^- Aus trian , 
tennis piay©.R tells^specta- 

torn .off theif ;:rnohi[e 

■S^thet>esiMSterj;ih 

■S&sssr 

■ castle manager, on gah 

the 3-0 win owerbeeas. 
% Even Stevi^^Sf. 
would have. spotted -pat. 
^Bradford, manager 
22S« Kamara after ref- 
S^D^rfOrr had failed 

fn oenalise ah aPPfeht 

handball «n the areaftom 

■ Tiger [Wbpdsj iS-the 

-ftoSSn One. Hell; have 

’S!e , ? ,we ^ to impart na- 
m ^Not people* . na;. 
The worid is just 

111 . ’= MAU/. 
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MedJycoU is now coaching in 
South Africa, Kendrick, having 
joined Glamorgan, has since 
been released by the Welsh 
county and Bainbridge has 
slipped out of the first-class 
game as well and all the while 
Giles has thrived. 

The problem was that Giles 
was regarded as a left-arm 
searner. Unfortunately, he suf- 
fered a back injury when he was 
15 and found that orthodox left- 
arm slow bowling not only did 
not exacerbate the injury, but 

that it also ac- 

tually produced ... , , 

wickets, lots of it is such a good 

them, for his _ , 

ciub side, feeling when 

Guildford. 

Surrey insist- VOU KPIOW yOU 

ed that he con- , J } 

tinned with n3V0 th6 DatSHian to someone at 
seam, but Giles , , . 

on edge a bit 


meatous step to take. I had no 
idea how it would work out. In 
fact it’s been fantastic.” 

When he moved up to Edg- 
baston Bob Woolmer, the cur- 
rent coach of South Africa, was 
in charge. “Bob helped me a 
great deal of course, but Dermoi 
Reeve, as captain, gave me an 
amazing amount of self-confi- 
dence. Dermot brought me out 
of my she) I as a cricketer. More 
recently Phil Neale, having tak- 
en over from Bob Woolmer. has 
been great. He has always found 
lime to help 


me with my 
batting, taking 
time out to give 
me a net or 
some throw- 
downs. That is 
very important 


was turning 
more and more 
to the slow stuff. 

“I don’t think 
they were even 
that interested in signing me as 
a seamer anyway,” he says with- 
out a trace of bitterness. “AO the 
same I was devastated at the 
time. I grew up wanting to play 
for Surrey, like aO kids want to 
play for their county. But 1 un- 
derstood their problem. My 
Dad gave me a lockup the arse 
and told me to get on with it He 
has been the single most im- 
portant influence in my life. He 
would drive me all over the coun- 
try for various courses when I 
was a youngster. He has never 
pushed me though, he has only 
ever given me a helping hand 
When Surrey said no he helped 
me write to other counties." 

And in 1992 sharp-eyed War- 


and on the run’ 


wickshire stepped in. 
big decision,” Giles said “I 
19 at the time. It seemed a 


It was a 
was 
mo- 


my stage, you 
need that sort 
of backing.” 
But like any 
talented sports- 
man, much has 
to come from within. “It’s all 
very well taking wickets at club 
level but it is a lot different in 
first-class cricket” Giles says. “I 
have had to work out a lot for 
mysed Much of my progress has 
been due to natural develop- 
ment I have not been bowling 
orthodox slow-left arm for that 
long so I am still discovering a 
lot about it for myself.” 

As for his batting he reveals: 
“1 began batting at No 11 last 
season, moved up to 10 and fi- 
nally found myself coming in at 
eigh t or even seven and I wound 
up with the century. It's great 
to be given that responsibility, 
and a gain Dermot played a big 
pan in that." 

There are those who are 
now regarding Giles as a gen- 
uine spinning all-rounder with 


a bright international future at 
the highest leveL In last season's 
County Championship, Giles 
completed an all-round double, 
scoring more than 500 runs 
(average almost 35) and taking 
55 wickets at 27.81. 

As for his England prospects, 
they are in the lap of the selec- 
tors His A tour, no easy ride for 
anyone, under the captaincy of 
former Surrey Under- 19 col- 
league Adam Hollioake, while 
not a continuation of the sum- 
mer's success, was certainly no 
failure. He finished up as the 
leading first-dass wicket-taker on 
the tour with 19, and his consis- 
tency showed through with a re- 
turn of 27 runs per victim, slight^ 
better than what he achieved for 
Warwickshire in the summer. 

Giles remains cautious, his 
sights firmly set on the imme- 
diate future. ‘After all I have 
only had one good season for 
Warwickshire and a pretty good 
England A lour,” he says. “I 
don't think I can realistically 
stake a claim for an England 
place on the strength of that. I 
just have to show that last year 
was not a one-off. Next season 
I will be looking to take more 
wickets and to score more 
runs... It would be great even- 
tually to play for my country, 
particularly a Test at The Oval 
and, of course, at Edgbaston, my 
home ground." 

At least he is hungry enough. 
His enthusiasm shines like a 
beacon in everything he says and 
does. Bowling dearly gives him 
a lot of satisfaction, and a great 
deal of pleasure. “A lot of days 
last year the ball came out 
beautifully, and it is such a 
good feeling when you know 
you have the batsman on edge 
a bit and on the run. 1 am look- 
ing forward to next season and 
doing it all over again." 



G3es looks to have a bright in ter na tio na l future after a successfid England A tear Empics 


India collapse as South Africa pile on records 


South Africa 529-7dec 
India 29-3 


A run-a-ball century from 
Lance Klusener followed by 
an Indian collapse left South 
Africa in an unassailable posi- 
tion on the second day of the 
second Test in Cape Tbwn yes- 
terday. 

Klusener. batting at No 9, 
launched a ferocious assault on 


a tiring attack as he and the 
more sedate centurion. Brian 
McMillan, broke a 95-year-old 
mark to set an eighth-wicket 
record partnership of 147 in 
South Africa’s 529 for 7 de- 
dared. 

Faring a tricky 16 overs to the 
close, India’s reply began dis- 
astrously when Woorkeri Ra- 
man was run out for five by 
Klusener, who then completed 
an unforgettable day by bowl- 


ing Rahul Dravid in his first 
over. 

With Paul Adams following 
up with the wicket of night- 
watchman Venkatesh Prasad 
for a duck, India were 29 for 3 
at the close still needing a fur- 
ther 301 to avoid the follow-on. 

South Africa had already 
been put in a strong position by 
Klusener and McMillan, whose 
147 in 140 minutes eclipsed the 
country's previous record of 124 


set in 1902-03 by A W Nouise 
and E A Halliwell against Aus- 
tralia in Johannesburg. 

The total was South Africa's 
highest since their readmission 
to the Test scene and their best 
against India. It was also only 
the second time three South 
Africans had scored centuries 
in the same Tfest innings fol- 
lowing Gary Kirsten’s 103 yes- 
terday. 

A day of records also in- 


cluded a record seventh-wick- ZZZJszb 

et stand against India of 83 be- f** <«*«): s-»i 
tween McMillan and Dave aS*ia^Bi3s?S»-3: , ^S36-i-u4- 
Richardson (39). 3 : Gaoesn 215-6-33-&; 51 7136-0: 

India face a long haul to get 

back into the scries, having lost w v r*™ m un out s 

the first of the three Tests by 328 £ ZZZZZZZZ* 

nmS. V Pwxl D Adjms ...0 

iSecomroiy; .Snuff) non fos» *S K TendiAat not out - - I 

SOI/m AFRICA - firs! brings Extras inb-?j ? 

lC*err*gre 2*W fa 4) Total (tor 3) 29 

*W J Cronje c Mongo b SmsOi 41 Fafc 1-7 2 24 3-2S 

B M MclMan not csA 103 To bat: tM R Mon0a. M Arforuttn. V»U 

S M PWoc* c Tendutar b Prasad 1 man. A humo*. J Srattfh, 0 Canesn. 

tO J Rehafdson c Drawd b Snnaiti 39 Bowfene Donald 6-3-70: WncV S-l-15-0: 

L Klusener not out - .102 Adams 3- 1-3-1: Klusener 2- 1-4-1. 


Hooper and Bishop supply inspiration for West Indies’ victory 


Pakistan 197 

West Indies 198-4 

West Indies win by six wickets 


A resurgent West Indies cele- 
brated Brian Lara's return to 
form with a six-wicket victory 
over Pakistan in their limited 
overs World Series match in 
Brisbane yesterday. 

Lara ended a dism al run of 
low scores by hitting 48 as West 


TODAY 

Football 

Mmdws nor on poob eoMon*.' 3.0 unless 300- 
mt Pttaaa check win wnm? Detam o » « rb i g at 
any outdoor ftoses MumeMnd 
CM VAUCHALL COWHOWt Hayes v Dover. 
KUdeimmaet v Noittawti; Souttxxw v Bath; 
THtonl v Staiytnttgfc. PoMpOMd: Fernboraugh 
vAkmcharnHaBtovaamsaouecVilsHievRtjsn- 
dsn; KMtonng v Morecsmfae. 
KasiEAaUEPnwHsrPMsIo ic AyjettuiyvSut- 

«*i Ott Btseham VHoa v VaeiWeBwrtey v PU- 

fleet: Csrshalan v Chertsey: Dacaniwm w St 

ABjwkOemv Hendon: Harrow vBtahoci'aStDn- 
ftrd; Htttm v Qrfort Oty; toJne3vHeYCCRE- 
PmtpoMd: VWmI v EMaU Ftai iDMstas Bas- 

nsstoKe V WBKBn & Heraham: Bertnamsaxl v 

Hampton; Cerwey letand v Ubcortdw Croydon v 

Barton: Maidenhead v Boffsar Regs Moieaey v 

Uwton Pennant: ^ Thame v WVWagfe; Tot*«g« 

S^vChB d BiLyWn g yvaM rCT;^- 

mine v AWihW Tiwm. Second MvHon: 

-^.-LiVH^rtord; Bedford v Ware; Brack- 

«c ctatoft r~ " " 


Indies maintained their recent 
improvement in a tense en- 
counter at the Gabba. 

In reply to Pakistan's total of 
197 in 49.5 overs. West Indies 
scored 198 for4 with 1 1 balls to 
spare. 

Carl Hooper, batting one 
place below Lara at No 5, 
scored an unbeaten 54, bis 20th 
in limited-overs internationals, 
to guide his side to victory. 

Hooper was joined by Jimmy 


Adams in an unbroken fifth- 
wicket partnership worth 74 
runs. Adams contributed a valu- 
able 33 not out. 

Lara, who has endured a 
miserable Test series against 
Australia, scoring a paltry sev- 
en runs in his last four innings, 
finally found some touch and 
timing. But the world record 
holder for the highest score in 
Test cricket almost found him- 
self back in the pavilion with an- 


MetropoKan Pokes v Henw fwnpsBare »wn. 

b*>vvV\W»7r v«rt»ar&&)n*Oi«liLr«:VSK«fv 

uiflBQWP LEABUe Prartw g** 1 " ” M 1 * ” 
rSsE: Bhiw y toft Biytf) Spamns v 
Knnwstey: Bamn v flccntH KW Stt nfcy G Mwyn 

TiLimarj pngbioMtt GMuMioupi v Rwv 
luKHvda'v Guedw: Maw v Mewey; waaon 

SSgSS&E 

tart A*s«ib; Unmin inrt » 

Town v samexjume: K ^“|£]"„ v 2 J!j!^ 2 fE 

Bl»l « "W" 
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WEEKEND FIXTURE GUIDE 


tolponvWestburr B naawtanY Chari; Ebnwg 
vTontraon; Odd Down v BamsapiR PdultBn v 
ChtapcnlBm: ISMon v Cafete. 

NOmHM COUNHES EAST l£AOUE Mr 
DMHok AnTOioipe v QKEhoutfnon: Arnold v 
uwnadgej Aaf*B« v PBMnre Behxr w Horti 
Fen*y, Brtge * HXBnv Martby v Obswi Town: 
OasattAMon vthaMw Portrtaav Hated Man 
Setay v Denafcy: SAef&eld v HicMvfi. 

NORTH WEST COUNTES l£A6UC Fbst DM- 
sion: Attwnon Cotenas v Mabw Road; Chad- 
denon V Rmaaidata; Dan«en v BurecougTC 
Eastwood Kftsdey v SalteCC Oossop v Traflbrd: 
Hater Old Boys v KissROve; NaiWldi y Btacfe- 
pool Ftoven: Penmti v MM GWt Pnescot v Si 
Helens. OwHwep Cup second rov«t Boode v 
NewcaBdoToMX Mosaley v Cittwoo- 
JCUVSONWESSEXiaAOEiUfrlnacnvVMm- 
oome: Andover vTotan; BAT Spots vAenasuo 
Hires: Bemertoo Heatn v Broclrenhurw: 
Omstctairfi vCowBsSeortJtEaaCowBSYpe- 
fenteet Ees8e<?vBouTWT»x4h FC Fvnamoutfi 
RN v Oowntoni Jlwftan v wwbsm’i*. 
JEWSON EASTERN IEA6UC Presate DMStec 
Bay Tcwn vUtedbldgK NewoioHies v HaM0V 
SrewnMet v Hbtmoi t PertaMD« tores » 

Muds wwojb v FetsoM-. waoon y deem 
wtabecti v HaaBad. 

MIBUWGJPieSSmANDAUJMICeBM- 

etoi V BndfcxmJT; Btaowcti v Penhore: Kryper- 

dey vtwria v Bottnere St MWWfe! Rushal 

OWe » Ctoote -ft- Steiatt^ Ottuy; SB3»- 

lord * Rocoster: West MBttnds Pofcav Hnefc- 

leyAlWehc; Vflletoiil « HaiesoYren Kariere. 
FBDBtATION UHEWtHT NORTHERN LEAGUE 
ffct DMsSw Ctesur-ta-SMet v Coresen; 
Crack V Bedflngmn Tamers: GoWWOUpi y 
W huftwn; Munco v BOn^ari 
Newasttsv Souiti SWefcte; Seaham Red Star v 
StatHorc SWdcn wlfapeStlte tovEarewc 
vwsn Auddasi v Dutan: v Dunsam. 

PRESS » JOURNAL WE»0»l£ABUfc OatfV- 
iBcudW v tosianoath; Cbie Mnon v Ketfi: 
DaenWYaieY Nairn Cotov: Fo«i« >**eeteniBi 
vFtoertM^BnmraanvBueldeTnaesHinl- 
ly v RoOwk m Arademy y Bgin. 

LEAGUE of WALES: corny v Cenrarttoi; 
UttWRSMvBeiiffirCqcnwConnah'sOto. 
PoommA CMidisn v nnc Caste Bay v 
M^sMooL' Mm Peny v Parthtradoe Ctosw 
vHarCBde-Tei Csi*t Baiy vCaeiwns Ateys- 
twytfiv Ton none. 

WELSH CUP Ftott ronnt PoOpm* veescg 
Pert v Ho 

SMUWOFF WSH LEWUE Prsteer DMsloK 

CDfciM v Ante Cnsodas Yttnam owwn 

YCWonHtaPaw^vLrtettnsnteBrt 
BACK v Bar^f v Ba^snsna; Dottey 

vCBTtafcNewywlame. 

HMV UGBt NKllONAL LEAGUE OF WELAND 
SSteWvfaioiB [toy City YUnwfSiyCoflega 
Dutei 1730}. P oMpoo** Fam Ewnon 

nSBeoftwws. 

Ra^by League 

sax CUT CHAUSWE CUP firs* 

ted Y EH*s [2.01: Moawwn vOuihaiTi Una 
IZOJ- cwow Med« Aa 0.0): fXsndan * Hens. 

St Judes Y wean Rwe& fttt: Wgn 
s< pared* y HBttn Srmro Crass [2 JO). Ftat- 
Ctaytan * Nomanton (3.0>. 

Ru^iy Union 

iSOirtSseraiBd 

MBifeinOfMLMATClfctealdYiaiyQmM 
Uredowne %ad. toSW- 
TOI* WATCH: North v W*d S«e* tefeftntf 
Cretin/}, CanSfi- 

CUP SettHbafc Lafcesarvlbutause 

13.05). 


LM0a Orae Ban v Saocens CL19: W« tote- 

pool v Bristol 0.0). Postpone* Ocuceoaf v 

Northampton; Ones v London btsh. National 

LaaSM Tmk P oat ponad : tohaham v Rtch- 

mond; NewcasUev Mxurfram Moaaiay* W&- 

lartoo; London Sconah v WaMetekL NaUonal 

Laaaia itaao: Herrogu: v Lwpool St Helena 

C-1S1; Leads v Havant Q.O). Poatp u red: 

Wt»rf«iaia v Reanns Lyckiey v Often: WNsai 

v itosalsfi Parte tebum v Ltortey; E)«W v Odey. 

Natteia Loaffw Fonr Nortfc Kentbl v Aspa- 

tra: W u roeaar v Shafted C2J01. P oatponedb 

StoNe-on-Tflera v SmtMjK MancMster v 

Nuneetorc uendebl y Wnnkiguxi Parto Barwne- 

nan and SoiBRil v Herettm: Preston Creashop- 

persv SandaL NatkatM Learie Fter SooUn 

Bartingv Norm Wjdtham. Postponed: Plymouth 

v CMm Paft NHw v AsteaiK tt0i 

wsrsn^e v careoedey; Wm Potca v cnahenham; 

Hertoy v WasaitMteer- Mars Bary Hfl v Taoaid. 

SMNUC CUP RM name Btadwood v Htraeui 
12.30). 

WH£H NATIONAL LEAGUE HntDhMMBPoR- 
pooect: Uanel v Tieott*a! EHw Wta v Breland; 
Ptrtypmd v Newport; teanese vCsentiMK Dun- 
wre V Second DMatoo: UWiC 

iCardBt hst) v Croas Keys 030). P o tt poa o tt 
Ynsogniae v Attorn «awoi v Soum WMes 
Pouoe Uandovety v ftrjypoot Boryrmaen v Atoer- 
tuery. 

SRU TEMBHS CHANPIONSMP Prouder 
Lmrm DNWon Throe: Peebles v Muraefcuai 
Cton Preston Lodge v Setatr 0-0): SttterVa 
Me** FPw wmamodt iiO). Preoter League 
BMatooFourtSrsmrphsiBYGoBiDniaraiiJ)); 
mwi ant Jontanttt v HaMr&on izo>; 
totfutn v Glenrothes t2.0). 
cufi Mioaes: Dundee WFPv KktcNay (2JK 
QeaMAeBdsvApl2JKH»KfcvVWaarScn- 
ted OG): HenotSr FP vOtessw Southern (lOr. 
MekdEU v EMirti Aeeds 6-0); Silting Coun- 
ty v VMaoonrene (5.0). 

SCHOMG MTBMmOMIU SfidOmf SefBOG 
vWtesSdKote E.O) BtAWte BBtoapiJ. 

Hockey 

0T2 MIERNKTNMM. MXMNt KHMMWNR 
Caters. Hu*. UM. Nam VbrX St Abers. 
Swansea, nuemtnaer & Stourport 0-30- 
7 JO) m MtHtomlnaef); Vennfl. Cbc mstm 
iSconaU). BafordTcps. Od Uu^anow. Baa- 
sm Eas Qnm ttatomu & FrtNmE (WO- 
7 30) tot ttocesw). 

BwloilwH 

BUmvBSER LEAGUE: Conwrse Oys« Patece 
v toaster Men [7 JO); Dertiy Storm y Items 
VM»1tosCT30): Nowastts Ea^es v Esde Lon- 
don toms (7 JOj: Bunn's Worthing Bean y 
H erto & wadoR) Royab (8.0). 

Ice hockey 

SUPERLEASUE: Ba angtol e Batn v KcvOfr 
« Stesws f7.30: CanW Devds v A* SoODM 
Eagtas <7.0): N oro ngham PsrnheR v Marlenes' 
ttr Skttti (S.40). 

PREMIER LEAGUE Ktrgogn Hute v SoWUi 
B&b iflJO): Shu^i Jeov GuUfcrt Fferws«3« 
SMrdon tetoib v Medwy Bewws &30). 
NORDCRN P«Et LEABUe DurAta 
v BlaeMJim Hae*s f7^0): Fife Rywa v 
CaOHEagi hresns C?jO). 

Other sports 

ATHLETICS: WOfld atBSrtmflDy knemannel 
(BNtastL 

PARTS: Wg\lWMCtotoownip(PurtBeLE» 
teO;BnBseeyWbeiQ iMnMtJRi(ri r *) yaeen. 
Sunyt. 


other failure to his name after 
a tentative start. 

The West Indies vice-cap- 
tain was extremely fortunate to 
survive a huge appeal for Jeg be- 
fore wicket after playing bad; in 
his crease to a yorker from the 
fast bowler Mohammad Zahid. 

Coming back into the attack 
for a second spell of extreme 
pace. Zahid accounted for Lara 
when the left-hander offered a 
catch off the bottom edge to the 


ICE SHAUNS: BntWi Sioit-TiBcfc Speed-SteX- 
ng O am plun H RU (BuMtatd). 

SNOOKER: Urerpto Vtetona Ctony OwitofigB 
(Brmnigham). 

TOMORROW 

Football 

ICB LEAGUE Ftet DMNett Uadow v Alderehot 
(130). 

IEAGUE OF WALES: Irittr CStw-Td CamiTv Bsn- 
erCny (3.0). 

HARP LAGER NATIONAL LEAGUE OF IRELAM> 
Preoder DhrWan: Bray Wanderers v Cork Qty 
12 . 01 ; St Patrick's AzhHtrc v Shetaourae (620). 

Ro^yy League 

TteENOLYMATCHESSOIanamySwmDnaO); 
VRYtehaven v Cartes r33oj; Dnstuyv Battey 
C2-0); Kerrey v toddecsted (3.0). 

Rugby Union 

SUBfrEiMXSTRKTCHAW>IONSnP:Glas- 
gow v CBtedonla C.0) (at Ar); Sanoh Barden 
v Eclrtetfi 0.01 (Of Poyrte Part. Koteo). 
HEPBC m CUP SanMnst BrM vCsrdff 0301. 
EUROPEAN COWCRBtCESendJIniEBQur- 
gwn v Narnanne (2.0); Castro* v Agen 2.01. 
COURAGE CLUBS* CHAMPIONSHIP Nrtiooai 
Lascne One Wasps v toiequra (3.0) « to 
(LsRMff. 

Hockey 

012 WTCWimaNAL M DOOR TOURNAMENT 

OKSknen ^mes Mtoed by [i 20 0^30- 
OO) W Arddawnhsee* Ostefiratoi gme. U- 
toed ay P»w *h( (3.20J <330*90 (at 
Wwesla). 

Wien NAUONAL MDOOR LEAGUE PMratar 
DMNm: Oietairibrd HigtaMn. OBm. Baton 
L9css». tsrech. StougL Sunn CoBOcio 0^0- 
«.□) [si Crystal feteos). Ffca HvWok Wimble- 
den. Wohmg. Eahng, Cantertniy, BradneU. 
Doncastsr. [9304.01 (at LorffCoorg] 

litton/tv). Second DMNok Bradfcrt Swdcn- 
Daft UverpooL MBDOm. PuntEud. FrSrands. 
Si Aisffil Eonooth. St AtoB (13040) (atCas 
GrtnSEaffHO. 

Basketball 

BUOWaSER LEAGUE: Chesffir Jen v Converse 
Crystal Watfi S.0K Edda London TowrewPiay. 
boy TV leopards (7.0). 

Ice hockey 

SUPElUAGUEBadnlBmvNottipiamton- 
masifiJOte Ma ncheswSannYAyrScqasliEB- 
ge& (6GK NmgMK Cntas vCattfOwb (630; 
Shetneid Supers v BssInsoKe Bison |6a0). 
FREHER LEAGUE: GiNOtaR) Names v lam 
Ti &rs (aO); Medway Basis, v KingsDn tonus 
(US; settuE BH» v Swdon teuxds ( 7,0). 
NORnStN PREMIER LEAGUE BiaMum 
Harris v Fte Flyers (6,0): Wmyted RpyaB » 
Casdoea^i Kntftt i6J0); MBOqi wantars v 
DuirihttVte«(&30j. 

Other sports 

SHOOKst Lftwpool vtew Chatty Ctrfenge 
(amw^iami. 

owns: WDC Wrtt Oramposnip (Puflaei. Ea- 
eoO. BitegyWflrinOBn ta m^lPtTte Green. 
SimyL 


wicketkeeper Moin Khan. 

Sent into bat by the West In- 
dies captain Courtney Walsh, 
Pakistan stumbled to 47 for 4 on 
a lively pitch before ljaz 
Ahmed steadied their nerves 
with a patient 59 off 122 balls. 
Ian Bishop tookfbr4 for 38 with 
his pace bowling. 

WORD SEMES (Bristow): Petaaan 197 fljaz 
Ahmed 59; I R Bishop 4-38); Went aides 198 
for 4 (C L hooper G4no). Waat Imtes win by 
ste wtetet*. Standings: 1 West Indies (P4, 
PtsA); 2 Ausuaka (4-4); 3 Paksan (*-4j. 


■ The hopes of the New South 
Wales opener Michael Slater, 
who is aiming to regain his place 
in the Australian side^uffered 
Main yesterday when he was 
dismissed cheaply in a Sheffield 
Shield match to extend his mis- 
erable run of form. Slater, who 
was dropped last year at the 
start of the current Test series 
against West Indies, was bowled 
by South Australia paceraan 
Shane George for three. 


Injury-free 
Jackson 
kicks off 
season 


Athletics 


mike rowbottom 

Colin Jackson takes his first 
competitive steps of the season 
in the Birmingham Games lodav 
as he seeks to regain his position 
as the world’s brat high-hurdler. 

Britain's world record hold- 
er. 30 next month, has been 
eclipsed in the Iasi two years by 
Allen Johnson of the United 
States, who has taken the world 
and Olympic titles. 

In contrast to last season, 
when he was troubled with a knee 
injury. Jackson is fully fit after a 
trouble-free period of winter 
training in .Australia. He is look- 
ing forward to a lull indoor sea- 
son - including the world indoor 
championships in Paris in March 
- as part of his preparation for 
this year’s world outdoor cham- 
pionships in Athens. 

J ackson opens his year in the 
60 metres flat, the event at 
which he became European in- 
door champion in 1994. Among 
his opponents will be the 1^92 
European indoor champion. 
Jason Livingston, who is con- 
tinuing his comeback after re- 
turning at the end of summer 
from a four-year drug ban. 

“Colin knows that ‘97 should 
be a year of re-establishing 
himself.” said Britain’s coach- 
ing chief Malcolm Arnold, who 
has guided Jackson's career. 
“He is certainly highly moti- 
vated by iL And, importantly, he 
has been training in Australia 
without any problems.” 

In Belfast, the Coca-Cola 
International Cross-country 
provides another of Britain’s 
Olympians, Paula Radcliffe, 
with a further opportunity to 
measure her fitness after she re- 
turned from a knee injury to fin- 
ish third in last Saturday's race 
at Durham. The women's field, 
which contains all the main 
contenders from Durham, in- 
cluding the winner, Ethiopia’s 
world champion Gete Wami. 
will be strengthened by the 
presence of Romania’s Euro- 
pean cross-country champion, 
Iulia Negura. 

The race, which forms the 
third round of the 1AAF World 
Cross Challenge, offers the 
Belfast organisers the chance to 
convince the international body 
that the city remains the right 
choice to host the 1999 World 
Cross-counuy Championships. 

Having secured the event 
last year, Belfast has seen its po- 
sition threatened in recent 
months by the breakdown of the 
peace process. “We are keeping 
our fingers crossed,” said Bri- 
an Hill of the 1999 organising 
committee. 

The 1AAF president. Prime 
Nebiolo, said last month that as 
far as he was concerned Belfast 
was still the choice. But LAAF 
sources have confirmed that 
other potential locations have 
been discussed. 

The men’s race, despite lack- 
ing the Durham winner, Jon 
Brown, sees other leading 
Britons in Paul Evans and An- 
drew Pearson faring James Kar- 
iuki and Christopher Kelong of 
Kenva. 


Paralympic trio 
win award for 
medal success 

Sailing 


STUART ALEXANDER 

Britain's trio of Paralympic gold 
medallists were given further 
recognition of a world-beating 
1996 in London last night when 
Andy Cassell Tony Downs and 
Kevin Curtis were voted BT 
Yachtsmen of the Year by the 
Yachting Journalists' Associa- 
tion. 

They had also been Euro- 
pean champions before taking 
gold at Lake Lanier in August 
and have proved almost invin- 
cible, with Chssell also holding 
a distinguished track record of 
sailing at all levels. 

Winners of the young sailor 
award were the Cuthbert twins, 
Sally and Jessie. They won their 
second consecutive gold medals 
at the World Youth Champion- 
ships in Newport, Rhode Island, 
in July, but for Sally this was a 
record-breaking fourth succes- 
sive gold having won the two 
previous worlds with Storm 
Nuttall 

Youth was also to the fore for 
the global achievement award 
which went to the 18-year old 
Australian David Dicks, of Fre- 
mantle, who is the youngest 
recorded person to have sailed 
singlehanded non-stop round 
the world. 

In Hobart. Tasmania, the 
Royal Navy crew skippered by 
Mickey Broughton won the 
King of the Derwent race for 

yachts which have finished both 
the Sydney to Hobart and the 
Melbourne to Hobart, in which 
Broughton's crew came sev- 
enth out of a fleet of 93. 


Robinson signs up 


Basketball 


RICHARD TAYLOR 

London Towers have signed 
the 6 ft 9in American Keith 
Robinson to bolster their de- 
fence of the Budweiser League 
and 7-Up Trophy titles -and he 
could play himself into their Eu- 
ropean Cup line-up. 

Robinson has played in 
Turkey, France and America's 
CBA and is on standby for his 
league debut this weekend away 
to Newcastle Eagles ionight 
and at home to London Leop- 
ards tomorrow, pending final 
registration details. 

Leopards have won all three 
gam es between the dubs this 
season and cost lowers their 
National Cup title by beating 
them in the semi-finals. It is a 
run that Tbwers are dcroerale 
to break. Their general man- 
ager, Rick Taylor, said: “Last 


season we fell invincible and it’s 
a great feeling for a team. Now 
Leopards feel they can’t lose 
against us.” 

Leopards already have a full 
quota of five Americans while 
Robinson brings Towers’ US 
battalion up to four, alongside 
Danny Lewis. Tony Windless 
and Joe Hooks. But their coach. 
Kevin Cadle. can use only two 
of them when London resume 
their European Cup campaign 
at home to Saratov, of Russia, 
on Tuesday week. 

In the qualifying round they 
paired Lewis with the 6 ft 9in 
Hooks, but they can change 
their line-up by Monday's reg- 
istration deadline for the knock- 
out stage. 

Sheffield Sharks, who meet 
Leopards in the National Cup 
final two weeks tomorrow, have 
replaced Mark Harvey with the 
6 ft 5in American forward Isaac 
Morgan. 


Trim Panzanini prevails 


Skiing 


Sabina Panzanini yesterday won 
her second victory of the World 
Cup season, and then attributed 
her success to weight loss, 
Panzanini. who led an Italian 
onc-two in a giant slalom at 
Maribor in Slovenia yesterday, 
underwent treatment at a clin- 
ic in the summer after doctors 
told her that recurring back 
problems were due to her be- 
ing overweight. The 24-year-old 
Panzanini, who won in Park 
City, Utah, in November, pro- 
duced the quickest second run 
yesterday to improve on a first- 


leg fifth f»lace for a winning ag- 
gregate time of 2min 34.74sec. 

The first-run leader Deborah 
Compagnonl the Olympic and 
world champion, shared second 
place with Austria’s Anita 
Waditer in £34.82. Compagnonl 
who won her maiden slalom vic- 
tory in Semmering. Austria, last 
weekend, is one of the favourites 
for today’s slalom here. 

Sweden’s Ptrailla WSbeig re- 
tained the lead in the overall 
World Cup standings with 618 
points, ahead of the title-hold- 
er Katja Seizinger of Germany 
on 534, despite finishing 25tn 
yesterday. 

Results, Digest, page 23 
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sport 


Leicester to be tested by freeze and the French 


Chris Hewett 

looks forward to 
two Britain against 
France battles 
In this weekend's 
European Cup 
semi-finals 


L eicester have been in un- 
beatable form recently. 
Their last defeat was at 
Wasps in September and they 
have scarcely looked in serious 
trouble since but they were tan- 
taliswgjy dose to finishing a poor 
second to the weather yesterday 
as the frost bit deep into the 
Welford Road turf. This after- 
noon's Heineken European 
Cup semi-final with Toulouse 
was still in the balance as night 
fell over the East Midlands. 

No one could accuse the 
Tigers of taking the freeze-up ly- 
ing down. They covered their 
pitch with a vast protective 
balloon, wheeled in a convoy of 
powerful industrial heaters and 
recruited all the volunteers they 
could find to dear snow from thie 
terracing. Unfortunately for 
them, a frustrating catalogue of 
accidents - split canvas, dodgy 
electrics and frozen diesel - left 
them working against the dock 
to stave off a tatter disappoint- 
merit. A final decision was be- 
ing made by the Scottish referee, 
Jim Fleming, this morning. 

There was better news from 
south-west France, where Brive 
take on Cardiff in tomorrow’s 
second semi-final. The hosts de- 
clared (heir Pare Municipal des 
Sports ground playable, so 
Hemi Taylor’s Welshmen were 
flying out last night for their shot 
at a place in a second successive 
European Cup final. 

Back at Welfocd Road, the 
Leicester chief executive Peter 
Wheeler was cursing his luck. 
"We’ve done everything hu- 
manly possible to get the game 
on but we haven't been helped 
by events conspiring against 
us.” be said. “There was a 
delay in getting the protective 
balloon here from Upton Park. 
Having erected it, we then 
found that it came apart at the 
dead of night on Thursday and 
let in some of the frost. 

“Our main concern has to be 
the safety of the players. Both 
sides have some expensive mer- 
chandise to think about and the. 
last thing anyone needs is to see 
people picking up injuries be- 



Jonathan Davies provides the experience at outside-half for Cardiff but win Wffl&eenwood, the powerful Leicester centre, is in cfirect opposition to Brfve 
that be enough to combat the flair of Alan Penaud? Photograph: Empire and France^ midfield tSamond. Thomas Castaignecie Photograph: Empics 


WHERE THE GAMES WILL BE 
WON AND LOST 

Swalsh^SSR He has mastered 
of attacking arts and his rjmeksih/et- „ 

solid Toulouse pack gives the visitor s a l et b at edge^But 
Greenwood has the muscle to threaten his shghter 
8ft. Bin 

Harlequin is the antidote to Castaign^des ; magfc and 
hecaststhe right spells, Leicester wiH be halfway home. 

Dwwm Garforth v Ctatetlait <*HfW 

An individual tussle of enonrKXJS nhporten<«, wmi 
Leicester's irvfofm to 

eyeball with oneof the most effect^ andeen^niy^e 
most talented loose-heads in 
bring a thoroughly modem approach to Jcrt-^w ptej 
withtheir expert ball-canying and enthusrastM tackling, 
today’s match gives Garforth, unlucky not to hare been 
capped, a chance to dispel doubts over foe strength or 
his scrummaging. Califano is Jjufcwg 

efforts in bath tigrt and loose and if Garforth can how 
him, he will make outa cast-iron caseforTest selection. 

Alain Penaud v Jonathan Dairies ; 

Penaud has his detractors and it is feir to say that, m bs 

per formances for Ranee, he has flattered to deceive. 
As tong ago as 1992 he looked capable of elevating 
French outside-half play to new heights but for eveiy 
flash of genius, his forwards had to suffer a bagful of 
wrong options. However, he runs the Brive show with 
considerable flair and Davies will need to draw on 
everything he has learned over the past decade to 
handle him. It has not been the best of weeks for the 
returning Messiah- he was left out ofthe Welsh side to 
fece the United States next week^ but, as Tie showed in 
the quarter-final against Bath, there is no substitute, for 
experience. . 

Grogori Kacaia v Owyn Jones 

A huge test for Jones, who has played just one 
competitive match since dislocating his shoulder in 
Australia last summer. The most intelligent ball-winner 
in Welsh rugby, he will encounter a severe physical 
examination in the shape of Kacaia; a : Polish 
international who stands some four inches taller and 
weighs in at well over 17st, two and.a half, stones 
heavier than his opponent. Kacaia has been the pick of. 
the Brive forwards during the Ebro campaign, running 
hard off the edges of ferocious driving mauls and 
putting in big open-field tackles by the dozen. If he . ts 
allowed to run riot, Cardiff will pay a heavy price. 


cause of dangerous conditions.” 

Remarkably, Leicester and 
Toulouse found places to train 
yesterday and happily declared 
all injury scares to be no more 
than that. Leicester’s Stuart 
Potter. Rob Liley and John 
Wells were cleared to play at 
centre, outside-half and flanker 
respectively while the French- 
men named all three of their 
main concerns - Emile 
NThmacfc, Thomas Castaignede 
and Christophe Deyiaud - in a 
back division fairly bristling 


with attacking brilliance. 

The all-clear in the Leicester 
camp condemned Rory Under- 
wood, England's record- 
breaking wing, to an afternoon 
on the bench. Despite scoring 
two characteristically sharp tries 
against Harlequins last week the 
85-cap veteran lost out to the 
exciting youngster, Leon Lloyd. 

Bob Dwyer, Leicester’s Aus- 
tralian coach, was in no doubt 
that Toulouse posed the most 
tent challenge to his side's 
long run of success. "They are 


tor 


a very fine all-round side,” he 
said yesterday. "It would be a 
grave mistake for anyone to 
regard this simply as a match 
between a forward-based 
Leicester team and a backs- 
based Toulouse outfit. Both 
sides can play all around tbe 
paddock and we are going to 
have to take the right options at 
the right times to puD through.” 

His captain, the redoubtable 
Dean Richards, was in full 
agreemenL He described tbe 
Heineken competition as a 


“very definite step up from 
Courage League rugby”, and 
added: "Having played in the 
matches against Pau, Llanelli 
and the quarter-final with 
Quins, I can say it is harder and 
faster than the contests we en- 
counter domestically.' 7 

Not surprisingly, the Tigers’ 
enthusiasm to play today bor- 
dered on desperation. With 
NTamack and Castaignede se- 
riously short of match fitness 
and the Toulouse camp as a 
whole less than enthusiastic 


about spending an afternoon 
on the equivalent of a rutted 
skating rink, Richards and his 
men were under the distinct im- 
pression that they fancied the 
game far more than their op- 
ponents - a crucial factor at this 
level of competition. That view 
was effectively borne out by 
Ntamack, tbe visiting captain, 
who said: "lb play an English 
team in these conditions would 
double their borne advantage.” 

Meanwhile, Cardiff were 
making their trip to the Limou- 


sin region with an air of in- 
creasing confidence. Brive, who 
can rely on fanatical support, 
were mightily impressive in 


ing the pool stages but for all 
the brilliance of a threequarter 
line boasting the elegant full- 
back Sebastien Viars mid the 
thrilling counter-attacking wing 
Sebastien Carrat, the suspi- 
cion is that the Frenchmen are 
vulnerable to a strong and de- 
termined forward performance. 


LBfcosta'tvIlMfaaM. 3^16): J Lley: 
S Hactawy, S Rotter, WGraemwod. L Uoytt 
R UkNL A Healey; G Rowrtoee, R Cocker*. 
D Goforth, M Johnson; M Poole, JWefis, N 
Bach. O Richards (cept). 

Toukxtss: S Ouger E NTSmack leapt), M 
Maftettf. T Casatorida. DBenyrCDeytaufl, 
J Cazafcou: CCafliano. P StMa. J-L Jortana. 
H Mwrtfl. F Betat, 0 Lacrdfe, R Somes, S 
Dfspagane. 

Referee: i Remine (Scotland). 

Brive (v Canflfl; tomorrow ZJSO\z S Ware; 
G Fabre. C lamataon, D Vendnd. S Carrat; 
A Penaud fcapO, PCar&onnaau; DCasade, 
LTrawers. R Creepy. EWtegwcGRoos. L van 
dar Linden. G Kacaia, F Duboteset. 
CanBlfcJ Thomas,- SHiB. M Hstt, LOavtes. 
N WSJteq J Davies, R Hovdey. A Lews. J 
H umphf’sy&.'L'MisrDe, J Wakaford,' D Jorae. 
H 'feytor (rapt), G Jones, E Lewis. 

Referee: B Stirling (Ireland). 


Revenge provides the spur for Ireland Pienaar's debut relies on Bath's hot air 


Ireland will be spurred by the 
prospect of revenge as well as 
the sobering threat of defeat 
when they wind up their prepa- 
rations for the Five Nations' 
Championship against Italy at 
Lansdowne Road today. 

Keith Wood’s men restored 
some of the pride lost in their 
humiliation by Western Samoa 
in November with a creditable 


showing in a 22-12 defeat by 
Australia six weeks ago but a 
more significant result was the 
22-12 defeat by Italy Mien the 
teams last met in Treviso in May 
1995. 

Unlike five of today's team. 
Wood avoided that particular 
humiliation, but he admits the 
result still rankles. “We owe 
them one for that defeat,” the 



A &ood idea. 



A bloody brilliant idea. 



i, the iJUMflVcoe uwr* iw« 
lUsn. and UieOneen'. GuanJ. ai Bto- 
■alact I LVtun 
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Rose. LIN commander in Bosnia, 57: 


Harlequins hooker said. “It's go- 
ing to be very tough. We under- 
estimate them at our peril.” 

In November Italy were com- 
fortably beaten 54-21 by England 
at Twickenham but ran Scotland 
dose before a late try guaranteed 
a 29-22 win for the home side. 
Before those two away match- 
es the Italians went dose to up- 
setting Wales in Rome and 
Australia in Padua. 

"They were a little bit intimi- 
dated when they played Eng- 
land, but they performed veiy 
well against Australia and Scot- 
land,” Wood said. 

“Wind is going round that they 
would not be fit enough to take 
part in an expanded Five Nations 
but I don't agree. There is a fine 
line between the standards in 
Italy and those in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Whies.” 

Ireland have a definite ad- 
vantage in the preparations for 
the pane. While tbe Italians 
were left freezing in Whies, their 


warm-up matches with Llanelli 
and Caerphilly falling victim to 
the weather, the Irish squad 
were in the Afearve for four days 
warm-weather training. 

The break enabled Leicester’s 
back-row forward Eric Miller, 
the only new cap in the Ireland 
side, to shake off a flu bug. 

Centre Alessandro Stoica is 
the only new cap for Italy, but 
the return of Stefeno Bordon en- 
ables the winger Paolo Vaccari 
to resume his normal position. 

IRELAND (V tt*Vy, Lartadowne Rrwd. today. 
341): C O'Shea (London Mi); J lopping (6a*y- 
menai.J Bell (Northampton), lBMcCaB (Oun 
ganmni, D Cnrtty (Ganyuwsn): P Butte 
tet&tci), S Mctvac vGerywrert; K Po p p hs w oB 
(NcwcaBtte), K Wood (Haitoqun. cam, P Wal- 
lace CSaraoensl. C Fukfaer (Undor. IraW. J 
Davidson (London Irish), D Cortery (Breton. 
E Min or (LetceflBfl, A Foioy (Shannon). Ra- 
placements: D Humphreys (London Instil, N 
Hogan (Teranure CotegBI. 0 McBride (Mal- 
one), P Johns (Saracens). P Flavin (Btadnx* 
CotegB). A Clarita (Northamp to n). 
nCALtt J Penile: P Varan, A Sltsca. S Borton. 
MarraAoCutnoa; DDonw^jffi. ATmrccn: 
dmo Cutmia (cape. C OrtpntA, F Properta. w 
CflstoMetto. G Croo, J Gartner. A Scorion, 0 
Aranda. Replacements: A CastsBarc. FMaz- 
and. G Go a*. C ©weemato. N Masucam. A 
Moscflrtl. 

Boterom R Dwnes IWaies). 


Bath and Saracens are making 
every effort to beat the big 
freeze and bring the former 
South African captain. Francois 
Pienaar, out of cold storage 
today. 

Bath have blasted the Rec- 
reation Ground with 10 indus- 
trial hot-air blowers, and plans 
are in place for an all-night shift 
by club staff and volunteers. The 
pitch was passed by Ed Morri- 
son's preliminary inspection 
yesterday afternoon. 

“If there is the slightest 
chance of it being on. then we 
will be in Bath this evening,” 
Mike Scott, the Saracens team 
manager, said yesterday. 

“We don’t want a fixture 
pile-up, and neither do Bath. I 
know they are working flat out 
so let’s hope those efforts get 
their reward.” 

The First Division’s top 
match is one of three that have 
so far survived bitter weather 
conditions. Gloucester's borne 


game against Northampton fell 
victim to the frost and 
Northampton declined to try 
again on Sunday. 

Onell’s match against Lon- 
don Irish, one of their main rel- 
egation rivals, was called off on 
Thursday but West Hartlepool 
report no problems at Brierton 
Lane for Bristol’s visit. The 
derby between Wasps and 
Harlequins at Loftus Road 
looks a safe bet for tomorrow. 

Pienaar, a £400,000 signing 
from Transvaal, will line up 
alongside fellow high-profile 
recruits Michael Lynagh and 
Philippe Sella if tbe game at 
Bath goes ahead. 

Tbe home side welcome back 
Phil de Glanville after injury but 
their Scottish Danker, Eric 
Peters, has withdrawn through 
ankle trouble and Richard 
Webster deputises. 

Bristol have Robert Jones on 
board for their trip to the north 
east, and he is relishing his first 


game since undergoing back 
surgery. “Everything went well 
when I played in a second team 
game last weekend. There 
wasn’t one instance of a twinge 
or anything.” be said. 

Bristol will be without the 
England lock, Simon Shaw, 
who has a slight back niggle and 
he will be replaced by Phil 
Adams. 

West award a league detail to 
Liam Botham, son of Ian, who 
has shaken off flu, but their 
player-coach, Mark Ring, re- 
mains unfit after injury. 

Wisps will replace Leicester 
as league leaders if they beat 
Quins, and effectively end the 
title prospects of their arch ri- 
vals. Quins make several 
changes after being beaten by 
Leicester last week. The French 
back Thierry Lacroix, signed for 
£250,000, makes his outside-balf 
debut, with Robbie Paul, Glyn 
Llewellyn and Rory Jenkins 
also drafted in. 


Dan Lyle, the 6ft 5in and 17st 
121b forward who has made 
such an impact since joining 
Bath, will captain the United 
Stales when they make a belated 
start to their \>VhIes tour in to- 
day’s match against Neath at 
Cardiff Anns Park. 

Lyle, who will captain the 
Eagles from the bat* row, is f. 
joined by six other British- 
based players as the Americans 
begin the build-up to the Test 
against Wiles next Saturday. 

The centre Geraint Evans re- 
turns to the Neath side having 
beea out of action since frac- 
turing bis jaw during the game 
against Cardiff in early 
November. 

(JWTH) SDUES N Noalh, Cw*T Aram Parti, 
today): C M cr re m (Gerafemen of Aspen); V 
Afet&oi (Yankees), B WBumpa (Seoffla). M 
Sc*MrenhortCRegWC,BH tfitoaaf (Gan- 
tteme n of Aspen): M Alexander (Denver Bar- 
tenansi, A Bodwtet (Reading): C UpptfKt 
(Rugby). TBBups (Raxing), B LeOerc (Gen- 
tlemen of Aspen), L Groan (HMtequinsl. A 
Partwr (Genwmen of Aspen), D l#ta (SaBD, 

J WKaraon (BeAtwrtt Shore). R UaniwoC 
(Pontypndd). 


Evison wins despite double trouble 


Darts 


Peter Evison became the first 
player to reach the semi-finals 
of the World Championship at 
Purfleet, Essex, yesterday but 
did it the bard way. 

Evison beat Jamie Harvey 
5-3 after two hours and nine 
minutes and, although be con- 
sistently outscored his opjpo- 
nent, was in dire trouble when 
it came to hitting doubles. 

Repeatedly reaching a dou- 
ble first, 32-year-old Evison, 
from Middlesex, had 66 at- 
tempts at doubles but missed 46 
of them an incredible propor- 
tion for such a fine player. 


Harvey, in contrast, scored 16 
doubles in only 25 attempts and 
this finishing consistency en- 
abled the Scotsman to lead 
Evison 3-2. 

But Evison won the sixth set 
3-0, had a 118 check-out to 
clinch the seventh set 3-2 thea, 
after the score had reached 
2-2 in legs in the eighth set, the 
Middlesex man had another 
bout of double trouble. 

In the vital fifth leg, Evison 
looked certain to win com- 
fortably but missed five suc- 
cessive match darts at double 
20 before finally winning the leg 
and the match at his sixth at- 
tempt. 

Phil Thylor, the favourite to 


win the title for the third suc- 
cessive year, surprisingly lost 
the opening set of his quarter- 
final 3-1 to the 1983 Embassy 
world champion, Keith Deller. 
But he then reeled off five suc- 
cessive sets to beat his rival 
5-1. 

The 36-year-old Stoke play- 
er bad nine 180s, finished in su- 
perb fashion and averaged over 
33 per dart, fully justifying his 
1-10 odds to win this particular 
match. 

■ The Embassy World Darts 
Championship begins at the 
Lakeside Country Club. Frim- 
ley Green, today, with tbe 40- 
year-old Martin Adams aiming 
to justify his top seeding. 


Eager Ebdon back in the frame game 


Snooker 


Peter Ebdon recorded his sec- 
ond victory over Ken Doherty 
in less than a week in Birming- 
ham yesterday as he took an- 
other step towards erasing the 
memory of his pre-Christmas 
slump. 

The world No 3 Ebdon, beat- 
ec in four successive matches at 
the end of 1996, advanced to the 
semi-finals of the Liverpool 
Victoria Charity Challenge by 
beating Ken Doherty 5-2. It was 
another encouraging show from 

€» 


the Londoner, who boosted his 
flagging confidence last week- 
end by defeating John Parrott 
and Doherty in the Dr Martens 
European League. 

*T don’t want to make a 
habit of losing early on but it 
does have its advantages,” 
Ebdon said. “Those defeats 
have given me a new lease of life 
in terms of dedication and com- 
mitment. I suppose it was the 
short, sharp shock treatment but 
they certainly made me ex- 
tremely annoyed. Perhaps it’s 
unfair to say I was getting com- 
placent but I now realise I 


wasn't working as hard as I 
should have.” 

Ebdon will face Paziott or the 
defending champion, Ronnie 
O’Sullivan, in today’s semi-fi- 
nals. 

Alan McManus edged out 
fellow Scot John Higgins to 
book his place in the last four. 
McManus, previously beaten on 
six successive occasions tty his 
World Cup-winning team-mate, 
avoided a seventh defeat as he 
turned a 4-2 deficit into a 54 vic- 
tory after Higgins stalled on the 
brink of victory. 

Scores, Digest, page 23 


Midlands host 
world-class 
competition 

Hockey 


BILL COLWILL 

Britain’s most ambitious in- 
ternational indoor tournament 
takes place this weekend in the 
Midlands with the staging of the 
DTZ international tournament 
at Kidderminster and Worcester. 

With play in four pools of four 
teams, two at each centre, the 
com petition has drawn teams 
from New York, Canberra and 
Vienna. British opposition is led 
by Capercaillies, the Scottish 
national squad, and Old Lougb- 
tonians, the English champions. 

Southgate and Reading, third 
and fourth in the National 
League, have strong squads in 
here as well as in Barcelona for 
the annual Los Reyes tourna- 
ment. which is celebrating its 
centenary. The county cham- 
pions, Surrey, with 10 players 
from the Surbiton dub, and 
Grange, of Scotland, wift also be 
at the Polo dub. 

Soma Singh, who has been on 
the injury list since returning 
from the Atlanta Olympics, 
makes a comeback for Southgate 
but they wilJ be missing their 
player-coach, James Duihie 
(dislocated shoulder), and the 
Great Britain international 
Rowan Davis (on holiday). 


Auriol promotes his 
all-African adventure 


Rallying 


COLIN POND 
reports from Dakar 

The Dakar Rally, which tradi- 
tionally starts in Paris, sets out 
today as an all-African affair for 
tbe first time. 

“I wanted to give everyone 
back tbe chance to dream,” the 
organiser and former winner, 
Hubert Auriol, said in Dakar of 
his decision to limit tbe most 
popular category to cars built by 
amateurs and two-wheel-drive 
buggies. 

Auriol has introduced new 
regulations restricting both car 
and wheel size and assistants 
during the rally, while increas- 
ing security. More than 30 peo- 
ple - including competitors and 
spectators - have been killed 
during the 19 years of the an- 
nual desert classic. 

The rally, which starts and fin- 
ishes here in tbe Senegalese cap- 
ital, also crosses Mali and 
Mauritania as well as returning 
to Niger, which was excluded in 
recent years for security reasons. 
It ends in Dakar on 19 January. 

“This itinerary is a way of say- 
ing that Africa made the Dakar 
[race] and the Dakar belongs to 
Africa,” Auriol said. 

One hundred cats. 128 mo- 
torbikes - including the four- 


times winner Sfepbane Peter- 
bansel, and 55 trucks will be at 
the start 

The Belgian veteran Jacky 
Ickx, who won the fifth P&ris- 
Dakar in 1983, is competing 
again, as are Toyota, although 

their Japanese rivals Mitsubishi 
are the favourites: 1 'Hie suc- 
cessful French teams Citrofcn 
and Peugeot are absentees. 

Mitsubishi won back-to-back 
rallies in 1992, with Araiol, and 
in 1993 with his fellow French- 
man Bruno Saby to provide a 
break in the Peugeot and Cit- 
roen do min ance overthe last 
decade. . 

“With the big factories the 

Dakar becsinc'unoisiisgpsW^* 
Auriol said. "Rvo years ago ,at 
the finish, I said: This is crazy . 
It all had u> be changed. From 
now, we control: the Course. 

Henri Pescarolo. another 
major competitor in the eaih- 
er days of the raDy onder its 
founder Thierry Sabine lwbo 
was killed in a, helicopter acci- 
dent 10 years ago) Mid: rm 
making my renratotheDagJ 
because of the changed rdtan . t 
enjoy talcing partany lopg er - ft 
had become a big. M oate 
Carlo rally. I’m here as 
ateur. I bought aT3 from -Toy- 
ota and start almost without 
assistance, but weiwotftbe far 
from the front” 


1855: Stella Dorothea Gibbons, poet sargenr . jpin. 
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Worrying 
start to the 

Old year 

^mondson on a trainer whose 
ambitions have been knocked off course 


i 


^ - _ , As the big freeze continues, a 
' • ^onymg thought is beeinninE 

- v.. .:Josu m the mind of Jim OlJ 

1 ; the jxamer of Collier Bay. It may 

. .. well be diat when the Champi- 

- -.y\- - on Hurdler returns to a race- 

*V-' -rCpurse after his greatest hour, 
-‘t -? e some rather famil- 

- . . ^ ® ac ^. peering over the run- 
. .. v. nmg rail in his direction, the very 

same cold-bleached features 
that watched him sprint up the 
Prretbury Park hill last March. 
Collier Bay has been allowed 
bask in the warmth of ulti- 
mate success for some time 
now, but the elements are do- 
™ ■ . ing him no favours in retaining 
his crown. “I’ve been worrying 
about a race for him for quite 
•• a time now because the oppor- 
tunities are so restricted," Old 
said yesterday. “Fhra the point 
of view of this horse, it wouldn’t 
necessarily worry me going to 
the Festival without a run. It 

wouldn’t be ideal but I could do 

- ft. He’s won first time out be- 
fore.” 

As the options diminish, it 
could be that Collier Bay will re- 
turn for the Leopardstown race 
- he won in his build-up last 
year. “We might have to go to 
Ireland [for the Europe Cham- 
. pion Hurdle on 19 January], but 
if it’s frozen up here two days 
before, then we ain’t going 
there either,” (he trainer said. 

HYPERION’SI 





UNGFEELD 

L4& GENERAL HAVEN has per- 
formed creditably on bis last two 
outings, both at mis track, and is 
one cu the few runners in the Sdd 
that ispraven at this trip. The 5-1 
on offer with the race sponsor 
looks decent value. 

enn 

2d&MYSraRYMATra3ASjnsi 
failed to catch Halbert -p^er fins 
course and distance last time, but 
the latter had the run of the race 
that day and the selec ti on is mar- 
gjnaBy better in at the weights now. 

FHCHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: General Haven 
(Ungfield 1 j 45) 

NB: ApoDo Red 
(Urgfield 1245) 

145: COUNTLESS TIMES met 
a smart performer in Hever Golf 
Lover here on Tuesday and can 
strike while dearly in foim. 

OCO 

3J5-- SUPERBELLE Steps up in 
trip but has been performing 
consistently at seven rnriongs and 
was running cm stron^y at the end 
of a mile event last time. " ' 

UJQ 

3-45: BARGASH showed im- 
proved form on his Eqnitrack de- 
but last time and looks leniently 
handicapped here, 


Faltering freeze 

Hopes are high that Mussel- 
burgh will today stage the first 
racing on turf for over a week. 
There is a precautionaty in- 
spection at 730am, but only a 
deterioration in the weather win 
prevent the card t akin g place. 


While the weather gets some 
of the blame for Collier Bay's in- 
activity, it appears there is an- 
other, greater deviL Old gets 
rather unseasoned when it comes 
round to the topic of organising 
the race calendar, and it may be 
safe to assume that he did not 
send David Oldrey, the chair- 
man of race planning, a Yule- 
tide chocolate log, rather that he 
would Like to tap him over the 
head with the natural equivalent 
“Over the last two years they 
have taken seven Champion 
Hurdle-type trial races away 
and replaced them with handi- 
caps,” Old said. “They are cater- 
ing for mediocrity. 

“The avowed intention seems 
to be that Alderbrook and Col- 
lier Bay, as the two main pro- 
tagonists, should meet head-to- 
head three times this season. 
They want to restrict the oppor- 
tunities to such an extent that 
we have to dash on those oc- 
casions.” 

Collier Bay’s misfortune is 
not a phenomenon unheard of 
at Upper Herdswick Farm in 
Wiltshire. If something bad can 
happen to Jim Old, it usually 
does. It would be easy to see him 
as Frank Spencer with horses - 
and he does engender the same 
sort of general affection - but 
he has also posted a level of 
great professional achievement. 



sport 

Francome 
still on top 



GREG WOOD 


The racegoers may be freezing 
on the terraces at Lingfield this 
afternoon, but there will sure- 
ly be a warm glow emerging 
fr° 5 ' he commentary position 
of Channel 4 television. Having 
been widely praised by ihe bew 
ting industry for taking the 
view that even all-weather rac- 
ing is better than no racing at 
all, Channel 4’s team has also 
received an overwhelming vote 
of confidence from the people 
who really matter 10 them, the 
armchair punters of Britain 
In a postal poll of Sponinn Life 
readers, the commercial' sta- 
tion’s racing coverage was pre- 
ferred to that offered by the 
BBC by a majority of more than 
three to one, though it should 



Rankins 


%nf maxbnum 


Jim Old and tils champion hurdler, Cottier Bay, brave the cold at their Wiltshire stable yesterday Photograph: Peter Jay 


The trainer's life could be titled 
by the book Kingsley Amis did 
not write, “Unlucky Jim”. 

“I’ve always been the same, 
and it’s been worse than it is 
now,” he said. "I’ve always 
been known as unlucky Jim, par- 
ticularly at school. If anything 
happened, it always happened 
to me, especially when it came 
to getting caught.” 

James Andrew Bertram Old's 
racing gamut started when he 
went from the charmed new- 
comer of training to leper, in the 
space of the three years in 
whidi virus came to visit at his 


' S' "" ’ ' " ’ 

HYPERION 

12JL5 Al}az 2JL5 Mystery Matthias (nb) 

1245 Dark Menace 245 Countless Times 

125 Soidter Cove 325 SuperbeHe 

145 General Haven 345 BARGASH (nap) 

GOING: Standard. STALLS: M - orastte; remainder - Inride. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: low In sprint* 

■ Equhncfc surface; left-hand, sharp undulating course. 

■ Course fat SB or town on BC028. lingfield station (served by tandem, Victoria i adjoins 
couiae. ADMISSION: CAR PARK: Club £3: remainder free. 


SbMCX 5 9 0. II tans: mi - » 

— laDBROKE HANDICAP (CLASS P) £44KM> added 


$f;V- 


1 483501- 

2 525*01- 

3 oa aw 

4 120200- 

5 215160- 

6 233312- 

7 144022- 
S 223/043- 

9 060030- 
ID 040400- I 

Bfflwes - 18 

UMLOutOaA 


SIS MWSra-Riis — 


•SlT DanoOHalS 

I Sac* 9 

i a ass 


D Hanim 10 

8 Banted 1 


south Bristol yard and then 
failed to check but. A selection 
of elderly owners had the ill 
grace to die on him during the 
same period. "They were three 
very bad years, and when that 
happens people start to lose 
their confidence in droves,” he 
said. “1 also lost four terrific 
owners. They had four horses 
each, so it starts adding up." 

Now based in Wiltshire, Old 
suffered the sort of calamity at 
season's outset that might have 
been of some assistance at his 
previous location. Fire swept 
through his yard, killing four 


horses and injuring another six. 
The trainer's office was also ac- 
counted for and he now oper- 
ates from a Portakabin. 

In between, though, has been 
the great glory of Champion 
Hurdle afternoon 1996, when 
the hand of Old was a very pop- 
ular meeting point That day his 
hair, if not dishevelled, was 
hardly shevelled either, and he 
transported a mac that Mis 
Columbo would have thrown 
ouL He looked a quintessential 
part of racing, just like the 
bloke you have always seen 
through the mists of the betting 


■ LEADING TRAINERS WITH RUNNERS: G L Moore — IT winners from 400 run- 
ners gives a success ratio of 11.8% and s loss lo a SI level slake of S 77.61; A Moore — 
48 w in ners. 447 runnap, 10.3%, -440.75; MJotasum — 42 winnos, <5X1 nmnra, 16.8%. 
-430.73; R 0’SaHfvm — 41 winners, 304 runners. 1 3.5%, -SC-122. 

B LEADING JOCKEYS: L Deood — 83 winners, 336 rides, 24.7%, +4 1 £28; J Weaver 
—73 winners, 335 rides, 20.6%, +44. 15; R Cochrane — 64 winners, 36S ndcs. 17.6%, 
+429.20r T Qnbra —48 wrrmm, 305 rides. 15.7%, -442,76. 

BUNKERED FIRST TIM S: OMH neh Wing (vioored) 1 1.15); Alimerjam 1X15). 
WINNE RS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: Minor Raider f 2.15) won here an Tuesday. 
LONG-DISTANCE RENNERS: Caldron 02.45) has been sen: 270 mfles by C Fairtmrel ftom 
Mkffldram, N Yurts; lew Me Do (Xlfi) sou. 370 miles by U Johnston Dnom MMcOeham; 
OM Hash Wing (1.16) A Imperial Garden (2.461 sera 270 miles by P Hasfun ftom Md- 
tflebam; EnriinaHra (2.45) san 288 miles by J Berry from CockErham, Lancs Krystal Dav- 
ey 12.45) son 264 miles by T D Barron from Mannby, N Torts. 

li’oi E l LADBROKE ON-COURSE BETTING SHOP HANDICAP 
l ±±!±^ J (CLASS F} (MV I) £2J300 added 6f 

1 000162- SHflSHCT(p)0*sflnna L Santa) Rai MsdieS 5 10 0 Rl4pta7 

2 043550- MWCrotM (3IQ (CD) (R NonarO A Moore 10 9 13 A dark 5 

3 342020- MERUAM RERRB (7) 118 ItUm He) M Chanm 4 9 11 Can^ Manta 8 

4 000350- OUR SHADE (USA) £1^ (CO) (K Jwj) K toy 796 CSalyBV 

5 50002-3 aunffl(9npr)andysm]dRacs«CUilMIteade4 9 7 DSnmenqr(92 

6 320003- H0H (MESnC (35) (Ms Rxnfl Hagd ItnaU Ihompsii 4 9 6 IWtaaw3V 

7 000030- COLSTON-C (0 ID) (P D Baal P Bans 5 9 5 G Carter 11 

8 150025- 4LUZ(7) IJ3) (BbcUnni And Gould Ranneetei) Mss Cay Kefcway 7 9 3 — SSmdefslb 

9 000060- N0HMG(13S)(D)<SPecleaeniKCUHraar-BaHi 788 CMndqr9 

10 000- VD8KDNKRR(ra<5UteTnkverPaniatennRWBans4713 MBted (3) 4 

11 500000- RDUNMmF(3C0MsTPDsKiad)BUeM%n4 710 SlnMIl 

-UdeciKti- 

MWnsnae^jn: /aiOB. fiue fianeftafl rrfan iWf Tst 6Bi 

BETTMG: 74 SbMhi. 4-1 Gi la Htfi, 5J. 4 |b; 6-1 Cobtoo-C, 8-1 MtaUan Rafsrb, Inwcatton, Our 
Standee, 12-1 others 

189* Mutate 6 8 12 P McCabe 11-2 (J OTfernftuej 12 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

a LA HIGH was wal bached at Souttwell on Wednesday and attempied to mahs a*. She 
was danremamg the straiBitbui, oner that more testing ax, just fated to last home, fin- 
ishing thW to Bated Lady. Her previous run bu«h course had seen her run an ewaKart 
neck second to Chndweil Hail, wnh Shashi sbtfi of 16, m a datmer. Q La Hfti won on mb 
course ©ft late m 1995 and. from a good thaw and off the same mark as last time, has a 
deer chance- ShasM hod won a Sourhwel before fnshmg behind me setecdon and was 
second to Majone Rose at Wbhwhamc*on last one, but & La Htpi is fancied to hoM her 
on 51b worse terms tor about those tengms. A wdnnlng turn rnay nd be tar way lor hwo- 
catton, slthou^i te could fintah only seventh befand Sihafi w*en tawourt* here last wne. 
Agwz finished a length and a quarter in from, of Hob Majectic when they Wed the places 
in Napier Star's Wofcwhampren race at the end of October. That was Hod MsgasoCs first 
run tor Ronald Thompson and, uAh Jason Wteauer boohed ana on 4tt> boner temrs. he ® 
fancied to come out on top now. OaMsn-C makes &nfc appeal on Tuesday’s rwnng be- 
hhd Mister Raider, while Oca Shades appaats to ham lost he form. Selection: ra LA HIGH 

llO Agl IADBR0BE AIX-WEAIHER TROPHY HAMWCW* (QUALHTER) 
(CLASS EWDIVn£a52B added 7f 

1 660000- nCWSAe*(USA)(97)a8tDKflsJfl M«3tSg^5 100 *Owk2 

2 051000- tMRYABAD(49) (D) fCSM ftaeng Partrwsdpl T J Naufjwar 59 9 IDSrdOi(3)6 

3 110011- ARMORED (24) (CW ^ Mooes) A Mjcre S 9 8 Ca«tylfcnls8 

4 OQ0CQ1- HOWL CAULTOM W (C) (Ma Mayft^telG LMoau594 SVMMrthS 

5 000022- MVBtT«w™iCEp5)0tT?uii)i»Kbciy4 9l) N Adams 4 8 

6 600052- MHK MEKK& (24) (Aurtn SDDtd 4 Co LRU EWheder585 AMy(E)9B 

7 000060- ZAHALEK (USA) ClOl) (D) (ItoVKoha RM FioaerS 84 SDmmalE 

8 506343- KOlEAfl ST0W4 (FR) (24) (CO) CCCapeO D SreTih Da«9 34 UBaH(3)3 

9 664002- BOLD0I SHIER 058) (D G Spta QdancB JS Moons 4 6 1 KA*m<7)7 

BEIHNG: 7-4 Rayd Caribw, 5-2 ApoSo Red, G-l New Itatafe IMee, 7-1 HmMl Sham. 8-1 Dadt 
Umace, 10-1 Dmyabad, 14-1 GoMcu Steer; 18-1 ethan 
1896 E (Um 6 9 10 R Ccdnne 8-1 (U Main) 15 mn 

FDRMGUDE 

Qsk Hntir*- feted by a head to gat bach up a&inst Greatesi nere last month and fir- 
uL wh lerwahs cfearof HAWM STORM, who was a mnnfng-on thfrtl Daft Menaos has 
»«v Santa on that form but Hawaii Stem is chosen td come out on top with an 81b puB. 
Ttunkie-vear-oU has dropped to a wiy lenient mark now - 1310 tower than w4wn gaining 
iSuSnver oourw and rfiflance » December 1995. Hawaii Storm tod tw«# wnoBd- 
hare in November to show that he wbs back to form and ne waS have an ewdlent 
SWaSe »wSa mom pmmmerrt early posibon. Tto tat-mdr-saeang 
k- in rt** ftymof Ms Ufa He led throughouf wrfren besting Star Talari tvw and a hag lengths 
should aram 0) WBS off a 6b higher mark. Never TMak Twice, nmneiHW to 
C^»c on his last twrn runs, finished some four and a half tenghs be- 
ttaritteTseiectlon kt TVnn Creek’s Ncwewbef race here and nwpposea on the same •* , ns. 
S^T^Slws shown improved tom dnee Joamg Gay Moore, easuy wfeW’S®"]? 
S2ni^ttMHe«9«>h0ief than when tfotl id Shanghai W here ortMOu^thou^- 
shmMbeDMYabad. who Is we» handcapped at his best, ahhougi he 

sete«rtte« Hawaii storm 

■ g LADBROKE APPRENTICES CLAMNG STAKES (CLASS F) 
J 15 ££300 added lm 4f 

■ ro*snffi?E [FR)(7)(J F Hanra) Ws5^y Kfitoay59 12. 

I SSSDmil— — 

* H SSSJSB— 


FORM GUIDE 

NO SPEECHES has not been out since March, when he was third to Errant over 10 fur- 
longs having beaten Seventaens Lucky a length over the course and distance in Jaru»y. 
That is a drawback, but Simon Dow had a double here on Thiasday. Msty Cay scoring af- 
ter seven weeks off and Tawofek on his first start for the stable having been absent since 
May. so there « every chance No Speeches ml be fit pmugi No Speeches Is on a fair 
mark and represents each-way value in a tricky race. StaamroMer Stanly, who was tried 
in a Graup Two m France Qunng the summer, is a danger hawig won what looked B good 
conditions race last ome. but it has not worked out all that wet and mere are doubts that 
he can reproduce the form In a handcap. Mute's Star beat Tart tnnse-quarters of a length 
ai Wolverhampton last nme and reopposes Zlb worse. Nikita's Star is at he best on Ffcre- 
sand. though, soTaru who was having her first ran tor Jeff Pearce then, could overturn ptac- 
wyp. General Haven, beaten seven lengths by Blral and three tenths by Mujtahida when 
second on his last two starts here, may be in (he hantficappefs gip. A tag^r threat can 
be posed Oy Glow Forum. She dsappomted last bme at WOhwrhampmn but had won fiwe 
of her previous nine races In 1S86 and ^ies reeiiy wel on the al-weaher. Out Oa A Prandse 
wan over hurdes at Unarm er last momh. Setecttam: NO SPEECHES 

oT«l c LADBROKE ON-COURSE BETTING SHOP HANOI- 

CAP (CLASS F) (DIV U) £2300 added Bf I** 0 *?::. 

1 030032 SHARP SAP (2] (CD) (Mo G M Ternmamani H W Fto«r 7 10 0 DmtnMlOB 

2 301001- HSIER BADER (4) (CO) IRadem F8RnasnpJ E Wneia 5 9 12 (7arj A Daly 4 B 

3 055443- BAHBASiffl (1^ (C) (F L HD) A MOOT 5 3 10 — Cady Morris 7 

i 605042- MYSTERY MAT1HH5 (30) IM 4 J lajcockj Mss B Sanders 4 9 1 lo temun (71 6 V : 

5 000640- SAMS0UH1 OTCT (Charriondi PHcmim6990 AOakB 

6 005001- HALBERT (30) (CD) (6 Jetemu P Bu^iyne 6 9 0__ — 8FMbtor(5)2V 

7 060000- TMCK AS ITEVES {541(D) (Ronald IhcmpnnlRDnaia Thompson 5 8 11 _CIte0ie (3) 11 

8 040040- SUPBBA0(BE1J(121}U J EMfp) JBndf£T5B 10 _9 

9 40040-0 TACHYCARDIA (S9 (D) fDvianpPer ta>er Ft O'StAvan 58 7 SSBuda«3 

10 054000- A1L5IARS DANCEJi (119) 0 J Nat9*cm 7 J Nat^sm 4 B 6 Jfedbad Moody (7) 5 

11 520000- MD DST (50) (Iks J Dnrcei J Fixfton 4 B 0 GBanteell 

-Udedarad- 

BEnW& 84 Mkttr Rakkr, 8-2 Sharp tap, 5-1 MyMeqr Matthtas, 6-1 BwhasoB, 8-1 KateHt, 10- 
1 Suatan, 18-1 others 
1996; tee (fctecn one 

FDRMGUDE 

SHARP IMP has came back weB from a three-month break and deserves to win this. He 
ftnsfted last n tfvml lo Bold Effort last month, beaten about a length and a hell, and hn- 
pnMd a place when gong down a length and a quarter to Ultra Boot on Thursday. That lat- 
est nm \v s paruculafty credhabte [Tachycan la vos we* beaten) and be should na need 
to improve » take dlls. Wstwr Rehter won a fiw-rurlqng handicap on Tuesday by three- 
quarters of a length ftom Small but has much more on his plate with a 71b penalty. Hal- 
bert ended a long losing sequence when making al for a game half-length success ftom 
Mystery MattWas, with Samsokxn under two lengths further bach m fourth and Tachy- 
cardia seventh, but the form is not working out well I Mystery MaWwas was well beaten over 
seven futon# last time). Barb aa o n is weft handcapped and m good heart but needs a 
longer tnp. So lnc t karc SHARP IMP 

lo AEI LADBROKE TELEBETTING HANDICAP (CLASS D) 

£4>900 added 3YO 5f 

1 244133- NtfiHIMGAlE SONG (107) (Stephen Batted MMrade97 DSweaaey(5)6 

2 350154- ffiAVHOy MSS (4) (CD) (Trwx Mffihefl J Brd|p 9 5. ADa*(S)8 

3 265650- YEAR MMIE (2Q P) (A W lansan & Ca LB0 T Mis 9 0 _SSandr»7B 

4 010602- IIPBIIAL GARDEN (58) (D) ID P Rutded^i P Hartan 9 0 S Drawne S 

5 333520- EHCHANnCA (38)CMreJM Berry) J Beny 89 J> Fessey (5) 3 

6 035160- CAUXOU (325 (D) (W J Dcbscnj C Fswtus 8 9 RUpykil 

7 BOO- KRYSIAL OAVEV (8) (Oafcfeid N uwb P annashp] T D Barm 8 7 DHentMe4 

a 006032- COUNILESS TIMES (4) (The Pn Why Raong PanrereNpl W Mur 8 4 ACtek2 

-8dactand- 

BEIT1NG: 3-1 frtrtwtitM. 7-2 Mtfrtfcg*! Song. 4-1 Cocmtea Ttaes, 81 Inpedal Garden, 7-1 
Henesly Miss, 82. Tear VRfte. 10-1 hystal Deway, 12-1 Calchm 
ISM: Krystal Max 3 9 3 Mmberiqr Hart 11-8 IT D Barron) 4 ran 
FDRMGUDE 

KRYSTAL DAVEY has shown enough from three suns to suggest he can 53 dose to ha 
Ast handicap. Ha was having hs first run since June when a newr-nearar seventh lo fey- 
Owe-YWro on he, ah -weather debut at Southwell in Nwember, finishing a length and 0 had 
In front of Enct u naca, whom he meae 71b bettor. Krystal Davey was wen beaten at Wokter- 
hanpton eight days aga but is capable ol beoar than he showed them. Enchamca Is ^eedy 
but seems difficult to win She finished just a heed behind Imperial Garden when they 

were second and Own) in Fearless Caraiter at Museaburgi to November and has a 13to 
pul. tonpenal Garden's higher mark is a result of he wan on the Wolverhampton Ftoresand 
m Augist and he can sUl go we* wfth Pat Haslam back amongst the winners. Co m tto i s 
Times was staying on well when tour lengths second to Hew Golf Low on Tuesday and 
has every chance oft a 21b lower mark than when dwd to Island Prince over sn furiongs the 
time betore - Heavenly Mss a very dsappotottog fifth- Heavenly Miss did better to fourth 
to Just Lour last ttm& IGghUiigBle Sang is conststert but lacks a recent nm and must car- 
ry tap welgiL Selection: KRYSTAL DAVEY 

lo 1 cl LADBROKE MEDIAN AUCTION MAIDEN STAKES I "dSA 1 . 
I 0 -^ ! (CLASS EJ £4,025 added 3YO lm 2f 

1 5502- AIKHHl RUE ALUSS (15) CMv Hwipfveys IW T Mfc S 0 WRyenE 

2 00- reXH»D L*0(15) [kto,Priri BrO»i)T wes90 A Dafcr (S) e 

3 4- FBH4CH NSS (7) (T S M Onmgnnii M Cnannon 9 0 Candy Monte 12 

4 0- LEBBSWUM (1ST} (AnoyJ 5nMN LMoragf Hal 9 Q CQtoarlO 

5 3400 LOVE ME DO (USA) (7S) (U OOile) M Jchnaon 9 0 IWeawrS 

6 05- M0GU. (Mffte SAer and Sua Hxbb ftaone CU#NGa«m 90 UmaOTteMU 

7 6500 MY 1KAL EAfiLE (73) (Ganea J Frejne) i Hte 9 0 ACtertrl 


8 500650 AUMSUAM(39) lDPowerjWhM89._ 


50nwne4B 

9 60 BU2ZBY BABE (24) (P Caffifl A FodEr 8 9 T Spate) 2 

ID 60353- IDCHUS£(l«W3rkDJolran)SWa)ds89 C Webb (7) 8 

11 3223- SWERBEUE (21) (N S Ybrg) M Jans 8 9 S Sorters 7 

12 6000 mx.t5 1REASUC (1G) (KTImyi)Kl«y8 9 CSca«y9 

- 12 dedarad- 

BEIIUIG: 5-2 Saperbafle, 7-2 Love Me Do, 8-2 LncMasa, 5-1 Amend Font AMca, 7-1 FYaeck Ktet, 
Bd. My Legtl Eagte, 201 Mtam 
1996: Posen Gdd 3 8 9 R Cochrane 13* (P KfifcwS!fl6rDn 
FORM GMDE 

SUPHIBBJUE, placed afl tour stairs W date, two on turf and two on the WOhrefftampitHiF)- 
bresand, stared out in this company. Her thud to No More Pressure k Woherttampton last 
ante has men boasred by fburtti-placed Effenescence vrtmmg dice Ibwhi here arce-Amnt 
Fore ARM was three-quarters of a length m from of Uachttsa when runner-up to Ftother 
Bed here last one end may agtln finish second best Love Me Do can pose a throw if 
abte to reproduce the forth of Ns first two turf runs, vtoSe My Legal Eagte is one to watch 
on Ns test san tor John HRs, 7Ws er-lnsti geidtng is half-brother to the stable's Awesome 
Paver, successful mne Times here. Selection; SUPBfflEllE 

I ' OAC l LADBROKE ALL-WEATHER TROPHY HANDICAP fcaffiH 
*^1 (QUALIFIER) (CLASS E) (DtV 0) £3^25 7f I;™r1 

1 WDM3- SEA DANZIG (18) (CO) (P Data) J Bnd^r 4 9 10 SSartml 

2 020252- SWOHDBIMMIDesaftfWirtWMFane^^ — DGrfMta(S)5 

3 500160 J0MAXMUS(15)(D)U&SK9)45D(h 597 AUy(5)8 

4 425404- FORT KHOXpS) (CD) (LlaC (tertetwk) RFYw 695 Dene0’Ne82B 

5 OOC226- HEU0RS(74) (MHaamEfej MKaavBfe492 SDro«ne3 

6 600000- PMMEHXIUREP 3 IW) PW* 1,,UDe ' , %) 0MflrtE ®84 ISpnksB 

7 500063- BAR6ASH(2fl (B OobnRgWPbansSSl CCteVr4 

8 050304- iMSPOKEMnUYBinMs Sue A Batert JAm*l47 MBniffl? 

-Sdeetaad- 

BETT1* 114 Fort too*. 7-2 Barpsh, 9^2 aep On DeDM, SI Sea Desztg, 8-1 Mtflors, 8-lJo 
lltodam, lD'lUoflpotamFrreer, 33-1 Private FMiM 
1996: see rWSon one 

FORM GLIDE 

BARGASH has £ared both h« Wins on Sharp left-hand courses - Warwick and Catienck - j 
araj seemed to show a bleng for thrs track when a nearest-s-the-finsh ThW to Apoao Red 1 
last time on hB fust run here. David Evans’ runner is wefl handtoQped on the a8-w£fi1t)6f, j 
havto^ shown Irtoe to previous runs on Ftoresand. He dearly handles &iitrack wed enoutfi 
and he is fended Mm today. Fort Knox, wno won three consecutively here In March, ran 

on from a lor^ way bedoo be fourth to Speedy Classic Bstuma after a break since Sep- 

tember and can do better today. On h& previous run, for tout was seventh id io M«- 
taus at Bn^tton. Jo Mawnus b lOUb betlfir off today end can be fer&ren its poor nmm 
BoM Effort’s race COf) last Bme as ne was hampered early on. The stable had a double on 
Thursday. Step On Degas was second in Bott Bforfs race and the way she was staying 
on at me end suggests that an enra furfeng may auil sea oenug finished third to Quinn 
Martin in a Wdvertumptgn race IfBt has not worked out ueU, wtefe MMore lacks a recent 
nm. Select ion: BARGASH 


MCwere? Haven, 3UW touwi 7-1 NUali Star, 

(ftAWusO IDfln 


shop, counting coppers out of 
a plastic bag. 

It is this vulnerability (and 
Old is the most self-deprecat- 
ing of figures, caffing himself the 
sort of names you rarely hear at 
evensong) that makes the train- 
er such a well-liked figure. Col- 
lier Bay may not be seen for a 
while yet. but a reliable forecast 
is for cigarettes and a tumbler 
to be evidenced in Jim Old’s fin- 
gers. "I thought about giving up 
smoking and whisky for New 
Year but I couldn’t,” he said. 
“They are essential to the train- 
er’s survival IdL” 


1 -John ftraneoma (C4) 83 

2 Abuts* Down (C4) 75 

3= Stanon Holt (C4) 

3= J A McGrath (BBC) 7 * 

3= An McGrath (C4) 74 

S Mar ffSuflavan (BBC) 73 

7 Graham Goode (C4J 72 

8 ihwgh Scott (C4) 68 

9 Jonathan Powel (BBC) 60 

10 = Laslay Graham (C4Q 68 

1D= Lord Oahsajr (C4) 58 

12 Cten Bakfing (BBC) 57 

13f John McCttricfc (C4) 56 

13= JuBan Wason (BBC) 56 

15 Derek Thompson (C4) kk 

16 Richard Pitman (BBC) 54 

17 PMar Scudamore (BSC) 49 

18'Auty Lkxfley (BBC) 47 

19 Graham Rock (BBC) 44 

Survey conducted among 974 
rEspanqtenfs tv The Stating Life 


be pointed out (hat satellite 
stations (Sbys excellent Winning 
Posi cowring evening meetings 
in the summer, and the dedi- 
cated Racing Channel) were not 
included. A total of 974 Life 
readers responded, an impres- 
sive sample given that each and 
every one is likely to be a com- 
muted follower of racing. Chan- 
nel 4‘s coverage was preferred 
by 7(o per cent of respon- 
dents, while only 21 per cent opt- 
ed for the BBC and 15 per cent 
did not express a preference. 

_ When the poll turned to in- 
dividuals, one name was clear 
of ihe field, much as he was dur- 
ing his career on the rrack. John 
Francome came lop of a list of 
19 racing presenters, with a 
maximum rating of nine ftom 
343 voters, and" a zero ratine 
from just eight. The Lifc\ 
points system gave him an 
overall score of S3 per cent, 
eight per cent clear of Alasiair 
Down. his Channel 4 colleague 
and also a famflar name to Life 
readers. J A McGrath, heir-ap- 
parent to Peter O’Sullevan as 
the BBC’s chief commentator, 
was Auntie's leading scorer in 
joint-third, a position he shared 
with two more members of the 
Channel 4 learn. Simon Holt 
and Jim McGrath. 

At the other end of the table. 
BBC presenters filled the bot- 
tom four places, while there was 
also evidence that a common 
complaint about Channel 4s 
John McCririck - “he's irritat- 
ing but the punters love him" - 
is only half right (the first half, 
to be precise). Although 236 
voters scored McCririck high- 
ly. 147 gave him no points at all. 
and in the popularity poll he was 
down the field in 13th place. 


BU| 


HYPERION 

12.35 Falcon's Flame L05 Trap Dancer L35 
Trump 24)5 Stash The Cash 2.35 Way uphill 
3J)5 Bas De Laine 3.35 The Stuffed Puffin 

INSPECTION: 7.30 AM 
GOING; Good to Finn (Good in plans). 

■ Right-hand oval course with tight turns.. 

■ Course Is Dm E of Edinburgh on A I . ADMISSION: Club £ 1 'J 
( lfclfiyrs&rtudcmsSe); Tails 56 lOAPsW). CAR PARK: Free. 

tvCHS;] WONG.; 

1 lawfB, 

BUNKERED F UST T IME: Damma r (] 06),K<mnaTfRtvier )t -IfTt 
WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: None. 
LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Aurte Alfa (2J6) ton 187 mile: 
by J Pteggakt from Norton, North Yorkshire. 

[ 19 0 cl MAC MERRT JUVENLE MAIDEN HUR- 
L=!r^i DLE (CLASS E) £3jOOO added 4YO 2m 

1 0 AMAZMG SAIL (19) IfeMMiganUS AS Soft 

2 CRABHMKNJLEjreU 5 B Storey 

3 2 FALCONS RAiC (818 ItalRareden 115 APHoOoy 

4 HKH HOPE HEMIY M Hannmd 11 5 DBaottay 

5 54 JJ BABOO (39) U hbnntord 11 5 jreanfey 

6 E MOUNTAIN DREAM (B) R ^ian 11 5 SMaMsaO) 

7 3 PHANTOM HAZE (80) C Parterll 5 D Parker 

8 0 SALftBy HEWECXED (31) G M Moot 11 0 NBaalley 

9 P RAMMRfipflAWWansllO ADdUm 

- 9 declared - 

BEJUNGt 8-4 FMcortRvM, 5-2 Phaototo Holt, 6-1JJ Baboo, 8-1 Craig- 
aakii, TO0i Hops Hairy, 20-1 Gwtoy Haapeekad, 25-1 aUwra 

|1 ACI NEW YEAR CONDITIONALS SELLING 
HAMXCAP HURDLE (CLASS G) £3fi00 3m 

1 44Q122 TRAP HMXR (26) (DBF) PMoneto 912 Q_CMcCtesadi(S 

2 04-5533 FMIBSEFAHS (M L Lun0) 9 U 9 W0uwteg{5) 

3 540422 DTAUBLAY STBST (8) W Kemp BU5 AKSrtHi(7) 

4 1264-33 MOftMORAWISOIROag^nUO fiCatfl 

5 000051 BARNSTOflMBI (28) (CO) E BM1 11 10 6 DUtaUB 

6 F2fD5- GSEOffELD MANOR (291) J Srotnan U) 10 5 S fiijtor 

7 01H06-S DB(TICUUm[U9 P SpoOBwed 9 10 4 FLaatay 

8 41433-50 MARD00D(2GSCbdtl2104 BGrattnP) 

9 502246 HAUGHKM iad cs) J Paries 8 10 2 ECateDot 

10 05-P500 RfflBt(2G Rlhonren 10100 NHoirocta 5) 

11 0000-25 DASMMH (19) MsLRaffirlOlOO BBehaat Bratmn V 

12 0440 TWfflNTOUN ESTATE (14) M Toturwr 4 10 0 Eire 

- 12 declared - 

BETIMB 3-1 rrArtitoy Street 7-2 Trap PateMf.S2 Wlateafa8a .frl Bara- 
stannar, 7-1 Ht^teol Part, 12-1 TbwiTtoan Estate, 20-1 ottera 

|1 qFI MUSSELBURGH NEW YEAR NOVICE 
CHASE (CLASS E) £4^00 added 2m 4f 

1 20122F BALLYUNE (39) W temp 6 11 10 ADobbh 

2 LCff-510 DEVBRYfGO) RCaffiJ 711 10 N StoHb 

3 23-4243 BOLD ACCOUNT (24) G M line Ml 3 NBaatlcy 

4 Q50-33P KB0WAHE HniBi (2S) R Cetane 7 U 3 AThonbn B 

5 01PP-31 1HUW(8)CIW«rau3 J) Pater 

_ |g ||yJjB Yuf M 

BETIBKb 7-4 Tn^, 3-1 Bald Account, 7-2 BafiyBiie. 4-1 DeiMry, 8-1 Ken- 
nwaRhwr 


o ne JOINT COMMITTEE HANDICAP HURDLE 
L=^J (CLASS D) £4v000 added 2m 

1 525625 DONE WELL (24) (D) P Moraath 5 12 0 A Dobbta 

2 01-113 PfBZEFKHTER (80) (CD) (BF) J Ere 6 11 10 B Storey 

3 3-64311 SMOHBB)GECLG(DlTEastefty51110 A P McCoy 

4 020-211 STASH THE CASH C2£) (CD) M Harrvnm 6116 ^RBarrftty 

5 5135- EUROUK TIE ROB. (222) (CD) SCfak 5 10 10.8 

6 0-52601 HUMAMAR1YRA GRL (26) (CD) J Rates 7 10 0—R Joiaeoo 

7 3U4U-52 RAFDM0VBI |1B)(CD) 0 NoLvi 10100— —M UatoneyB 

-7 deebrad- 

Mntnum: 10a True maghti: Wnamarfira Gin 9s 110. RapjO Mner 9sr Al 
BE nwe 8-2 Shtab« Edrn. 114 Stosk Ite Creh, 4-1 PrtaN0itor, 8-2 
Dona MfeO, 7-1 Rteanatyra Ctrl, 20-1 Euralnk Tha Rebel Rapid Mover 

o OKI HONEST TOUN MARES HANDICAP HUR- 1 
OLE (CLASS E) £3^00 added 2m 4f 

1 40-3513 WAYUIWL (9(BF)C PHter 10 U 10 B Starry 

2 1405RF BOIANET GML (2^ (Q F Mnaffi 8 11 8 ADoOTn 

3 2531-5 SHD0AW SAMBA (32) Ms M Radw 8 11 7 PMvao 

4 5113-36 ISSS GRSmUD5 (32) aF] A WhAaKfi 11 6^Tayiar (5) 

5 5SE6S3 ADE MB40H1E (19) R Jonnscn 8 10 13 KJohBoa 

B 0*46-30 MMIC ALICE ps) J Ftofiaaid 7 1013— ——APlIeCoy 

7 OP434F AMER HOLLY PM 1 Daw 8 10 12 PPenaH 

8 055-103 PEGGY GORDON (26) R Us D Hanoi b 30 12JflnPftrfaBn 

9 624054 SOUND (17) G Moot 5 10 11 JCabtfan 

10 1P0P ANCH0HENA (18) (D) D Barter 5 10 10 M Johnson 

11 024 ALWARQApi) M Hammond 4 105 RBmily 

12 Q54PP4 mRE CHAWAGNE (33) MsDYhonaon 7 10 0_...GCaM 

13 00-650 WAlKHYHEWU(83)ONoar5100 HMoloaay 

— 33 dBdared- 

AiWnam iraSM; 10tt Fnir nantfcap wtfr lte» In Vte MB Sa oe. 
BEITONta 82 SkkJdarr Sambo, 81 WayodM, 7-1 Botoney Gkl, Abcnp, 
8-1 Akte Meretee, Areda Aire. Pam Cortoo, 10-1 Sknand. 124 otom 

q nr! QUEEN’S STAND HANDICAP CHASE 
***>1 (CLASS D) £5,000 added 3m 

1 341311 BAS DE LAKE (PR) (43) M Ramml U 120 — RtenWy 

2 121422 HYBflGH BU8JS (43) (D) Mre LVIteee* 10 U 13—— 

. — A Ibonfion 

3 1-03002 GA1£ A1EAD (31) (D)GM Moot 7101 NBetetey 

4 521216 O W WH e CAlEWroMBSaattumBUIlDljMteterV 

-4 — 

BETIMG: 84 Baa Da lataa. 8-1 Gale Ahead, 7-2 Charming Gate, 9-2 
Frratetjji BaSds 

l o Qg l TWSTOFMANY’WTERMBDWTCOPBINH 
FLAT RACE (CLASS H) £1,500 added 2m 

1 6 BRANOSBYM«BIERCI«PBeaimtn6U48WtonI7) 

2 COnSTOWNBOYI.faSttaflMne6114 H Foster 

3 3- 10RD P0DGSB (291) PMOTHtifillA A Dobbta 

4 54i SfiBDOY LAD 132) R Shets6 U 4 DBetehv 

5 STOWSHY G M Moore 5 11 4 ,J Catalan 

6 04 Tl«SlUHH)PU™{W)LLiie>5n4 A P McCoy 

7 0 SSSKA 0HE (54) Ws M Ro«Ky 6 10 13 J»«i 

e AUTUIM LORD P BsaunOT 4 10 6 RM** 

9 BUS!BllWOJHaMare4 10 6 4SSa«h 

10 OK FOB GOLD Ms S Hd 4 10 6 — Jtaa hy 

11 ES GO R Basanvri 4 10 6 MBasteonCT 

12 HAWKERS DEAL 0 Nolan 4 10 6 

13 LOST M THE POST C Thonaon 4 10 6 N Horoeta (7) 

BETTBiG: 8-2 laid PodpkL. 9-2 .ret la The Pom, 7-llhe Staffed Ptiflte, 
8-1 Jessica (tee, Stonetoy, Brsateby Ktater. m Ottara 


HYPERION 

UK) Oneforrtftecfitch 1^30 Cats Bottom 2 j 00 Mr 
Speculator 2J30 Sooty Tam 3 jOO Primula Bairn 
a30 Fast Spin 4 jOO Three Weeks 4.30 EBte Hope 

GOING: Srandud. STALLS: Of, Ini dr- outside: rest - Inside. 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: High from CT to lm -H. 

■ Fthrcsand. lefl-hend. oval niuree. 

■ Course la N of town on A449. ADMISSION: Club Lift; Tn- 
teraalls SO (GAP membeis of Dtamond Club S4 ). CAR PAHK: FVce. 

[.etc - 1 ***** 

OP [owm 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Fast Spin t ll.'JO), Mono Lady (4.00). 
WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAYS: Aratngum Laas 
(aOO). Canary Falcon (2.00), BUte Hope 1.4-30J and Eoaoasu 
(300) all iron here last Saturday. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Desert Lores (1.301 has been i*ni 
364 miles by R MidfeBar from Iremahagow. Sinahdyde. 

ppjfifi] MAfWYBBWSIEMBOOKMAKSlSMAID- 
1±^EN (CLASS D) £4^00 added lm If 79yds 

1 040302- H0UJBBHUl(7)UMeaaia'5 90 I Qefcai 9 

2 3D DOUBLE tCOtedTY (139) G 4 g 13 DfiM0t2 

3 6CKOOED mSSQXRAR{22)KMc«iMfe4813 — Flinch (3) 5 

4 000(00 M0R1HS8J D(AM0HD(iaS)U Hvtord 4 9 13_NC«lteie3 

5 D04J- ONE DREAM 15) B Smart 4 8 13 RMnrelV 

6 600- RUPERT t«N»eS (119) E Atari 4 S 13 ^SDYHam* 12 

7 0V4534- SOWTlOlfl (173) Pteadfai 4 813 C Ratter 13 

A 2,320- De6RE[W5)SK*arT£4 88 Darren Warns (7) 6 

9 020000- ECCBHMC DANCER (43) M Betay 4 B S FtentaB 10 8 

10 25366- 0NBTOBtHWCH(US^MJFSn9B«?48B_HtAiiJlq(B4 

11 M SW1YARHSIR0N6® CThomion4fl8 JtenMd(i(ten8 

12 25- SOUSBS LH1AL (7) P Eiara 4 8 8 — A04haoe7 

13 050032- TALLULAHBEUE P4) HLtHii caen46B.TfiMdJud#ill 

BOTWfc 5-2 Oofltorttaedftcfc 81 Soviet Ktag, 8-1 Depte, 7-1 Hohtara 
H, Sounds LagaL 8-1 Ore Dream. 12-1 Dthara 

PTorn BEHNSiai LBCESTER HANDICAP (CLASS 
E) (DW 1) £3£25 added lm If 79yds 

1 011160- FOREST BOY (220)) Bosley 4 9 13 - £Rutt*r 2 

2 3202501 C£X*n«Pi4^SaeSor5fi6, RPatem3 

3 22561-3 CW5 BOTTOM P)4Na«ari)fr 38 10 — 

4 603066- HffiIEAHM(lUSA)P7)lM^48ft.iaMMdiS 

a 00(440- OES0ffUWEPMHMcKall6B8 

6 000500- DM«ll«B»H*Mwd4 71p rr NCli ? ^f 

7 4430000- MU8aiUSA)(5^OI8**5 710_— /BwntaB{7)B 

8 036680- SOUfflERNflllEPiS ifcsMftodanti 1073DJ(lt4MtBityl B 

Mnknerc 7st 1 Ob . Dherf 9te Rouss/ 7a TSr Sa^>OTfit* 7a m 
BETTINB: 84 Cato Bottom, S-lftnM Boy, 6-1 P««*i “«^i W* 
Hi AINr, g-l Dreart lm. 12-1 ottera 

OCid BERNSTEIN COVENTRY HANDICAP 
(CLASS F) £3^300 added lm Gf l$%ds 

1 33350S IBPH«lWmraSWe»5910- 

2 006561- CAHARY FALCON (7)(C)P OSvtigi P 99 r : -J> Wgg BB 

3 500040- EVE210 ta80 [54] X Lfflmcder 595 — TGM<±l*®ital6 V 

4 252406- PHBJWSr(22)JHeCiBtnn591 

5 00006a REDRAM[74)PUcteA4 90_— — “• 

6 004542- WUC MOfCYfT) [C) B HoortreadS 9 0 F Lynch (3) 9 

7 046454- THE QREAT ROOD (IDS) C tteyer 4 8 10 ACbOowB 

8 06QU31- HBSFECUUnR(21)fQ(nJBarfe488 — IWmIV 

9 406304- TOaBeBTOM CartJWs ani 712-Ang*H«ri»8y(7)3 

ffiTTBTG 3-4 Mr Spetntetar. 7-2 Bed Safe. 02 Canary Were, 6-1 to Ihe 
Money, 8-1 ftod ntreton, 10-inbndiL 12-1 othere 


l O on l BERNSTEIN WEDNESBURY HANDICAP 
^^1 (CLASS D) (DIV I) £4,200 added 7f 

1 6E060G UlTLEBMt (3) (CO) P Bans 6 9 13 — Atehony Bond (7) 4 

2 365100- GADYAfC0UN(7)(D) M Meaner 4 9 8 IfeteMl 

3 011414- LEHH CR0FIER (7) (CD) PCunael8 9 6 .R Partem 2 B 

4 506208 DAMKUB (USA) (91) (0 (D) D HB)Oi Jto® 7 9 Q~~A Mackagr 5 

5 000034- GULF SHAAM (7) (CD) E Alston 5 8 12 AWtaneB 

6 004252- 800IYTEM(7) JBndfa 10812 LOtete(Jt7 

7 05208 THE RJCAT1VE (15) P PiMfriel 482 CMtorS 

8 500668 6AP6E (21) A Bail ey S 6 0- DIM«ii8 

BEITING: 7-4 Leigh Crartar, 5-1 Um# fear. GaB Shsatf, 6-1 Sooty Tem. 
Die Ftipahn, 7-1 Gad YUUhl 12-1 atom 

q reft BERNSTEIN BIRMINGHAM CL AIMER 
(CLASS E) £4^025 added 5f 

1 000002- BOFFY(7) (CD) B Bai^i 4 9 6 ...RParbwAB 

2 B05W8 KRYSTAL MAX 08) (D) T Barrcr i 9 fi.Vttorta AtotedT (?) 2 

3 08641- A MW CT 0 H [ASS (7) (CO) P Bars 4 9 5 AO*ere3 

4 000468 SUEAE(36) WMur59 2 . J Mktaren (7) 1 B 

5 UM558 WSRM WAfHHXUSA) pa« A fi^arte 5 9 2 A Mactej S 

6 006406- AMY 1 IESH (7) (D) Ol* J WtSlto 4 9 1 /Norton 8 B 

7 050665- KAHCY OESKN 19) P Motel 491 C Rutter 7 V 

8 320024- HaULA BARN PM (CD) DNchcfc791 — AtabaMeSB 

-Sdeetarad- 

BE1TMS: 5-2 Krystal Mm, 11-4 Primula Baba, 7-2 Antoftoo lass, 31 
Bony. 84.5 m Me, Amy W0t, 14-1 atom 

rtoTonl BERNSTEIN WALSALL LIMITED STAKES 
*^1 (CLASS F) £3^00 added 3Y0 lm 100yds 

1 60461-4 FAST SPWRHBFJT Barren 91 ACtMoneBB 

2 043001- R0MA5IA (7) (C) Cart J Wisai 9 1 JNMenl 

3 010253 8IEJMS0VIHBfiM(3)RH£Gilsneafl61_£l|acbp)5 

4 00308 GLOBEntOITBI (77) M ktonson 9 12 — Jtean MrKrem 3 

5 340335- SEWOESWiKSBWMtfSU,. >4 *b2 

6 0608 BOOtrSHBrsiUFFIBfl NLBmodEn89_TGIIelJnpin4 

-Sdedarad- 

BCTTIiG 9-4 Korrmta, 11-4 Fart Spte. 4-1 Skettoa SCMvelgn. 9-2 6to- 
betrotte, 7-1 Serette Swtegs, 33-1 RootTi Hot Stuff 

fXnnl BERNsrai ibcestbihamjicap (class 

E) («V H) £3^25 added lm If 79yiis 

1 062450- EXPLOSftff POMO (21HCDiG BoeyG 100^0 Wridrt 7 

2 000211- THREE WEEKS (16) ft!) W Uur 4 94 FljMh(3}4 

3 S63445- SUSA HAWK (183) E AHW b 8 13 ADflOWl 

4 2/243S5- BEAUMANJ1B) PErarts7ai3 MtonyBood(7}2 

5 000511- SUEVENAM0H (8) (CD) J fteTs 4 3 10 IQdn3 

8 061648 HONOUUir(iq(D)DH3)dn)anes4 35 — AMadaySB 

7 326000- PnMCBYAFFMI(7aj3B«ey4ei LOmraoelifl 

8 404060- DIA ffllRCY (46) (CD) C Omar 6 7 10 F Norton 6 

-8dcstaKd- 

MAnmun ure(ghc 7a IOBl Tne fiantflcap we^ic Oia fisorgr 6sr 10D. 

BETTWC; 7-4 Dm Vhefcs, 3-1 S6 ov«m«k», 4-1 Burma, 6-1 Mere 
Lady, 8>1 Suga Hank, Enptostve Freer, 18-1 otters 

\A Q/Sl BERNSTEW WEDNESBURY HANDICAP 
(qass D) (DIV B) £4^00 added 7f 

1 204425- SD»WBff(USA)(lSm&yketaaay61OOJIBM0rattr7 

2 020101- EUIEH0PE(USA)(7)PJ|NTMrl£f591fl~— Fl|0CbH8 

3 414012- MAHJ0«ER0SE(7] (C) ABafcy496 DVM0R4 

4 040028 UtEPBaECr(950)B))MJrtite7iS93«JteattllcKaeMt3 

5 000045- UAFAB.(7)RRttjBnsheB14 80 HManS 


8 431038 ZAHRAM (23) (D) J 


S 000630- PtflNCESSEUfm 

-6 

MtahrumwBf^ic 7a 10*. Tub 
BErraiG: 7-4 Elto Hops, U-4 1 
Prafect, 81 Lie Fa£, 181 Zakri 


LCtotoBOGke 

ns 7 12— F Norton 2 
4 7 30 NCfafittal 


: Fhncess tjohert 7a 9*. 

, 51 Star Talent 81 Uw 
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“Now 2 want to win things 
with Tottenham and play regu- 
larly for England.” With David 
Seaman injured and Tim Flow- 
ers' Blackburn place uncertain. 
Walker is aware that much 
could depend on the next few 
weeks. “I think David will be fit 
for the Italy game [12 February] 
but it is important to keep your 
form and for the team to do 
welL Tim Flowers found him- 
self out of the squad when 
Blackburn were not doing welL" 
All of which adds to the im- 
portance of tomorrow’s game. 
“If we win, anybody’s season can 
change on one result,” Wblker 
said. “If we lose, it puts pressure 
on us. Realistically it means we 
then can't win anything, and we 
have to try and get into Europe." 

is noThowMthe IikesofWalker, 
Campbell and Sheringham in- 
tend to spend their careers, 
and Spurs’ recent fortunes have 
provoked speculation that their 


Long after most of 
the Tottenham 
players had gone 
into the warm, 
Ian Walker was 
still diving around 
on the frozen earth at 
Tottenham's ChigweU training 
ground yesterday. 

“Doesn't he get enough prac- 
tice in matches,’’ said one watch- 
ing cynic. “Only at picking the 
ball out of the net,” said anoth- 
er. Having become the butt of 
such jokes after last week’s 7-1 
thrashing at Newcastle, one 
would have thought that Wfclk- 
er would have gone into hiding. 
Not a bit of it. A quick shower 
later he sat down, orange juice 
and yogurt in hand, to explain 
why he was looking forward to 
tomorrow’s FA Cup third-round 
tie against the holders, Man- 
chester United, at Old Trafford. 

“A game like this can work in 
our favour," he said. “It depends 
on our morale and spirit, how 


we respond. No disrespect to 
Leicester [whose midweek 
League game with Spurs was 
frozen off] but it might have 
been hard to lift ourselves for 
that; we could have still been 
down after the weekend. But 
United at Old Ttaffbrd? If you 
are not up for that, you might 
as well not be in the game." 

So bow is the morale and spir- 
it? “Not too bad considering the 
defeat and the injuries we have 
picked up. We’re just looking to 
see who's fit. We need our ex- 
perienced uku for this one.” Tot- 
tenham had just learned that 
Teddy Sheringham had joined 
Chris Armstrong, John Scales, 
Darren Anderton and Gary 
Mabbutt on the injured list while 
Sol Campbell Steffen Iversen 
and Rory Allen were doubtful 
having been unable to train. 

And biker's own morale? 
“It’s not nice as a goalkeeper to 
let in a lot of goals but I felt I 
played well at Newcastle. But 


you say that to people and they 
look at the score and say, ‘Oh 
yeah?’ It was only the fifth goal 
[Philippe Albert’s] which I was 
disappointed with. I didn’t have 
much chance with the others.” 

Self-delusion? No. Tlie Inde- 
pendent on Sunday’s match re- 
porter had the same view: 
“Walker more than earned his 
Spurs. He was Tottenham's best 
player by the length of 
Scotswood Road." Walker is 
quick to accept blame when it’s 
due. “It was different to the 
Bolton game,” he said of the No- 
vember Coca-Cola Cup tie Tot- 
tenham lost 6-1. “That was one 
of the waist games I played, and 
I said so. But after a couple of 
days I thougto I had been too crit- 
ical I had made a couple of mis- 
takes. not six." 

The Bolton game was fol- 
lowed by the home defeat to 
Liverpool in which Steve 
McManaman’s innocuous shot 
hit a divot and bounced over 


Wfelker's routine save. “T bad felt 
confident in that game then that 
happened. 

“But it’s like my Dad says, 
things can’t be up all the time, 
there will be downs. It is how 
you react to them.” Walker’s 
dad is Mike Walker, manager of 
Norwich and hims elf a former 
League goalkeeper. They speak 
on the phone but it is more a 
father-son relationship than a 
teacher-pupil one. “After Bolton 
he rang up to say don't worry 
about it,” Walker said. “Then 
Norwich got beat five and six in 
a week and 1 was ringing him up 
and saying don’t worry. Now 
we've lost seven - it’s like we’re 
trying to outdo each other.” 

" During the “downs". Walker 
reacts by “looking at the over- 
all picture from when I was 
young. I look at rhe goals I had 
when I was 10 and I have 
achieved all of them: I play for 
Tottenham, I’ve played for Eng- 
land. It's not that bad, is it? 


better players may be thinking 
of moving to greener pastures. 
“I won’t be happy just chal- 
lenging for Europe but I hope 
we won't just be doing that- I'm 
really settled here - I’ve just 
signed a new contract. We are 
not far off being a very good 
side. We're still looking for new 
players and in Steffen we have 
signed a very good one who’ll be 
here for years to come." 

How much can Walker expect 
from Spurs? The fans regard 
them as the equal of Arsenal but 
as Gerry Francis noted yesterday: 
“Tottenham have only won one 
trophy in 13 years and not won 
the title in 36. The last two sea- 
sons [seventh and eighth] have 
been their best finishes m the 
League in seven seasons. When 
I was manager at QPR they fin- 
ished 10th-L5th.” 

Damning figures. But Francis 
is as notorious for massaging of 
statistics as is the Department of 
Employment. The last two ex- 


amples are slightly misleading 
and die third places achieved by 
Keith Burltinshaw (19851 David 
Pleat (1987) and Terry \fenables 
(1990) are never mentioned. 

But results are not the mam 
problem as far as fans are con- 
cerned. They accept Francis has 
been restricted by injuries and 
unscheduled departures by the 
likes of Jurgen Klins mann. They 
regard Alan Sugar as the real 
reason the dub is dipping behind 
their neighbours. What they 
blame Frauds for is the way 
Spins are playing. Their feelings 
were summed recently when 
David Pleat said of a Spurs 
game: “Someone said they could 
not see the ball -I said look up 
in the air." He added that Allan 
Nielsen's long throws and Walk- 
er's goal-kids were all Spurs had 
to offer as attacking options. 

Pleat’s own passing side is 
now a fond memory. Francis in- 
sisted: “I’ve been a manager for 
a long time now and I’ve nev- 


er had had any of my teams 
questioned over their style of 
football. I played virtually the 
same at QPR, with two wingers 
and talented players like Ted- 
dy Sheringham." Yet Wfelker, 
when pressed, admitted: “I ^ 
threw the ball out recently and 
the fens started clapping." 

Which brought us to tomor- 
row’s game. It is not inconceiv- 
able that Spurs could win. Away 
from home they seek to contain 
and counter. As Middlesbrough 
found earlier this season, it can 
be very effective and not unat- 
tractive. However, once they 
have gone behind and have to 
chase the game, holes appear in 
the defensive organisation. Drat 
is what happened at Newcastle 
and it could do at Old Trafford. 

“It would be nice to have a qui- 
et game, "Whlker said, “but you 
don’t go to Old Trafford and 
expect to have a comfortable af- 
ternoon. HI expect a bombard- 
ment. That way I'D be ready." 
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Clive Walker 



by Paul Coleman 


Ray Clemence must wince 
every time he sees Clive Walk- 
er’s bald bead. In 1978, Walk- 
er, then 19, was playing for 
struggling Chelsea. His blond 
hair flowing. Walker em- 
barassed a dozing Clemence 
with a 20-yard drive which 
sent mighty Liverpool - then 
European and League champ- 
ions - crashing to a shock FA 
Cup third-round defeat at 
Stamford Bridge. 

Walker, now 39, is ending his 
career as he began it, by scor- 
ing crucial FA Cup goals, this 
time for non-League Woking. 
He hit the winner against Mill- 
wall and an opener against 
Cambridge United. Third- 
round opponents Coventry 
City are Walker’s next target. 
But I can vividly remember an- 
other day - 14 October 1978- 
when Clive Walker caused ab- 
solute pandemonium. 

Bolton Wanderers, newly 
promoted to the First Division, 
were hoping to be the fifth side 
in a row to thump the Blues at 
the Bridge. Bolton inefnded a 
young lad called Peter Reid and 
two veteran former Manches- 
ter United stalwarts: Willie 
Morgan and Tony Dunne. 

Earlier that week. Chelsea 
had failed to persuade Johan 
Cruyff to come out of retire- 
ment. Ruud Guillit was not the 
first Bying Dutchman Chelsea 
had set their sights on. Three 
times during that first half the 
Chelsea faithful were forced to 
watch Bob Hes, signed for 
£10,000 from non-League Wey- 
mouth, retrieve the bail from 
the back of Chelsea’s net. 

Alan Gow ling’s 18th and 
41st-minute goals arrived like 
efficient t rains on a rush-hour 
timetable, coming either side 
of a penalty converted after 35 
minutes by Frank Worthington, 
Referee Eric Read blew for 
half-time as the bright October 
sun beamed on our miserable 
faces in The Shed. Not even the 
most ardently orthodox fan 
believed that Chelsea, cap- 
tained by Ray “Butch” WHltins, 
managed by Ken Shellito, and 
inspired by neither, could si- 
lence that Bolton tune. 


A few Chelsea fans sneaked 
home. During the second-half 
the game and the crowd went 
to sleep. Bolton were content 
with 34) and Chelsea were in- 
tent on damage limitation. 

Out of the dug-out clam- 
bered Clive Wilke r to replace 
the anonymous Garry Stanley. 
The Shed croaked are verse cm 
“Clive Walker on the wing". 

Walker was soon tormenting 
Paul Jones. Bolton's right- 
back. “Jones seemed to stand 
still," Walker said afterwards, 
describing his first touch of the 
balL Walker cut past Jones 
and his low centre was stabbed 
home by Tommy “Lungs” Lan- 
gley: 1-3. The 75th minute. At 
last, some consolation. 

Langley’s rare goal counted 
purely as consolation until the 
Kind minute when Chelsea at- 
tacked with rare purpose. The 
ball sat up for Kenny Swain in 
the box. Surrounded by 
Bolton's Mike Whlsh, Sam Al- 
lardyce, Roy Greaves and 
keeper Jim McDonagh, Swain 
slipped on to his backside but 
somehow managed to scuff 
the ball into Bolton’s net: 2-3. 
Could Chelsea, now suddenly 
full of beans, steal an improb- 
able equaliser in the remaining 
eight minutes? 

The Shed was now alive, pas- 
sionate, in full voice. Jittery 
Bolton tried possession play, 
orchestrated by the wily Wor- 
thington. It worked - until the 
87th minute. A Wanderers at- 
tack broke down on the edge 
of the Chelsea box. Midfield- 
er Ray Lewington hit the best 
pass of his entire career, a long, 
high raking effort that fell 
plum into Walker's flight path 
on Chelsea's left wing. 

Walker left Jones stumbling 
in his slipstream on the half- 
way line. Chelsea's new East 
Stand stood up as one and 
roared as Walker arrowed 
straight for Bolton’s goal, en- 
tering Bolton’s area one-on- 
one with McDonagh. The 
keeper appeared to sit back 
slightly as Walker’s shot sped 
past his fingertips. 

The back of that deep net 
billowed. 3-3. Stamford Bridge 


erupted with unbridled joy. 
“We’ve got the bastards on the 
rack now,” erupted a bloke who 
bad stood dormant beside me 
during the first half. The 
Bolton fans were in mute shock 
at the other end. 

The last minute and hardly 
any injury time due. Magneti- 
cally, VShlker again collected the 
ball wide on the left. En masse 
the East Stand rose again. 
Walker scampered forward and 
reached the edge of the box at 
an aaite angle. His left peg con- 
nected sweetly with the ball, a 
belter of a low cross-cum-shot. 
The ball skimmed bard and low 
over the turf, passing McDon- 
agh. Bolton defender Sam 
Allardyce, retreating desper- 
ately, slid out a leg but only 
managed to slice Walker's dri- 
ve into the roof of that Bolton 
net. From 0-3 to 4-3. Pande- 
monium at the Bridge as Read 
blew the final whistle. 

I can still hear the noise of 
that 19,879 crowd whenever I 
look at the photograph which 
captures the immediate after- 
math of Walker's winner. The 
shell-shocked McDonagh and 
the distraught, motionless Al- 
lardyce, lying face down, legs 
wide apart as if he had been 
shot in the back; the drained, 
forlorn figure of Walsh and 
Langley, peeling away in sheer 
delight, as the tell drops from 
the roof of the net. 

A postscript to my fond 
memories of that afternoon 
came three seasons ago, many 
years after I had divorced 
Chelsea to shack up with my lo- 
cal non-League hopefuls, En- 
field. Woking, the visitors in an 
FA Trophy semi-final includ- 
ed a balding, podgy winger by 
the name of Clive Walker. 

Clive looked good, a real old 
pro. Enfield were dumped and 
Walker and Woking went on to 
be winners at Wembley. He 
never got there with Chelsea, 
so I was pleased he had a 
Wembley memory. Walker 
might now be 39 but, even if 
Woking are 3-0 down at 
Coventry, you certainly won’t 
catch me sneaking out before 
that final whistle blows. 


MAJOR WEEKEND FOOTBALL FIXTURES AND POOLS CHECK 


TODAY - --.'. 

30 uitess sated 

{ft Cap turd rotnd 

1 Arsenal v Suwteiand 


: 2 -:¥fVoonti* V Bradford Oty Snaday 

3 Barnsley vOWham. .Off tofeQti’ig 14 Jan) 

4 BbcMun'vPoa Vete_„ ; ' 

5 Brentford v Man <aty_ Off (24 Jan) . 

V CBifctey.Tianfnare 

7 ChBMavWratBfonMfch 

8 Chesterfield V Bristol City — Off (14 Jan) 

, - .Cttwfljy v'VMmg Off OS Jan) 

9 CreravWtaiMsdon OfftHJanJ 

10 Crystal P^scev Leeds — QfffMJanJ 

UGfetfnriivDertff -Off U4 Jen) 

- HecfrMstotdv Wiaty — -Off 03 Jani 

12 Leicester v Southend OH (IS Jan) 

13 Liverpool vBumfey : : 

14 Luton y Botmn Off (14 Jan) 

SB Mddrebrou0i v Owter 

,-18 Norettvv' Sheffield litd 

NofflngfiaiTi fiarattviparien 

x? V _ 


19 Reading vSouthanpton — ..u.... 

■ -20 Sheffield Wednesday v Grimsby 

’ Stevenage v Bkmir^iasn. 

' far St AnOre wX. Bbmnfram) 

21 Stoke v Stockport — Off as Jav 

22 WatftM y Odbrri Utd Off (14 Jan; 

23 Motes v Portsmouth 

24 Wrwham » West Ham 

Nationwide Footbal League 
Second MvMow 

25 6ounemomh » P reston— Off 

26 8uiy v Shrewsbury .Off 

- WateB y Blackpool Off 

IMrd DfvtsJoa 

Bemeiv Lfricrtn ...i ....on 

27*1*18X1 v Exeter Off 


28 Cartridge Did V Northampton ..Off 

- Caitiff Cay'v ScunOnpe ; — ; .Off 

29 Doncaster v RocMata — .Off 

30 Fuftam v Stensea Monday 

31 Heretont v Darlington Off 

18 QoasrTs Parti fengssv HudderaflQW .. 32Hu*Cty vCokhestar- , _Off 


33 Layton Onent * ManrteM 

34 VA^n v Hartlepool .Off 

BelFs Scottish League 
Premier Division 

35 Aherdeen v Dunfermline — _. 

38 Ce«c u Momenwa 

37 Dundee Utd v KilmamoA 

38 f+beman v Ranges ... 

39 Radh v Heats 

First Division 

40 Andrie v Morton ..... 

41 East R«e v St Johnstone- 

42 FSMiH v Cyietiank 

'43 Partfch s Surfing 

44 St Mirren v Dundee 

tenneats Scottish Cup 
.Second round 

- Ayr v Clyde 

- Berwick v Peterhead 

45 BrecHn v iMngston Off fgJary 

48 CotaerbMh v Dumbarton Off <7 Jam 


- East String* Brora Offfil Jan) 

- Fcrfcev A8u*_ — 


- Queen's FarV v GafafalrydGen 

47 Ross CouMJf* Montrose -Off fli Jan). 

- Spartans v Artsoath (2D; ;_i — 

48 SteitfnuseinJr v Hamton...,_ i.„ 

49 Stranraer v tonemes CT -..OffflrJanJ 

- Wrttehtf » Queen of the Sou* <Z15) s 

TOMORROW 

fft Cup third round f j :<V 

Chasten v Newcastle LL-30V ... — 

Burton y Swindon (3d) .. ' ..- r - — 

Manchester u« v Tottenham 
Nona County v Aaion V8a u2.0(....^i.^ 
Wycombe v.&adftxtf Ofy 


Nationwide Footbafl Lsagoa 
Third Dtvfaloa . • . ‘ 

Firiham* 


Off Matties postponed tecaae df-freaen 
paches-fOthermoitAea are Bkefytobi su b- 
JecttopittiiwMCdbriJd. 


TEAM SHEET 


M Cqp third round . 
TODAY - 
Arsenal v Smdsdaod 

Wales striker Hanson replaces 
suspended Wrign for Amaral. 
Injuries are also a major wor- 
ry- with Seaman, Platt, "Dtatn 

and Bade, all ruled out; but 
Bagkamp, -Adams, Metson 
arid Parfoia'havBaB passed fit- 
ness tests. Russtil has recoy- 
« red from flu and Is in 
contention to return to Sunder- 
land’s attack but, with Rae still 
unavailable, they may be un- 
chaned and keep tea side who 
held Coventry to a 2-2 draw an - 
New ’feat's Da£ ' 

B la ck burn v hut Vale 

ffflcraftfe fit ab ater an an>. 
Me irguiy and coufd be brought 
In a? a Ftovefe sisffiute. the 
versatile Watters -is recaHed 
to toe "Squad. Vide have ma- 
jor injury worries over Tatoot 
(shin) and Aspin (eon). There . 
tee also sfcgfrt doubts over 
Porter; Waiter arid Mills, so 
Janssen and- Stokes are on 
stantHv 

GariMe v Tramere 

CarfisJe manager -Da& a Cup 
winner , with.. West Ham in - 
1975, was voted TWrti DMsian 
manager of -the. mondr jres- 
terda^'SjmDnaan could earn, 
an Fft Cup debuttorTiahrhere 
In place of the injured Coyne 
■. 


VlaBL' may- have to wait for a 
Chelsea recall West Brom’s 
new central defender Murphy, 
ts standing by to make his de- 
but in place' at Btagaas, who- 
was forced off wbh a knee in- 
_ A] Mon's NewVsairs 
defeat by Tranmere. - . 

Cratro vYffraMedofl 

CteWe have defendas West- 
wood and Smith backtan sus- 
pension. The only absentee Is 
Rivers, who has undergone 
sugayfor a hernia and Is B®- 
^ in teouribr tix weeks. Vflm- 


iury'dunrq;/ 
Day defeat 


ttiedon should be unchanged 
alter Just -brie defeat In. 20 
games. . 

Liverpool v Burnley - 

Liverpool are expected to rest 
leading scorer Fovrfer, who Is 

stnjgging to strata off the ef- 
fects of a. shin Injury. Ruddock 
will be hoping to recover from 
a (wiled hamstring which saw 
him 'substituted against 
Chelsea or New iter's Day, so 
Matteo stands by. Burnley 
have d efe nd e r Swan missing 
thnxitfi suspension, but Bens- 
ford. Win Stanley. Barnes and 
David have all shrugged offin- 
juries. • 

MlddlastKO v Chaster . 

Middlesbrough recall - Whyte 
■ after , suspenaon and a: broken 
nose. He takes over from 
. manager Robsoo, who has sufl- 
fered another adatfea attack 
following his Premiership 
comeback at Arsenal. Jurtinho 
is ruled out by a thigi strain. 
Remlngand Stamp are added 
to the squad. Chester wtil be 
without five key players. New 
s&iln^ McDonald and Reid 
are meligbte, wttSe Davidson, 
RiffirxjJt ani aMpper Jackson 
are alf suspended. Shelton, 
Mffner and Wbods'are aff Nke- 
ly to return. 

Norwtdi y. Staff UU 

MkfoeM man Crook is recalled 
after missing Norwich’s test 
three &mes wtth a calf Injure, 
Also back fe Carey, but fufi- 
backs Bradshaw and Miffs are 
out. The Blades are -without 
Vonk, Ward, Whrtehouse and 
Short (aU Injured), white lay- 
lar and Hutchison have flu. 

Mm T o rert v lpswfcb - 

Forest: caretaker-manager 
Peace be without dough 
and Katherwtek, -but Bart- 
Wiffiams is back in foe squad 
after a 10-week absence. Ip- 
‘Swich will- have watlams back 
after flu, which forced him to 

miss the New Year's Day draw 
at. Charlton, put Mason now 
has the same problem. 


Plymouth v Peterboro 

Plymouth hope Grebbetear wffl 
-. be fuffy recovered from flu Car- 
rnthers and Payne have both 
been passed fit for Peterbor- 
ough, but on-loan Donora ts 
irteilgble. Chari ery has been 
sufl&ing from flu, but is like- 
ly to play, 

QPR v Huddersfield 

Rangprs wffi be without the sar- 
-vices of McDermott and Alan 
McDonald: McDermott Is cur- 
renttyfolbhW representing Aus- 
tralia tn a youth tournament 
whffe McDonald is senring a 
one-match ban. KuddersflekJ 
have defensive worries with 
Sfonatt CAchffios) doubttol and 
Morrison and Son CoHins out 

ItoafSBgv SootluMDptoii 

Readto^ should be unchan^d 
but sbfirers Moriey and Noean 
S3 into Cup eorrroet knowing 
that the dub are looWng to sign 
a forward on loen to boost the* 1 
goal outjart. For the Saints 
Monkou ts struggling with flu. 
Beasant vdlt continue in goal 
as Taytor is cup-tied. Mann- 
er Sowiess wiB make a late de- 
cision an whether to start with 
England mkfflekJer Le Ttssrer. 
Midfielder Oakley is In con- 
tention for a recall after re- 
cowrfogtom a chast tortection. 

Shelf Wed v Grtesby 

Wednesday's Cartwoe Is out 
wtto a strain so Hirst 
Booth and Humphreys contest 
places** 6 wtc Grimsby should 
be unchanged sid will be 
hoping that the Cup 0ves 
them some respite from their 
League strokes - against a 
Wednesday side unbeaten hi 
11 games. 

S ta wwwffn vBtradngham 

(at Birmingham) 

Left-back Grainger is standing 
by to make he fast appearance 
« the season for Birmingiam, 
after suffering major knee lig- 
ament damage during a pro- 
season Wendy attest Everton. 
Stevenage may include former 
Birmingtam appranoce Adams 


In their midfield. If the non- 
Leegue side retain a five-man 
back bne, Cretan and Webster 

will contest the final spot in de- 
fence. 

Wolves v Portsmontti 

Thompson is fit again after 
missing Wolves’ last four 
games with a calf stralnl 
Roberts is fit after flu but 
Richards is still struggling with 
a knee problem. Pompey are 
without Svensson (suspen- 
skxi) and Bradbury (flu). Dutnin ‘ 
or HaB are set to deputise, 
while Kin ler could be recalled 
after recovering from a ham- 
string injury. 

Wrexham v Wes* Ham 

Wrexham are hoping that Con- 
rmHy and Brace will be fit 
Cwsy is certain to be back m 
action after a two-match ban. 
West Ham welcome baefc 
Breacter. who is likely to re-' 
place Bowen. Rowland re- 
turns after flu and manager • 
Redknapp Is keen forJonesto 

overcome knee problems and 

start the gime up front. 

TOMORROW 

Wycombe v Bradford 

Wycombe wiB be without on- 
loan pah- Daws and Simpson 
plus recent sibling Comibrth, 
wno has a recurrence of ham- 
string trouble. City will seek Irw 
spiratron from W&ddle. 

Chariton v We w casU a 

Chariton wffl gave late fitness 
tests to defender Brown and 
wmger Robinson, who both 
tew aUttteg injuries. On-losn 
defender Scott from Spurs is 
rut ell^bie and Ffaifus and 
Chandler are Included in the 
squad. Newcastle have had to 
train indoors because of the 
snow. t>ut both Watson and 

Peacock have recovered from 
toe juries they received in the 
3-0 win over Leeds. 

Eworton v Svfmfou 

Everton manager RoytewiH be 
forced to change the side 
who lost to Blackburn Rovers 


on New Yfears Dey, wrth new 
recruit Pbelao lnef®Me.for fft 
Cup duty.lfte former Uvarpod 
winger Walters is £et to retum 
to Swindon's side after -mis^. 
ing the last, tore games wftha 
thigh strafe. He is enpeeiedto 
“i OoiBris Intheir midfield; 

Gooden cou^Ldso 

.mate’s comeback after three 
weeks out with a'gpin. Ir^ury, 
but.the on-toan 
’• detewte'-Kerslahe te unavafl- 
atxe. ’ 

Maa UW vSpW> 

Manager FbaisoriiMfi decide 
whether Core or _ 
r istarts'tha- 0 arrie for 
Butt, who has- ted treatment 
on an snWeJnjure, Eropaarato 

- 'berBspcwfoigwaiaridshoiMd 
make It, thou^r -Schotes 
stands by.Tbttenham^ 4 oppffl- 
Sbertngtem )a out'for three 
weeks after : Oama 0 ng hte an 
Me In a. {ranting ground cdB- 
ston with ^esefte" goalkeeper 
Bardsen. .'Also . missing . are 
Scales. Armstrong 
and long-term casuafty Mab- 
butt whea Iversen (fog. Camp-' 

- bell (ankle),- axJ:ftlen:(beckj 
. are aff rated extremely doulx- 

fuL Spurarnafra^r.ftwias has 
. drafted to youngsters . HIU, 
ClajtiiBmandFennfbftheOld 
TraTfoitftrlp.. - - -. 

Notts OoV Aston Vffia 

Referee BodmhamwWcaft irt 
at Meadow Lane totfay tai^ws 
way to officiate at trie oearty 
<5^Qromd.Hev»4Hnspac£lhe 

- freaan patch at"l jibbrfe- Coiin-. 
ty officas Haw been working 
hard ln whst they describe as 
a ’f^it agtorist nature",- 
toere are conentiy three inch- 
es of sridw on; trie pttch. vna' 

: mldllelder Draper Is batilirigto 
shake off a groin problem- to 
fece his farmer' dub. Fellow 
midfielder Ttytar is suffering 
from a variety of bumps and 
bruises that also make him 
doubtful.' With central defend- 
er Scimeca. troubled bya heel 
Injury; there boukl be a shock' 
racair for tit^ipin Somhgate. 


J 


Canto. IUML ml Qwxa'b Guard. * B wfe- j jj" ' , w ^nunandef in Bosnia, 57: iso; btella Doiouku 
wrian Ktan. llJitoin. I 
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Rangers 
ordered 
to play 

Flu-ridden Rangers were last 
night told that their Bell’s Scot- 
tish League Premier Division 
fixture with Hibernian at East- 
er Road today has to go ahead. 

The Ibrox dub failed in an 
appeal to file Scottish League 
management committee to 
have the match postponed be- 
cause of huge injury and Alness 
problems. Rangers' manager, 
Walter Smith, askedhis staff to 
lodge medical certificates with 
the League and ask for a post- 
ponement, but after phoning 
round delegates his plea was re- 
jected. Title rivals Celtic were 
represented in the decision by 
director Eric Riley, with Ab- 
erdeen, Dundee. United and 
Raith the other Premier Divi- 
sion dobs represented. 

A League spokesman said: 
“Rangers have 36 fair profes- 
sionals and 11 apprentice pro- 
fessionals, giving them 47 

players. Medical certificates 
showed they had 11 fit fidlpro- 
fessionals and eight appren- 
tice professionals who are ;fit, so 
the committee wa£ sot of a 
mind to postpone the fixture. 

It is understood some of the 
Rangers medical certificates 

g ertained to injuries as well as 
u symptoms and now they 
look certain to' field players 
who are carrying knocks. 

Rangers had to play without 
Richard Gough and Brian Lau- 
drup in Thursday’s 3rl win over 
Celtic, with several otherjslay- 

it looks as though they. will be 
without Gough, Laurfnip, Paul 
Gascoigne, Erik.Bo Andersen 
and several others frbm the side 
that beat Celtic as they take a 
14-point lead to Easter Road. 

“I am unable' tO; _ naine a 
squad for the match and it will 
be a very strange Rangers line- 
up," Smith said. He claimed that 
Rangers had only, nine senior 
players in training yesterday - 
with three of those being goal- 
keepers. 

Hibe rnian will be - without 
the suspended pair Andy Mflten 
and John Hughes, while Rab 
Shannon is injured. 
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sport 


The temperature in Glasgow had less chance of climbing above 
freezing than Celtic now have of winning the championship 
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His name may be Erik Ba rather 
than Hans Christian, but it was still 
a fauy-iale nonetheless. “Croon An- 
dersen, score the winner for us and 
we'll, love you forever,” exalted the 
. l^woJTlstennen who stood through- 
out! growing increasingly impas- 
.sioned, at the back of Ibrox’s main 
stand on Thursday. 

' The Danish striker duty obliged, 
his late double transforming him, in 
the eyes of the Rangers faithful at 
.least, from ugly duckling to swan and 
sending Tommy Burns and his be- 
leaguered team homewards to think 
■ again after a shattering 3-1 defeat. 
And like the frightened fox who held 


up the action at November’s Old 
Fin 


,'inn game at Celtic Part, Jackie Mc- 
Namara, the young defender whose 
-“ fankl e" (that’s a mistake to all 
Sa s senarhs) gifted Rangers their sec- 
ond goal discovered that in games 
of this nature, there is never any 
place to hide. 

.'So it's nine in a row (the next 


morning' s papers preferred Nine in 
a Bo) but not quite the nine in a row 
that ibrox covets so much. Not yet. 
anyway. The statistics simply record 
that this was the ninth consecutive 
Old Firm game in which Celtic 
have failed to beat their arch-rivals; 
in contrast with the wide open race 
for the English Premiership, the' 
Scottish championship race is aJ! . 
over bar the shouting. Even the most 
optimistic of Celtic fans (Burns 
himself) must now admit that it is 
going to take a slip up of Newcas- 
U e-like proportions for Rangers, now 
14 points clear, to loosen their vice- 
like grip. Or perhaps, as someone 
ventured to Burns after the game, 
a miracle. “Ah, but J believe in mir- 
acles, ” was the Celtic manager's curt 
and defiant riposte. 

Old Firm games, particularly the 
Ne’erday games, are always what 
football likes to call six pointers, but 
it was not simply a quirk of the cal- 
endar which made this one the 


most important game of the year, if 
not the decade - even if the two 
managers did their utmost to play 
it down beforehand. 

“Die most important thing in Old 
Firm games, as in life, is composure,” 
was Bums’ sage contribution, al- 
though there was precious little of 
that commodity in evidence on the 
night. As Billy McNeill, formerly 
manager of Manchester City and the 
man in charge at Parkhead when 
Celtic last won the championship in 
1988, once observed: “Compared to 
the Old Firm, the Manchester der- 
by is just a March wind. Rangers 
against Celtic is a January hurri- 
cane.” In fact, this was more cold 
firm than Old Firm: both teams were 
left threadbare by a ferocious flu bug 
and the temperature in Glasgow had 
less chance of climbing above freez- 
ing than Celtic now have of winning 
the championship. 

No wonder the new Rangers 
shop (which takes its name, 1873, 


Olivia Blair 



ON SATURDAY 


from the year the dub was found- 
ed) was doing a roaring trade before 
the game in training jackets, hats and 
scarves. But if it was chiDy. it was not 
the Chile that Sebastian Razental is 
familiar with. Rangers paraded then- 
new signing, a long-haired striker 
from Santiago, before the game; if 
the Celtic fans took any heart from 
the gesture it was that the 20-year- 


old was signed from a dub named 
Universidad Catolica. 

Goals apart, Rozental drew the 
biggest cheer of the night; that is, 
apart from the moment midway 
through the first half when Rangers* 
goalkeeper Andy Goram, in re- 
turning the ball towards the centre 
circle, hit Celtic's Italian striker 
Paul Di Canio on the back; not once, 
but twice. It was, of course, unin- 
tentional; Goram may have thwart- 
ed Celtic more times in Old Firm 
derbies than they will care to re- 
member- Bums has gone as far as 
to say he wants the inscription on 
his gravestone to read: “Here lies 
Tommy Burns, his heart broken by 
Andy Goram - but the goalie's 
style is more spectacular than sly. 

At least Di Canio was not wear- 
ing the rumoured luminous green 
boots, nor a replica of the gold pair 
wtaicb had raised £58,000 at auction 
the previous week. Nevertheless, his 
legs were still a favourite topic of dis- 


cussion among female callers 10 
Fat Bob’s Show on Soot FM after ihe 
game, when eveiy caller eschewed 
the suggested topics of conversation 
among them Roger Moores al- 
imony payments and Mandy Ail- 
wood’s bank balance, in favour of 
an Old Firm post-mortem. 

Not that it was a classic. For the 
neutral it must have appeared u 
tame game of cat and mouse un- 
til Andersen took the game beyond 
Celtic's reach. But in many ways ihe 
90 minutes was simply the suh- p ] 0I 
to a drama which had been un- 
folding for days, in which the fans, 
as much as the players, had star- 
ring roles. They came from far and 
wide: from nearby Motherwell - as 
the biggest flag of the night, un- 
furled on Celtic's Broomloan Road 
End revealed - and from ihe 


Rangers supporters' club in Black- 
•Sporti 


pool. Sky Sports may have tried to 
spoil the proceedings by calling for 
the game to kick off at 6.30pm. an 


unnatural time for any match, let 
alone one of this magnitude, but 
nothing was going to detract from 
this spectacle. 

At the final whistle Gazzn. whose 
own performance was measured 
rather than memorable, reappeared 
wearing just blue-and-white flip 
flops on his feet. He amid proba- 
bly have walked barefoot on a bed 
of nails and felt no pain, such was 
his delight. By contrast, the Celtic 
players appeared leaden-footed, 
their band of fans, now crudlv con- 
spicuous in their garish highlighter 
yellou-and-brown striped uwav 
shuts, motionless. Glasgow’s East 
End will take some lifting after this. 
“Cheer up Tommy Burns...” taunt- 
ed the Rangers fans as thev 
streamed away. Aye. it was a hap- 
pv new year indeed if you were of 
blue and white persuasion. Those 
Ulstermen were more emphat- 
ic: “It's the happiest new rear we've 
ever had.” 


Sheringham ruled out 


as Francis feels heat 



% 


As Ray Harford, 
Graeme Soon ess 
and Ossie Ardiles 
could all testify. 
Premiership man- 
agers often fall after 
their sides succumb 
to lower-division opposition in 
knock-out competition. It will 
be small consolation for Gerry 
Francis, whose tenure with Tbt- 
tenham is under fire for the first 
time, that he does not have a 
leap into the unknown to wor- 
ry about tomorrow. 

All Francis has to concern 
himself with is the small matter 
of a trip to Old Trafford, home 
of the FA Cup holders and the 
perfect place to go when you 
have just been hit for seven at 
Newcastle. Defeat by Manches- 
ter United, who have beaten 
them twice since losing 4-1 at 
White Hart Lane in the open- 
ing match of 1996, could spark 
a crisis at Spurs, whose season 
would effectively be over by the 
half-way stage. 

As if the pressure on Francis 
and Ins chairman, Alan Sugar, 
was not intense enough. Spurs 
will be without Tfeddy Shering- 
ham. The England striker, who 
was thought likely to reconsid- 
er his future at the club in the 
event of an early exit, damaged 
an ankl e in a training collision 
with Espen Bardesen yesterday 
and will be out for three weeks. 

“It's a massive blow for us, 
definitely not what we wanted 
to hear,” Francis said. “What 
makes it worse is that Chris 
Armstrong is still recovering 
from his operation, Steffen 
Iversen is in bed with flu and 


Phil Shaw says Premiership clubs are 
in for a tough time this weekend in 
third-round matches in the FA Cup 


Rory Allen is doubtful with a 
bad back. 

“On top of that, Sol Campbell 
hasn’t been able to train all 
week because of an ankle prob- 
lem. In fact, I've got a whole 
team out injured, n/e looked at 
the ba and it's quite a good side.” 

Die number of postponed ties 
reached double figures yester- 
day. but despite the big chill it 
is likely to be hot enough to fire 
pottery at some of the venues 
awaiting Premiership clubs. 
Take the Racecourse Ground, 
for example, where Harry Red- 
knapp’s West Ham would be left 
with nothing more than a rele- 
gation fight to look forward to 
if they lost to Wrexham today. 

The Welsh club's manager, 
Brian Flynn, tasted glory at 
the same stage five years ago 
when they put out the champi- 
ons, Arsenal “That game was 
unforgettable but what people 
don’t remember is that we 
pushed West Ham mightily 
close in the next round, too," 
Flynn said. 

“They know how hard it can 
be here. Our problem is that 
Stockport have already beaten 
them in the Coca-Cola Cup re- 
cently. To lose twice to Second 
Division opposition would 
mean big trouble for a Premier 
club; and they will be hell-bent 
on making sure it doesn't hap- 
pen. But it’s a one-off- we only 
just managed to hold Cohyyn 
Bay to a draw in the first round, 


but few people would write us 
off.” 

Southampton have a similar- 
ly arduous task at Reading, itself 
a warm-up for the midweek 
meeting with Stockport in the 
other sudden-death competi- 
tion. Their manager, Graeme 
Sou ness, will need no reminding 
that his reign at Liverpool end- 
ed three yeais ago this month af- 
ter a replay defeat by Bristol City. 

Nor can Newcastle, who vis- 
it Charlton tomorrow, or resur- 
gent Blackburn, home to Port 
Vale, feel entirely confident The 
return of Robert Lee to The 


Valley will serve only to inspire 
old 


his old club while Vfcle head 
north heartened by last year’s 
giant-killing of holders Everton 
as well as by one of the First Di- 
vision’s best away records. 

The top-flight team most at 
risk, however, could again be 
Everton. Apart from Vale, 
Stockport and York have es- 
caped unscathed from Goo di- 
son Park in the past 12 months, 
giving Swindon every encour- 
agement against Joe Royle’s in- 
jury-ravaged side tomorrow. 

The return to the Swindon at- 
tack of Mark Walters, who will 
doubtless receive the welcome 
traditionally extended to former 
Liverpool players, could be sig- 
nificant for Steve McMahon's 
prospects of putting one over his 
first chib. 

Another Old Evertouian, 
Adrian Heath, should enjoy an 


interesting reception when he 
takes Burnley to Liverpool. 
Heath was at An fie ld on Boxing 
Day when Leicester stopped 
the Premiership leaders by sti- 
fling Steve McManaman, though 
it would be asking a lot for a Sec- 
ond Division defender to man- 
mark the England attacker with 
quite the same discipline of an 
international counterpart. 

Ipswich, who won a replay at 
Blackburn last January, will 
hardly be daunted by a visit to 
Nottingham Forest, who have 
won oriy once at home all sea- 
son. Middlesbrough might even 
struggle to see off Chester, al- 
though the Riverside's last Third 
Division visitors, Hereford, did 
concede seven. 

Meanwhile, the only non- 
League outfit to have beaten the 
elements, Stevenage, should be 
buoyed by the tactless com- 
ments of Birmingham’s owner, 
David Sullivan. Announcing 
that his club were using hot air 
to defrost St Andrew's (they 
used to have Barry Fry but 
now they have a machine to do 
it), Sullivan tempted fate by say- 
ing he did not want to give 
Stevenage an advantage by 
playing on a sub-standard pitch. 

His remarks could well end 
up sounding like hot air them- 
selves. Birmingham, in case be 
has forgotten, have lost at home 
to Altrincham and Kiddermin- 
ster in recent times, and have 
not kicked a ball in earnest for 
a fortnight 

In contrast the VauxhaU 
Conference champions won 6-1 
away on New Year's Day. Let 
the slay ride begin. 


Cup plans proceed despite scandal 


JOHN LICHFIELD. 


reports from Paris 


Explosive new evidence of sys- 
tematic bribery of opponents by 
Olympique Marseilles- includ- 
ing the “buying" of European 
games - will have no impact on 
French plans to host the World 
Cup next year, the French foot- 
ball authorities said yesterday. 

A four-year investigation by 
an examining magistrate has 
produced evidence of “mas- 
sive fraud” by the Marseilles 
club under the chairmanship of 
the disgraced French politi- 
cian, Bernard Tapie, from 1987 
to 1993. The allegations, which 
wffl go to trial later this year, ex- 
. tend far beyond the already 
proven case of the throwing of 
a key French league gpme by 
Valenciennes in May 1993. 
TWenty people have been sent 
for trial, including the former 
coach of OM and France. 
Michel Hidalgo. 


The magistrate, Pierre Phi- 
lipon, says OM paid out over 
£llm in bribes to opposing 
players and dubs and, in at least 
one case, a referee. Among 
the games under suspicion of 
being influenced in this way are 
the European Cup semi-final 
between OM and Spartak Mos- 
cow in April 1991 and a Euro- 
pean Champions’ League 
match between OM and Club 
Bruges in 1993. 

The report also cotes evidence 
that the French club, which en- 
joyed the most successful peri- 
od of its tristoiy under Thpie, paid 
nearly £40,000 to an Austrian 
referee before a European Cup 
game with AEK Athens in 1989- 
The referee, a Mr Kohl, has ance 
died. But a Croat intermediary, 
Ljubo Barin, admitted that he 
had received the money-in the 
guise of payments for fictitious 
friendly matches - and passed it 
on to the match official 

The new allegations are in- 
tensely embarrassing for the 


French football authorities as 
they prepare to host the World 


Cup next year. The 20 people 
iter this 


who will go on trial later 
year indude Thpie and seven 
other senior former OM offi- 
cials, several intermediaries and 
the former president of the 
Mulhouse chib. Andr£ Goerig. 

A spokesman for the French 
football federation said yester- 
day that, although these were se- 
rious new allegations, “nothing 
is proven at this stage." Action 
bad already been taken to ban 
Tapie and strip OM of their 
French title for 1993 on the ba- 
sis of proven match-rigging. 

“If something more is proven, 
we will take appropriate action.” 
the spokesman said. In the 
meantime, he saw no threat to 
next year’s World Cup. 

The examining magistrate, M 
Philipon, hints in his report that 
the scale of the corruption in Eu- 


ropean co mpeti tions may be 


much wider than he was able to 
uncover within the limited, legal 


scope of his inquiry. Following 
the recent evidence of fllegal 
payments and kickbacks in the 
transfer of players between Eu- 
ropean countries, the report 
casts a disturbing light on the 
honesty of the entire European 
game. 

The magistrate says Thpie 
was ready to use any means to 
make OM a top dub, because 
“the success of the dub would 
be bis persona] success and 
would help him to become the 
mayor of Marseilles". Under 
Tapie, the dub developed a 
“system of false billing and em- 
bezzlement" to establish “slush 
funds” intended to “buy certain 
matches, approach certain play- 
ers and corrupt certain referees." 

Thpie has been given a jafl sen- 
tence for his part in the fraudu- 
lent activities of OM. He remains 
a free man because, as a sitting 
Euro MP, he has immuni ty from 
prosecution in France. The Eu- 
ropean Parliament has been 
asked to lift this immunity and 
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k» skating 

Suiya Banal* the five-times champi- 
on, Is only a lesen® far the French teem 
hosting the European Championships 
in Paris later this month. Not even a 
surprise ninth successive French title 
in Amiens In December, only seven 
months after an Achilles tendon oper- 
ation. was enough to convince the 
French setecors that Bonaly wesreacy 
far International competition. The two 
French places In the women's event at 

Bercy In Paris are Vanessa Gusmerdi 
and Laetrtia Hubert, with Bona* as a 
reserve. 


Snooker 

LIVERPOOL VKTORU CHARITY CHALLENGE 
(Blmrintfnwn) Ffc* rtmo* J Pwrutt (Eng) M 
JwtWB (Eng) 6-2. QaattsrAttlc: P Ebdon (Erg} 
Bt K Donaw nro 5-2: A McManus iScoj lx J Hgr 
a* (Scrt 5-4. 


Table tennis 

Jean-PhiUppe Gotten, the farmer world 
champion, has pulled out of the Eng- 
lish Table Tennis Open, starting at Ket- 
tering next Tuesday. Gahen is resting 
prior to an intense period of training 
in Fiance to prepare far the World 
Championships next April In Man- 
chester His seeded place will betak- 
en by the world No 18, Patrick Chlka. 
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Tennis 

MaHVai Washlngion, the beaten Amer- 
ican finalist at Wimbledon last summer, 
has pitted out of next week's New 
Zealand Open because of a recumng 
back problem. 

QABUl OPEN TOURNAMENT (Oahaillaii^i ala- 
Etas. ouartaMUntc S Bnigtwa »l>l J C»P Kor- 
m (CzRm) 6-1 2664: PM KML*ajj 

(SmI 7-6 ?-& J Conner (US) y TMu«* r <Am) 
w 7-a T Harnnn (G8) U M OBtafcson (SmsI 
6-3 7-6. 

AUSTRALIAN HARDCOURT CHAMPIONS™’ 
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M Tuanorn (Sue) W A Cheritaww (Rust u-2 6- 
4: 4-TotfJ Woodbndae (AusraHa) ben 5 -ak* 
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imn (SMI 6-1 6-7 S Dq» WM> W h«jmo 
(SMHM 7-S. 
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Ansi Sta ge*. quMMHbuiti E LftMAHva 
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Henman 

reaches 

another 

semi-final 


Tennis 


DERRICK WHYTE 
reports from Doha 


Tim Henman was made to fight 
hard to defeat Sweden's Mag- 
nus Gtistafsson 6-3, 7-6 in the 
quarter-finals of the Qatar 
Open in Doha yesterday. 

Henman had little difficulty 
in taking the first set, but his op- 
ponent was sharper in the sec- 
ond. which went to a tie-break 
as the British No 1 lost his flu- 
ency. But he got through this cri- 
sis to take the tie-break 
comfortably and progress into 
the last four of a tournament Ik 
now has every chance of win- 
ning- 

Henman, who has never 
reached an ATP tour finaL will 
now play diminutive left-hand- 
ed Morrocan Hicham Arazi, 23, 
in the semi-final. Arazi beat 
Magnus Larsson of Sweden 
7-6, 7-6. 

The other semi-final will see 
the American former world 
No 1, Jim Courier, take on 
Spain's Sergj Bruguera, twice 
winner of the French Open. 

Henman, looking to improve 
his world ranking of 29, broke 
Gustafsson in the fourth game 
of the first set to love with some 
excellent groundstrokes. 

In a match played mostly 
from the baseline, Henman at 
once started to dominate an op- 
ponent he beat in straight sets 
on his fine run to the quarter- 
finals at Wimbledon last sum- 
mer. 

Henman had clearly taken 
confidence from the last round 
when he eased past Egypt’s 
Timer El Sawy on New Year’s 
Day 6-3, 6-Z 

The seventh game was per- 
haps the key to the opening set. 
Henman, under real pressure on 
his own serve, was taken to 
deuce, but the Briton held his 
nerve to move into a 5-2 lead. 

Yet in the second, Henman 
the highest-ranked player not 
seeded for this event battled to 
keep his momentum against 
fifth-seeded Gustafsson as the 
Swede, celebrating his 30th 
birthday, launched an impres- 
sive comeback. 

Gustafsson had four break 
points in an epic fourth game 
of the second set yet Henman, 
struggling with his first semi, did 
enough to win through. But the 
ede refused to concede de- 
feat, punishing some loose play 
and some ill-judged drop shots 
from his opponent to earn three 
separate set points at 6-5. 

Henman, however, saved 
each of them to take the sec- 
ond set into a tie-break, and he 
at once moved into a 4-1 lead 
as Gustafsson lost his way and 
the match. 
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TODAY’S 

NUMBER 


The consecutive years that the 
American Fate Sampras has 
won the. International Tennis 
Federation's world champion 
award. Germany's Seffi Graf 
took the women’s award for 
a record seventh time, over- 
taWng Martina Navratilova's six 
titles. 


iijitr- 






South Africa’s Amanda Coetzor serves while her partner; Wayne Ferriera, is ready to react 
in their Hopman Cup mixed doubles match against Romania yesterday Photograph, ap 


Courier extended his stran- 
glehold over Thomas Muster to 
seven successive wins. Courier’s 
6-3, 7-5 quarter-final victory 
extended a sequence stretch- 
ing back to the 1992 Australian 
Open. 

Courier, who has won four 
Grand Slam titles, thrived in the 
windy conditions while Muster 
said he had not fully recovered 
from a marathon second round 
win over Christian Ruud on 
Thursday night. 

“Tm used to playing in a stiff 
breeze so it doesn't worry me,” 
Courier said. Muster broke 
Courier in the first game but the 
American returned the com- 
pliment and broke decisively in 
the eighth game. Courier broke 
through again in the 1 1 th game 
of the second set before wrap- 
ping up victory after 87 minutes. 


Bruguera booked his place 
with a 6-1, 2-6, 6-3 win over de- 
fending champion and sixth 
seed, Petr Korda of the Czech 
Republic. 


Whyne Ferreira guided South 
ftica into the final of 


Africa into the final of the 
Hopman Cup by playing a ma- 
jor part in both their victories 
in tneir 2-1 victory over Roma- 
nia in Perth yesterday. 

The world No 10 levelled the 
tie with a 7-6, 7-6 victory over 
Adrian Vo in e a and then com- 
bined with Amanda Coetzer to 
win the doubles. 

Romania, who needed to 
win the tie to stay in the eight- 
team tournament, were given a 
glimmer of hope when the 
world No 11. Irina Spirlea, beat 
Coetzer 5-7, 6-4, 6-1- 

But there was no slopping 
South Africa as Ihe third seeds 


m aintain ed their unbeaten run 
to cam a place in the final 
against the United States today. 

South Africa can partly cred- 
it their their progress to the fi- 
nal to Switzerland’s Marc Rosset, 
who retired with a back problem 
when leading Ferreira 6-0, 2-1 on 
Wednesday. 

The second-seeded Swiss 
were then forced to default the 
doubles lo give South Africa an 
unlikely 2-1 victory. Rosset 
showed no signs of his injury yes- 
terday when he beat Germany's 
Bcmd Karbacher in straight 
sets in the other Group B tie. 

Martina Hingis, the world 
No 6, bad her third consecutive 
straight-sets victory in the event 
when she beat Petra Begcrcw 
6-1, 6-1 in just 47 minutes. The 
Swiss pair combined to win the 
doubles to take the tic 3-0. 


SNOW REPORT - in association with Thomas Cook Ski Direct 


SKI HOTLINE 


Latest snow and weather reports 
from 180+ resorts in Europe and 
North America. 

Phone or fax: 


0891 333 110 


At-a-g lance fax guide to 
snow conditions at 180+ 
resorts worldwide: 

0897 500 601 


SKIFAX 


Where to find the 
best snow - by fax. 

Can SKIFAX - the ski facts: 
0897 300 301 


SKICODES 


Fbra fax list of 180+ 
resort codes: 

0990100 843 

CafctoOBH ■ntomBBMiiin DMman& «o«n. 
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Spirit Walker 

Spurs 7 No 1 looks for FA Cup 
salvation against United, page 22 




sport 


1.46pm: England go into bat 
after Zimbabwe make 249 for 7 
in their allotted 50 overs 
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Greenwood’s goal 

Testing rugby contest for 
Leicester’s centre, page 20 





4.14pm: England are all out for 
118 in 30 overs. Five of their - 
batsmen make ducks ^ i 


Just 

when we 
thought 
England 
couldn’t 
do any 
worse... 



DEREK PRINGLE 


reports from Harare 
Zimbabwe 249-7 
England 118 

Zimbabwe win by 131 runs 


There arc, it seems, few avenues, 
other than winning a game, 
that this England team wfll not 
explore when they travel. This 
was their 12th successive limit- 
ed-overs’ loss overseas to Test- 
playing countries. 

However, yesterday's capit- 
ulation, their third in a row to 
Zimbabwe, was one of their 
least culpable. The demise was 
expertly hastened by the free 
range chicken farmer, Eddo 
Brandes. who took his country's 
first hat-trick, finishing the 
match with 5 for 28. 

On the evidence of the past 
month England have played 
some of the roost imaginatively 
bereft cricket on the planet, 
Zimbabwe may only have 25 
suitable cricketers to choose 
their national side from, but they 
are 25 motivated and thinking 
cricketers who work to a plan. 


Strangely these are attributes 
their England counterparts 
seem to lack. Something Eng- 
land’s attempts in the field 
neatly exemplified as Zimbab- 
we rattled up '249 for 7 off their 
50 overs, as Alistair Campbell 
with an unbeaten 80, and Grant 
Flower with 62, took toff of 
some wayward bowling. 

Such poor attention to basics 
has turned England into mis- 
sionaries rather than con- 
querors. A role that was well 
served by a 3-0 whitewash in 
what is this country’s most pop- 
ular form of cricket A white- 
wash that has done wonders for 
the interest levels of the black 
African population, who tend to 
prefer football 

The philanthropy is, of 
course, unintended, though you 
begin lo wonder after hearing 
some of David Lloyd’s utter- 
ances on this tour, of which the 
more memorable have nearly al- 
ways come back to haunt him. 
The coach’s latest offering 
being that: “The second leg of 
this tour starts with this last 
game not in New Zealand." 

A day later he bad to admit 




The England vice-captain Nasser Hussain starts the long walk back to the pavilion after being caught off the first ball he faced yesterday 

Harare scoreboard 


Photograph: Empics 


the second leg had not started 
well. “There were things in 
Zimbabwe's play that were not 
in ours." 

Brandes was certainly one of 
them, and he got much more 
ftom the conditions than any of 
England’s bowlers. 

Swinging the ball away as well 
as moving it occasionally off the 
pitch. Brandes bowled a lull 
wicket-taking length that forced 
the batsman to play. It was a 
length not often matched ’ 
England’s bowlers - thoi 
Midlally again bowled well - af- 
ter Mike Atherton had won the 
toss and put Zimbabwe in. 

B ustl mg in up the slope from 
the City End, Brandes had the 
Gist of his hat-trick victims. 
Nick Knight, caught down the 
leg-side in his second over. “It 


was a pretty bad ball" he ad- 
mitted, “but Knight seemed to 
jump at it and get a touch." 

He wasn’t the only one jump- 
ing as John Crawley went Ibw 
first ball of Brandes’ next over 
after missing a straight one 
that he tried to work to leg. It 
was one of five ducks - three of 
frem first ball - that littered the 
England scorecard. 

During the Test matches the 
33-year-old Brandes had bowled 
well without reward. But if he 
was frustrated by it his next ball 
was worth all the near misses 
when a perfectly pitched 
outswinger Found die edge of 
Nasser Hussain’s bat. A delivery 
described by the bowler as “a 
magnificent jafla" and one that 
a batsmans only real hope of sur- 
viving so early on, is to miss. 


It was a great moment for 
Brandes who celebrated only 
the 10th hat-trick in one-day 
internationals with a barrel- 
chested chicken strut down the 
pitch towards Andy Rower. 
Has keeper had just managed to 
pull off an extraordinary diving 
catch in front of Campbell at 
first slip, the best of five safely 
pouched catches, including 
those of Atherton and Alec 
Stewart. 

Brandes took four England 
wickets in Albuiy, when Zim- 
babwe beat England in a 
1991/92 World Cup qualifier. On 
that occasion, the loss was 
shrugged off as an aberration. 
Now it as become a serious habit 
and one that John Emburey. the 
assistant coach, believes can 
become difficult to shake off. As 


‘We have to rethink our one-day strategy’ 


The England captain, Mike 
Atherton, remained defiant 
about England's chances of a "Est 
series victory in New Zealand, de- 
spite yesterday's humiliation by 
Zimbabwe. 

“Zimbabwe played very well” 
Atherton said. “They batted well 

bow^da^ragic spell with the new 
ball When you lose three wick- 
ets for 20 runs you are struggling 
to win the match. V& played poor- 
ly in the one-day internationals 
and have to rethink our strategy 


there. But in the Test matches I 
firmly believe we were the bet- 
ter side in both of these and giv- 
en a better run with the rain 
would have come out winners." 

Atherton refused to be drawn 
on his future as captain, saying 
only he “would see what hap- 
pens" when his contract runs out 
at the end of the winter. But be 
insisted that he - and the rest of 
the side - were confident about 
the New Zealand leg of the tour. 

“We have got to have confi- 
dence in ourselves and we are 


still confident of doing well in 
New Zealand," he said. “It has 
been disappointing to lose here 
and disappointing to lose 3-0 but 
we are looking forward to New 
Zealand, to work hard and im- 
prove over there. 

“No doubt people back home 
will be disappointed and upset 
and l am disappointed and up- 
set - as are the players, but we 
are looking forward to getting 
it right in New Zealand." 

TTte former England captain 
Bob Willis was scathing about 


England after the match.‘*'We are 
getting pretty desperate now," he 
said “This was the watermark for 
England against Zimbabwe and 
New Zealand. Zimbabwe are at 
the bottom of the ladder and 
England are quickly replacing 
them. We are Agoing down the 
cricketing plughole here." 

The England coach David 
Lloyd - who also refused to be 
drawn about his future - stressed 
the difference between one-day 
and Test matches, and denied 
that England had ever underes- 


timated the African side. We 
have never ever said this was a 
knock-over outfit." he said. 
“They played very good, very 
forceful cricket throughout this 
one-day scries and we perhaps 
were not up to it." 

“We will regroup and come 
again with confidence. We will 
not be low when we move on to 
New Zealand. The players 
know they have not played to 
their maximum and they have 
a great challenge in New 
Zealand” 


if to emphasise the point, this 
was Zim babwe's iOth one-day 
win out of 65, five of those wins 
coming against England. 

England have simply been 
outwitted and outclassed by a 
side just learning to walk, a dis- 
appointment that Atherton 
denied he would run away from 
by resigning the captaincy. 
“There are two options for me 
and the team," he said. “To give 
up or lo fight on. I don’t see any 
point in either of us giving up.” 

It was a point echoed by 
Lloyd, who backed Atherton, 
saying he was. “a very caring 
captain who looked after his 
team and who deserved the sup- 
port of everyone". 

England's malaise is not 
Atherton's fault, though he and 
his men have not enjoyed tour- 
ing this country which, apart 
from being put firmly on the 
cricketing map, has raised 
serious questions over the stan- 
dards and resilience of English 
cricket at all levels. 

It is a moribund state of 
affairs that can be firmly attri- 
buted to a system which breeds 
predictable and uncompetitive 
players in an age when flair and 
vitality, have usurped the tra- 
ditional havens offered by play- 
ing percentages. 

The panacea is not an easy 
one unless you are prepared to 
take the straightforward but 
contentious advice yelled by a 
drunken reveller after Zim- 
babwe’s crushing victory. “Send 
England home," he bellowed, 
“and bring out the wives.” 
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Errand’s lowest one-day totals J./'J-fr 

93 v Australia (Heedingjay) 1975 122 v Pafeoan (IsSwreV- -: \ --1S78 . 


94 v Australia fHcadki^ey) 1979 

114 vWest Indies (H/)dgeTown)1986 

115 v South Africa fEast London) 1996 
118 v Zimbabwe (Karate) 13 97 


125 v West Indies (Arhdj^flte)ia?I 
125 v Zimbabwe (Atomy) - V '19S2-' 
127 v N Zealand (Oirisornich) A&B-/ 
132 v Pakistan (Sba^aih). V-JS8S- 
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By Spun us ACROSS 

1 Scale badly affecting 
sluices (7) 

5 Bowl with endlessly at- 
tractive engraving (7) 

9 Qualification held ny 
chemistry teacher, 
maybe? (6, 2, 7) 

10 Letter perversely written 
in patois (4) 

ti Condescend to put in a 
concession (5) 

12 Pay for entertainment 
provided by daughter (4) 

15 Film-maker on cardinal's 
staff (7) 

16 Attempt to comprehend 
old work by Aeschylus (7) 

17 Post Office or other com- 
munications centre (7) 

19 Sauce boat in residence at 
university (7) 

21 Solid found in 8 or 27? 

„ (4) 

22 Material used for part of 
border (5) 

23 Expensive token needed 
for phone? (4) 

26 Biological defoliant for- 
merly used in Egypt (6, 2. 

7) . 

27 Music suppliers in Rye 
sold out (7) 

28 Paginates book (7) 


DOWN 



1 Join search in Spain 

2 The right heel? (4, 2/9' 

3 Prickly plant one left 
with former partner (4J 

4 Abridge others’ works, 
appending brief note (7j 

5 A cry following wife's 
abject failure (7) 

6 Old poet with nothing 
against primitive urges 

& 

7 Take home the wrong 
baby? (7. 3. 5) 

8 Used to swim in river 
once a week then? (7) 

13 Scope to have medical 
establishment over- 
turned on appeal (5) 

14 Quick way to get in fod- 
der (5) 

17 Ill-gotten gains (4, 3) 

18 Modern fashions m 
physical units (7) 

19 Citadel in Royal Mile 
perhaps held by king 
and knight (7) 

20 Horse perform mg re- 
markably in the classics? 

(7) 

24 Cross in form of amulet 

(4) 

25 Swindle that is Ameri- 
can? (4) 
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The first five correct sotatkms to this week's puzzle opened next 
Thursday receive bardbacked copies of the new Oxford Dictio- 
nary of Quotations. Answers and winners' names win be pubiisfaed 
next Saturday. Send solutions to Saturday Crossword. R O. Box 
4018, The Independent, 1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf, Lon- 
don E14 5BL. Please use the box number and postcode and pvt 
your own postcode. Last week’s winners: David Jones, London E5; 
James Mimday, Braes of Gartly; S Barnes. Vbrlq Dana Steen, Llan- 
dudno; B & P Brown, Chipping, 
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Wilkinson waits for 
job offer from FA 




RUPERT METCALF 

After all the talk of the Football 
Association turning to some 
distinguished foreign coaching 
guru in its search for its first tech- 
nical director, it seems that the 
job is to be given to a York- 
shire man whose main experi- 
ence of international football 
was with the England semi- 
professional team. 

Howard Wilkinson, the for- 
mer manager of Leeds United 
(and, among other teams, Bos- 
ton United and the England 
nan-League XI) is expected to 
be given the new post of FA 
technical director on^Monday. 
The 5 3 -ycar-old-n ative of Shef- 
field has been tipped for the job 
for some weeks, after potential 
overseas candidates such as 
Arsine Wenger took alternative 
employment. 

The technical director will 
have wide responsibilities - he 
will oversee the nurturing of tal- 
ent from the grass roots up- 
wards and will work closely 
with the England coach, Glenn 
Hoddle. Wilkinson reportedly 
turned down the post last year, 
when he chose to battle on as 
Leeds manager. Now he is 
available after leaving EiUuid 
Road in September'- and he re- 
cently turned down an ap- 
proach from Manchester City. 

Hoddic’s predecessor as 
England coach. Terry Venables, 
turned down an approach to 


coach Turkey last year, it was re- 
vealed yesterday when he ar- 
rived in Sydney to take charge 
of the Australian national team. 

“I w3sdo6e to [accepting one 
job offer] that was quite inter- 
esting " Venables said, “but I 
had a personal problem... if it 
had been under other circum- 
stances, maybe it would have 
been different." He subse- 
quently admitted that offer had 
come from Turkey, and that he 
had been given other prestigious 
opportunities. He will lead Aus- 
tralia for the first time later this 
month in a four-nation tourna- 
ment involving Norway, New 
Zealand and South Korea. 

The Aston Villa manager, 
Brian Little, will not be taking 
any disciplinary action against his 
stnkcr Savo Milosevic for al- 
legedly spitting at David Beck- 
ham In Wednesday's match at 
Manchester United. Little's as- 
sistant. Allan Evans, has studied 
television pictures of the incident 
and told him there was no case 
to answer. “Allan has said to me 
that, in his opinion, there is noth- 
ing untoward there,” Utile said. 

Bryan Robson, the Middles- 
brough player-manager who is 
40 next week, has said he does 
not want to play again - despite 
managing 90 minutes against 
Arsenal on Wednesday. “My sci- 
atica played me up," Robson 
said yesterday. 

Julian Dicks has signed a new 
thrce-and-a-half year contract 
with West Ham. where his cur- 
rent deal expires this summer. 
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The Cow oleic Bedroom Shot- 


Now On 

Hundreds oj genuine Reductions on 
Bedsteads, Mattresses & pivans, 
Accessory Furniture & exquisite Linens, 
many at HALF Price! 

From our Empire Rflige Gwlriosrtf 
solid chmytvood Lit Bateau 
was £2050 

[now£i840 


5V H x6'6" Charreris Luxury t 
Double Pocket Divan Set 
was 1 2325 

N<*w £1625 
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Gothic style , 
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For full details of these and ether S*k 

contact our sho w roo ms .«£ ; t 

Kings Road, London 0171 73 » 3 SM -_i, 

Tunbridge Walls 0189 xp 5099 , . ?*■« ’ 

Wilms low 016a 554 2 492, Etfinftwgb , 

Stourbridge 01384374717, Harroptos 
Esher, Surrey 0137 246 4828, Kenrldc 

Ralra (nr. PabersfroW) ' 

And So To Bed Studios at 
Middles bo rough 0164 28 J 0388, Bo&t. 

Nswcastls 0191 287 6969, CHmsby .014^ *35 P* 
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